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•ang  is  Ready  To  Quit 
Under  U.S.  Guns 
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:  liland  Struggle  is 
Extension  of  Long 
Chinese  Cm{  War 
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Daar  Stuffy: 

Tou  rang  t’la  ball  on  CDN  production  in  a  raally  big  way^ 
It  was  alaost  an  anbarrassaant  of  rlchas* 


AT  RIGHT.  Norman 
Isaacs,  manaqinq  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Times, 
writes  to  Daily  N  a  w  i 
Eiecutive  Editor  Basil  L. 
(Stuffy)  Walters  laudinq 
th*  wealth  of  material 
supplied  by  the  Daily 
News  Foreiqn  n,,,, 
Service. 


Commrfft 


Tour  lupply  contributed  to  a  decision  on  ay  part  to  juiap 
tha  slsa  of  tna  papar  batwaan  adltions* 

I'n  sanding  you  this  P*1  taar  paga  to  show  you  how 
hlj^ly  1  thought  of  3tonaaan*s  placa  on  Russia  and  Bill 
McGaffln's  parfactly  swall  backgrounder  on  Foraosa* 

This  lattar  type  of  natarlal  appeals  to  aa  greatly* 

It  seau  to  aa  that  this  Is  the  king  of  thing  our  readers 
need  desperately  If  they  are  to  understand  tdiat  goes  on* 

On  the  Inside  of  the  paper,  aar  I  add.  are  other  CDN 
stories,  including  another  In  Doak  Barnett's  fine  series* 

Keep  *aa  coalng.  Stuffy* 

Cordially, 


•SLOW,  Larry  Winship. 
manaqinq  edifor  of  the 
Boston  Globe.  writes 
Walters  to  praise  Daily 
Nbws  paqe  -  one  treat¬ 
ment  of  foreiqn  news. 


I  MaJ^kov  Waits  for  His 


stuffy; 


>  respansible 

Pa?e  one. 


CHICAGO  DAT! 


itLeVr’n 


T1 

ANY  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT  •  irS  SCOH  ALL  THE  WAY 


-  -  -  FOR  ^^EXTRA  HIGH-SPEED^^  PRODUCTION 

-  -  -  FOR  DEPENDABLE  PERFORMANCE 

-  -  -  FOR  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 
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Washington  Post  Installation 

Users  everywhere  will  tell  you  the  SCOTT  Drive  Shafts,  ground  and  polished  ’’S.K.F.”  Bear- 
"Extra  High-Speed”  Press  is  a  hard-working  unit  ings,  are  additional  reasons  why  it  costs  less  to 

giving  consistent  day-in,  day-out  performance.  maintain  and  service  SCOTT  equipment. 

For  Instance:  The  SCOTT  lubricating  system  Modernizing  .  .  .  Expanding  .  .  .  Planning  a 

protects  all  moving  parts.  This  is  one  of  the  new  Pressroom  .  .  .  consult  SCOTT  on  the 

many  important  SCOTT  features  that  make  for  latest  and  most  modern  in  Press  Design, 

longer  life  and  smooth,  economical  operation. 

SCOTT  fully  counterbalanced  Cylinders  and 

Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  -  -  Buy 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 


PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY 


L. 


The  ONLY  way 
you  can  uncover 
your  prospects 
in  the 

St.  Paul  “Half” 
of  the . . 


Nation’s  13  th  Market 

is  by  advertising  in  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 


S«Mrc«:  A.I.C.  PybiisMft  9/30/54 


St.  Paul  Dispatch -Pioneer  Press 

REPRESENTATIVES  R I  D  D  E  R- J  OH  N  S  .  INC. 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  DETROIT  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES  •  ST.  PAUL  •  MINNEAPOLIS 
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SYRACUSE,  N-  Y. 

A  great  convention  city 
..TOPS  as  a  BUYING  CENTER 


At  the  hub  of  the  great  Empire  State,  Syracuse  is 
a  natural  convention  city'  for  nearly  14  million  peo¬ 
ple.  An  average  of  two  conventions  weekly  brings 
67,000  delegates  and  visitors  and  $4,700,000  in 
PLUS  SALES. 

This  location,  accessibility  and  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  makes  Syracuse  a  KEY  DISTRIBUTION 
CENTER  in  the  northeastern  states.  This  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  quality  of  Syracuse  Market  Index 
which  is  117.  Sales  potential  is  17  per  cent  higher 
than  U.  S.  A.  average. 

FIRST  MARKET  U.  S.  A. 

In  1954,  nationally  famous  brand  producers  se¬ 
lected  the  Syracuse  Market  (and  Newspapers)  to 
give  44  NEW  PRODUCTS  THEIR  FIRST  CON¬ 
SUMER  TESTS. 

COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
by  Syracuse  Newspapers 

Today’s  circulation  at  an  all-time  high! 


tUMKMESS 

BLOCAL! 


HERALD-AMERICAN 

(  Sunday) 


POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday) 


^lAJliat  Our  ^eaderA 


DAILY  NET  PAID _ 217,D17 

SUNDAY  NET  PAID  .  .  .  325,623 


*7^  SYRACUSE 


HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(Evening)  {Morning) 


Ruling  on  Merchants* 
Prize  Offer  Clarified 

To  THE  Editor:  The  head 
“LOTTERY  ADS  BANNED 
BY  CONN.  COURT”  in  your 
Jan.  29  issue  is  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading. 

The  decision  of  Connecticut’s 
Supreme  Court  did  not  ban  the 
advertising  of  lotteries.  The 
Connecticut  dailies  who  joined 
together  in  this  action  were 
not  concerned  with  “Lottery 
Ads”  and  have  no  desire  to  see 
such  advertising  made  legal  in 
Connecticut. 

It  is  rather  common  practice 
for  a  manufacturer  or  retailer 
to  advertise  his  product  or  serv¬ 
ices  by  a  plan  in  which  the  par¬ 
ticipant  risks  no  money  of  his 
own  but  in  which  prizes  are 
awarded  by  chance.  Such  plans 
are  legal  according  to  postal 
regulations  and  legal  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  other  State.  How¬ 
ever,  a  Connecticut  State’s  At¬ 
torney  had  declared  that  such 
advertising  promotions  were  il¬ 
legal  in  Connecticut  and  that 
if  any  Connecticut  daily  were 
to  carry  such  advertising,  the 
publisher  could  be  arrested  for 
conspiracy. 

Connecticut  “Lottery  Laws” 
are  written  in  general  terms 
and  are  quite  similar  to  those 
of  other  New  England  States. 
However,  in  1938  Chief  Justice 
Maltbie  included  in  the  Dorau 
Case  (Bank  Night)  decision  the 

following:  “our  statute . 

prohibits  not  merely  lotteries  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
but  certainly  covers  enterprises 
of  the  general  nature  of  lot¬ 
teries  wherein  chance  is  the 
predominating  element  even 
though  those  who  participate 
directly  risk  no  money  nor  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  own,”  Since  1938 
this  statement  has  been  used 
as  the  basis  for  prohibiting  any 
plan  having  the  elements  of 
prize  and  chance. 

The  Court  was  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  the  legality  of  a  plan  by 
a  New  Britain  merchant  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  store’s  anniversary 
by  prizes  awarded  by  a  draw¬ 
ing.  All  could  participate  who 
placed  their  names  in  a  box  at 
the  store ;  there  was  no  element 
of  consideration. 

The  Court  ruled,  from  a  legal 


General  AdrertieinK  Repreientatirei  Moloney,  Rexan  &  Schmitt 


viewpoint,  that  this  drawing 
could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  Bank  Night  scheme  on  the 
facts  and  they  would  not  upset 
Mr.  Maltbie’s  1938  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  they  decided 
that  this  particular  advertising 
promotion  would  violate  Con¬ 
necticut’s  Lottery  Laws  even 
though  it  is  not  a  lottery. 

H.  M.  Peterson 
President,  Associated 
Dailies  of  Connecticut 

Library  Personnel 

To  THE  Editor:  Eddie 
Weems’  (Jan.  1)  letter  discloses 
a  recent  poll  shows  that  15  out 
of  19  newspaper  companies 
have  trouble  finding  qualified 
personnel  for  work  in  their  li- 
braries. 

Should  these  companies  ad¬ 
vertise  their  wants  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  applications  from  persons 
who  are  qualified  not  only  for 
filing  material  accurately  but 
also  equipped  to  write  feature 
stories  from  such  material  in 
a  pinch. 

Frederic  Frost 
1314  Pacific  Beach  Drive, 

San  Diego  9,  Calif.  _ 

Headlines : 

GI  Pajamas  For  Men  In  AF 
Turned  Down.  .  .  Forged  Check 
To  Take  Girl  Out  For  Date. — 
Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun. 

• 

Meyner  Urges  Curb  On 
Illegal  Legal  Practice. — Easton 
(Pa.)  Daily  Express. 

• 

Finds  Girls  Are  Not  Equipp¬ 
ed  To  Be  Mothers. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

• 

Leader  Toasted  By  Grads. — 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

• 

Bride  In  Mt.  Carmel  Ceme¬ 
tery. — Middletown  (N.  Y.) 

Times  Herald  .  .  .  Flowers 
Form  Archway  For  Bridle 
Ceremony. — Apena  (S.  D.) 

Journal. 

• 

Home  For  Aged  Inmate 
Slits  4  Others’  Throats. — Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller. 
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No.  37  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks . . . 


Just  A  Stick  Of  Type 
On  Page  28 . . . 


Hollywood  personalities  made 
3,812  personal  appearances 
during  1954  for  patriotic  and 
public  service  national  and  com¬ 
munity  activities,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  today  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Hollywood  Coor¬ 
dinating  Committee  issued  by 
George  Murphy,  president.  The 
number  of  appearances  by  play¬ 
ers  who  donated  their  services 
set  a  record,  Mr.  Murphy  stated. 
Entertainment  tours  for  service 
men  stationed  overseas  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  report. 

From  The  New  York  Times  January  17,  1955 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Again  the  ^Heenagers”  are 
learning  what  Caesar  wrote: 

'ALL  GAUL  IS 

mmmmimMmmm 

DIVIDED  IN 

THREE  PARTS' 


The  news  world 
is  divided  in 
three  parts: 


LOCAL 


Bay  Erkin’s 

^lippin^A  L^olumn 


★  ★  ★ 


Doing  a  “Dale  Carnegie”  in  reverse,  Del  Brandt,  city  editor, 
Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times  Journal,  has  catalogued  some  ideas  on 
“How  Not  To  Be  Popular  With  a  Newspaper  Reporter:” 

Go  directly  to  publisher  with  a  publicity  release.  Ask  for  cor¬ 
rection  by  demanding,  “Hey,  don’t  you  guys  ever  get  anything 
right?”  Have  secretary  put  through  call  and  let  busy  newsman 
near  deadline  dangle  on  other  end  of  wire.  Call  him  at  meal 
time.  Argue  with  him  on  his  facts,  insisting  you  heard  it  oppo¬ 
site  on  radio.  Ask  him  to  leave  room  while  members  talk  (in 
private).  Take  it  for  granted  he  is  out  for  free  ride.  Razz 
him  for  typo.  Whisper  a  news  tip  and  caution  it’s  off  the  re- 
coi-d.  If  he  joins  an  organization,  put  him  on  publicity  commit¬ 
tee.  Settle  down  for  long  chat  at  his  desk  at  press  time.  Hand 
him  news  item  in  longhand  on  both  sides  of  paper. 


Effortless  Errors 


Copy  editors  well  know  the  angpiish  of  a^iiuring  error-free 
use  of  names  of  high  brass  on  their  own  papers.  The  Evening 
Sun  of  Baltimore  recently  referred — in  a  purely  typo  error— 
to  the  chairman  of  its  board  as  “Harry  C.  Clark.”  Black  was 
the  correct  name.  Harry  Clark  is  managing  editor  of  the  rival 
News-Post. 

Reminds  of  these  lines  under  title  of  “Isn’t  It  the  Truth?”  in 
Rural  Press  &  Print  Shop: 


The  typographical  error  is 
A  slippery  thing  and  sly; 
You  can  hunt  it  till  you’re 
dizzy. 

But  somehow  it  slides  by. 
Till  the  forms  come  off  the 
presses. 

And  it  never  stirs  or  peeps. 
It  sinks  down  in  a  comer 
And  it  never  stirs  or  peeps. 
That  typographical  error — 
Too  small  for  human  eyes 


Till  the  ink  is  on  the  paper, 
When  it  grows  to  mountain 
size. 

The  editor  stares  in  horror, 
Then  he  grabs  his  hair  and 
groans ; 

The  copyreader  drops  his  head 
Upon  his  hand  and  moans. 
The  remainder  of  the  issue 
May  be  clean  as  clean  can  he, 
But  the  typographical  error 
Is  the  only  thing  you  see. 


Speaking  of  errors,  Roger  J,  Herz,  Daily  Orange,  Syracuse 
University,  corrects  an  error  often  made  in  an  error: 

Some  call  it  et-oine,  as  you  said,  Larry  Siegfried*  says  et-a-oin, 
In  column  of  last  week.  And  thus  adds  to  my  gripe. 

But  I’ll  maintain  until  I’m  dead.  For  I’m  sure  it  should  be 
E’en  though  things  look  et-ay-o-in. 

bleak:  I  asked  a  Linotype. 

*Prof.  Laurance  Siegfried  of  the  Syracuse  University  School 
of  Journalism 


All  people  love 
ISACAl^news  so  ,,  , 
the  basic  advertising 
medium  is 

LOCAL  news  Dailies 


The  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  Inc. 

NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 

Salesmen  in  CHICAGO,  Detroit,  new  york,  boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  PITTSBURGH,  SYRACUSE  —  and  "WHEREVER” 
National  Advertising  can  be  sold. 
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The  City  Editor 

Doug  Donehue,  city  hall  reporter,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  dedicated  these  lines  to  his  city  editor,  Joe  Azbell,  after 
batting  them  out  “in  a  moment  of  madness.” 

What  are  city  editors  made  of? 

Ruler  of  a  small  domain 
Deadlines,  by-lines  and  rush! 

Chewed  cigar  butts,  he’s  vain. 

What  are  city  editors  made  of? 

Cub  reporters  often  wonder 
“Hold  it  to  a  hundred  words’’ 

Stories  are  knocked  asunder 
Where  do  city  editors  come  from? 

Was  their  row  tough  to  hoe,  too? 

No  pats  on  the  back.  Bow  your  neck! 

The  publisher  knows  he’s  true 
Where  are  city  editors  going? 

You’ll  never  escape  their  ire 

The  sands  of  time  won’t  change  them 

City  editors  never  expire! 
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end 


be, 

I 

In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 

yin,  ^ 

to  get  the  job  done 

hool 

No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros- 
, ,  pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 

Aa- 

fter  i  unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 

k  be  the . . . 


CHICAGO 

;^/SUN -TIMES 

j  211  W.  Wackar  Drive,  Chicago  *  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 
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quickest 


way  to 

_ - 

heart 


Not  through  his  stomach,  as  the 
old  saying  goes,  but  through  The  New 
York  Times. 

Because  in  The  New  York  Times  your 
publication’s  story  is  read  and  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  make  media  appro¬ 
priations  and  decide  media  schedules. 

Survey  after  survey  proves  that  both  in 
agencies  and  among  advertisers,  more  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  see  and  remember 
media  advertising  in  The  New  York  Times 
than  in  any  other  newspaper. 

That’s  why  in  1954  The  New  York  Times 
led  all  U.  S.  newspapers  in  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising  with  a  total  of 
870,619  lines,  and  led  the  second  New 
York  newspaper  by  142,878  lines. 

Tell  the  story  of  your  market  and  your 
ability  to  sell  your  market  with  your  ad¬ 
vertising  in  The  New  York  Times.  Find 
out  how  relatively  little  a  campaign  in  The 
New  York  Times  costs.  Get  the  facts  from 
The  New  York  Times  office  nearest  you. 

Hork  Simw 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE 
■■■■■awiiiiiM 


NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Star  Blames  Competitor’s 
Failure  on  Poor  Management 


Present  Dominant  Position  Traced 
Back  Before  Alleged  Illegal  Acts 

By  Donald  T.  Jones 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


it  was  started  in  1922,  four 
years  before  the  corporate  de¬ 
fendant,  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Company,  was  organized.” 

Since  then  six  other  radio 
stations  began  operating,  he 
noted. 


Defense  testimony  in  the  anti-trust  suit  brought  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  against  the  Kansas  City  Star  Company  began  this  week 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Judge  Richard  M.  Duncan. 

Elton  L.  Marshall,  chief  counsel  for  the  Star,  declared  in  an 
opening  statement  to  the  jury  that  the  evidence  would  show 
that  the  business  failure  of  die  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  in  1942 
was  due  to  the  lack  of  management  and  poor  policies  and  not 
by  wrongful  acts  or  transactions  by  the  Star. 

The  Government  sought  to 


show  that  through  combina¬ 
tion  rates  and  forced  advertis¬ 
ing  the  Star  was  bent  on  put¬ 
ting  the  Journal-Post  out  of 
business.  The  indictment 
against  the  Star  and  Emil  A. 
Sees,  advertising  manager,  al¬ 
leges  monopolization  and  at¬ 
tempted  monopolization  in  the 
dissemination  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Greater  Kan¬ 
sas  City  area. 

A  Criminal  Case  Only 

“I  think  at  the  outset  we 
should  hold  in  mind  clearly  that 
we  are  trying  a  criminal  case 
here  and  nothing  else,”  Mr. 
Marshall  told  the  jury.  “We 
are  trying  in  this  case  not  the 
question  of  legality  of  any 
overt  acts  or  transactions.  They 
do  not  constitute  violations  of 
the  law  in  themselves.” 

The  attorney  said  that  evi¬ 
dence  would  show  that  the  Star 
did  not  become  the  dominant 
newspaper  under  the  operation 
by  the  defendants  but  before 
the  Kansas  City  Star  Company 
was  ever  organized  and  while 
Mr.  Sees  was  probably  still 
wearing  short  pants  on  a  farm 
near  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

The  Kansas  City  Post,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1905,  and  the  Journal, 
established  in  1854,  merged 
June  5,  1922,  four  years  be¬ 
fore  the  corporate  defendant 
was  organized  and  began  pub¬ 
lishing  a  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  paper,  Mr.  Marshall 
said. 

Earl  A.  Jinkinson,  a  govem- 


Court  Laughter 
Goes  Sky  High 

Spectators  and  principals 
in  the  Star  anti-trust  suit 
had  a  good  laugh  at  one 
point  in  the  testimony  of 
Raymond  A.  Barrows,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  company. 

Asked  what  other  media 
competed  with  the  Star,  the 
witness  said:  “Direct  mail, 
handbills,  billboards,  sky¬ 
writing  ...” 

At  the  mention  of  sky¬ 
writing,  virtually  everyone, 
including  Judge  Duncan, 
broke  into  laughter.  It  was 
argued  by  council  that  it 
was  competition  only  on  a 
clear,  windless  day. 


ment  attorney,  objected  that  the 
remarks  constituted  argument. 

The  indictment  itself,  Mr. 
Marshall  replied,  contains  an 
allegation  which  binds  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  this  case.  He  read 
from  section  16:  “For  over  50 
years  last  past  the  Kansas  City 
Star  Company  or  its  predecessor 
ownership,  has  been  the  dom¬ 
inant  publisher  in  metropolitan 
Kansas  City.” 

Mr.  Marshall  then  continued 
his  statement. 

“Now,  it  is  alleged  that  we 
have  a  radio  station,”  he  said. 
“Well,  we  do.  It  was  the  first 
radio  station  in  this  whole  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  known  as  WDAF.  It 
was  organized  in  1922.  I  mean 


Star  and  Times  ‘Merged’ 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that  evi¬ 
dence  would  show  that  the  late 
William  Rockhill  Nelson  start¬ 
ed  the  Star  in  1880,  purchased 
the  Times  and  merged  it  into 
the  Star  in  1901. 

“The  Star  was  an  evening 
paper  and  the  Times  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  morning,”  he  said. 
“And  after  he  purchased  them 
in  1901  and  merged  them,  he 
then  published  a  morning  edi¬ 
tion  and  an  evening  edition  and 
a  Sunday  edition  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  and  he  then  started 
the  policy  which  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since,  of  in  the 
morning  edition  covering  a  12- 
hour  period  of  the  news  and  in 
the  evening  edition  covering  a 
12-hour  period  of  the  news.” 

The  government  has  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  Star  Company  pub¬ 
lishes  two  separate  newspapers, 
the  Star  and  the  Times. 

“It  is  one  paper,  it  is  pub- 
li.shed  in  the  same  building,” 
Mr.  Marshall  continued.  “It 
has  the  same  officers.  It  has 
the  same  presses.  It  is  gotten 
out  by  the  same  equipment.  It 
has  one  editorial  department 
and  when  the  editorial  people 
write  an  editorial  they  have  no 
reason  to  know  whether  it  will 
be  in  the  morning  or  whether  it 
will  be  in  the  evening  edition. 

Only  Ads  Duplicated 
“The  only  duplication  in  the 
two  editions  of  the  Star  are  the 
national  ads  and  the  classified 
ads.  The  evidence  will  show  it 
is  just  one  unified  operation. 

“The  Government  alleges  we 
have  a  joint  subscription,  and 
we  do.  We  have  had  that  joint 
subscription  since  1901.” 

Mr.  Marshall  said  when  the 
corporation  was  formed  in 
1926  it  carried  on  the  policy  of 
13  newspapers  for  the  price  of 
one  subscription.  He  declared 
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suffer  Fine 
In  House  Bill 

Washington 
A  bill  providing  a  tenfold 
increase  in  the  fine  for 
violating  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Law  has  been  approved 
by  a  House  Judiciary  sub¬ 
committee. 

The  legislation  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  would  raise  the  maxi¬ 
mum  fine  from  $5,000  to 
$50,000  for  each  count,  but 
would  leave  the  jail  penalty 
at  one-year.  The  latter 
rarely  has  been  imposed. 


evidence  would  show  that  the 
use  of  the  word  dominant 
means  the  Star  had  the  great¬ 
est  public  acceptance,  that  more 
people  subscribed  to  it  and  that 
those  factors  were  true  before 
1926. 

“The  evidence  will  show  there 
just  can’t  be  and  isn’t  any  such 
thing  as  a  monopoly  of  news,” 
Mr.  Marshall  declared.  “Then 
the  second  category  is  adver¬ 
tising.  The  proof  will  show 
that  a  newspaper  is  not  a  pub¬ 
lic  utility.  That  a  newspaper 
has  a  right  to  accept  or  it  has 
a  right  to  reject  advertising.  It 
has  a  right  to  decide  the  type 
of  advertising  that  it  will  ac¬ 
cept  or  that  it  will  reject. 

“It  has  a  right  to  establish 
the  rates  that  it  will  charge 
for  advertising.  It  has  a  right 
to  make  up  the  format  of  its 
own  paper.  It  has  a  right  to 
make  its  own  classification  as 
between  different  types  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  An  advertiser,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  the  right  to 
advertise  or  not  to  advertise  in 
any  medium  it  may  choose.  He 
has  a  right  to  put  an  ad  in 
one  medium  today  and  decline 
to  put  it  in  another  medium 
tomorrow.” 

Unit  Rate  Acceptable 

Mr.  Marshall  said  that  wit¬ 
nesses  repre.senting  some  of  the 
largest  companies  in  America 
would  testify. 

“The  evidence  will  show  that 
one  of  the  greatest  conditions 
of  monopoly  is  to  control  prices 
and  charge  exorbitant  prices 
for  things  you  have  to  sell  or 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Plotkin  Memo 
Gets  Interest 
Of  Publishers 

Publishers  and  other  top¬ 
flight  executives  of  newspapers 
gave  their  personal  attention 
this  week  to  the  possible  up¬ 
heaval  in  the  broadcasting 
business  suggested  by  the  Plot- 
kin  Memorandum.  (E  &  P,  Feb. 
5,  page  10.) 

They  came  to  New  York  City 
from  all  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  Wednesday  to  meet  with 
Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  president 
of  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  and  other  CBS  executives. 

“The  proposals,”  the  CBS  af¬ 
filiates  group  stated  after  the 
conference,  “would  jeopardize 
television’s  most  popular  live 
entertainment  and  public  seiw- 
ice  programs  as  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  today,  and  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  future  program 
planning.” 

The  station  owners  agi^eed  to 
take  steps  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  “this  threat  to  their 
television  enjoyment  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  matter  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  government  offi¬ 
cials.” 

The  Memorandum,  authored 
by  Harry  M.  Plotkin  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
was  offered  as  the  basis  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  broad¬ 
casting  business.  It  suggested 
sweeping  changes  in  station 
operations  and  in  relationships 
between  stations  and  networks 
and  also  with  advertisers. 

Altogether  27  stations  from 
22  states  were  represented  at 
the  CBS  conference.  Thirteen 
stations  are  newspaper-affilia¬ 
ted  and  most  of  these  were 
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represented  by  executives  of 
the  newspapers  as  well  as  by 
station  managers.  The  group 
included :  Richard  W.  Slocum, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association ;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Schmick  Jr.,  Baltimore 
Sunpapers;  John  W.  Runyon, 
Dallas  Times-Herald;  Robert 
and  Walter  Ridder,  Duluth; 
John  Hays,  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald;  John  B. 
Johnson,  Watertown  Times; 
Mrs.  Jean  Gannett  Wiliams, 
Portland,  Me.;  Franklin  D. 
Schurz,  South  Bend  Tribune; 
and  Dorrance  Roderick,  El 
Paso  Times. 

Jones  Report  Awaited 

What  is  generally  expected 
to  reflect  the  Republican  view¬ 
point  on  the  problems  and  fu¬ 
ture  of  radio-TV  and  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission 
policy  will  be  revealed  in  a 
report  by  former  Rep.  Robert 
Jones  next  week. 

Mr.  Jones  has  declined  to 
discuss  reports  that  he  would 
propose  a  common  carrier  sta¬ 
tus  for  radio  and  TV  licensees. 
• 

‘Hanley  Letter’  Alive 
Again  in  Libel  Trial 

“The  Hanley  Letter”,  hottest 
issue  in  New  York  State’s  gu¬ 
bernatorial  election  in  1950, 
came  alive  again  this  week  as 
an  important  element  of  testi¬ 
mony  in  a  libel  suit  against  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun. 

W.  Kingsland  Macy,  former 
Republican  leader  on  Long 
Island  and  onetime  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress,  is  suing  for 
$250,000  damages.  A  story  of 
Oct.  18,  1950,  relating  him  to 
the  letter  written  by  former  Lt. 
Gov.  Joe  R.  Hanley,  is  in  issue. 
Mr.  Hanley  wrote  to  friends 
that  he  had  been  offered  a 
deal  to  clean  up  personal  debts 
if  he  would  withdraw  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  nomination. 

During  trial  this  week,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  World-Telegram 
said  Frank  E.  Gannett,  Ro¬ 
chester  publisher,  had  put  up 
$18,500  of  a  $28,500  loan  to 
help  Mr.  Hanley  continue  his 
campaigning. 

• 

Eagle  Mediation 
Sessions  Resnmed 

Representatives  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  resumed 
talks  with  mediators  this  week. 
Some  “new  ideas”  for  ending 
the  strike  which  has  closed  the 
Eagle  since  Jan.  29  were  re¬ 
ported  and  another  session  was 
scheduled  for  Friday,  Feb.  11. 


FCC  Witness 
Recants  at 
Lamb  Hearing 

Washington 

One  of  four  Broadcast 
Bureau  witnesses  recalled  to 
the  stand  in  the  hearing  against 
Edward  O.  Lamb,  repudiated  all 
her  former  testimony  Wednes¬ 
day  and  said  government  at¬ 
torneys  had  coerced  her  into 
lying. 

Mrs.  Marie  Natvig  said  she 
had  been  threatened  with  pros¬ 
ecution  for  perjury  if  she  “re¬ 
tracted”  the  testimony. 

In  the  hearing  for  renewal 
of  the  license  on  TV  station 
WICU  in  Erie,  Pa.,  Walter 
Powell,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  legal  staff  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  take  a  private  job, 
was  alleged  to  have  commented 
that  Mr.  Lamb  was  “a  greater 
threat  to  my  country  than 
Alger  Hiss.” 

All  she  had  originally  told 
FBI  agents  in  Florida  was  that 
she  had  once  met  Mr.  Lamb, 
many  years  ago,  at  a  forma¬ 
tive  meeting  of  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  Mrs.  Natvig 
testified.  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  staff  said  then  that  the 
Cleveland  police  had  informed 
them  that  she  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Communist  Party 
from  1935  until  her  expulsion 
in  1937.  If  she  denied  this,  they 
told  her,  she  could  be  indicted 
for  perjury. 

She  had  never  been  a  Com¬ 
munist,  the  50-year-old  grand¬ 
mother  claimed  Wednesday. 

Tells  of  Perjury  Threat 

The  government  lawyers  first 
mentioned  the  Cleveland  police 
information,  said  Mrs.  Natvig, 
“when  we  were  writing  the 
script  for  my  testimony.”  She 
described  her  treatment  by  the 
FCC  staff  as  “brain  washing.” 

She  described  having  told 
FCC  representatives  repeatedly 
that  “under  no  circumstances” 
would  she  testify  in  a  hearing. 
Called  to  Washington  for  a 
“little  talk,”  she  was  furnished 
only  a  one-way  ticket.  Without 
funds  to  return  to  her  Miami 
home,  she  said,  she  remained 
in  Washington  over  the  week¬ 
end  when  FCC  Attorney  Jo¬ 
seph  M.  Kittner  said  he  would 
have  access  to  the  return  fare 
from  the  FCC.  Instead,  she 
said,  he  showed  her  a  “writ,” 
saying  that  though  she  was  free 
to  return  home,  it  was  “possi¬ 
ble”  that  she  might  receive  an¬ 
other  writ  to  visit  the  Capitol. 


When  she  first  decided  to 
repudiate  all  her  previous  tes¬ 
timony,  she  was  told  by  Mr.  i 
Powell  that  such  an  action 
would  be  “against  the  law,"  I 
Mrs.  Natvig  told  Russell  M. 
Brown,  the  examining  Lamb 
counsel.  She  succeeded  in  con-  ! 
tacting  J.  Howard  McGrath,  i 
another  of  the  Lamb  lawyers, 
to  tell  him  she  wanted  to  cor-  ! 
rect  the  testimony.  She  felt 
then,  she  related,  that  she  had 
done  Mr.  Lamb  “grievous 
wrong.” 

• 

Fort  Wayne 
TV  Ruling 
Before  Court 

Washington 

The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  was  asked  this  week  to 
set  aside  an  FCC  decision 
which  denied  a  television  li¬ 
cense  to  an  applicant  whose 
principals  are  tr-ustees  of  one 
of  two  newspapers  having  joint 
advertising  rates. 

Facilities  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  were  sought  by  James  R. 
Fleming  and  Paul  V.  McNutt, 
trustees  of  the  Journal  Gazette 
which,  with  the  Sentinel,  com¬ 
prises  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  a  joint  production  corpo¬ 
ration. 

Better  Equipped 

A  commission  examiner 
found  Anthony  Wayne  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  (Fleming  and 
McNutt)  better  equipped  to 
give  satisfactory  "rV  service 
than  Radio  Fort  Wayne,  Inc., 
FCC  agreed  with  its  hearing 
officer  on  that  point  but  held 
for  Radio  Fort  Wayne  on  the 
ground  that  Messrs,  Fleming 
and  McNutt  declined,  as  trust¬ 
ees,  to  cancel  the  joint  adver¬ 
tising  contract.  The  reply  was 
that  the  pact  is  completely  le¬ 
gal  and  could  not  be  reached 
without  inviting  successful  suit. 

The  appellate  brief  filed  this 
week  asserted:  “This  overlooks 
the  fact  that  the  (newspaper) 
majority  shareholders  had  no 
interest  in  the  television  appli¬ 
cation,  and  that  the  Journal 
Gazette  is  precluded  by  con¬ 
tract  from  engaging  in  any  but 
a  newspaper’s  business.  Simi¬ 
larly  ignored  is  the  examiner’s 
finding  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
mission,  that:  Anthony  Wayne 
contemplated  a  television  oper¬ 
ation  completely  independent 
from  the  Journal  Gazette. 
There  would  be  no  overlap  of 
staffs  between  the  proposed 
television  station  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Gazette. 
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What  Makes  Good  Candidate 
For  Production  Manager? 


“The  first  requisite  to  becom¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  production 
manager  is  that  one  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  some  one  of  the  allied 
trade  unions.” 


Field  Survey  Exposes  Some  Clues 
To  Meeting  Newspapers’  Problem 

By  Walter  E.  Mattson  Jr. 


we  would  have  been  had  we 
had  college  training,  and  those 
that  come  in  through  engineer¬ 
ing  feel  the  need  for  actual 
back-shop  training.  There  are 
plenty  of  examples  of  both  in 
the  business  right  now. 


Management  of  newspapers  must  look  more  and  more  toward 
efficiency  and  dollar  savings  in  production.  The  price  tag  placed 
on  labor  in  all  crafts  has  almost  doubled  since  the  end  of  World 
War  11.  Automaticity  and  other  innovations  have  helped  to  re¬ 
lieve  somewhat  the  burden  of  production  costs,  hut  coordina¬ 
tion  among  departments  must  also  be  achieved. 

Many  newspapers  have  crea- 


Ability  to  Get  Along 
With  People 

“The  same  trait  nearly  all 
the  really  good  men  in  the  field 
have  that  can  be  taught  only 
by  experience  is  the  ability  to 


Experience  Best  Teacher 
“Most  newspapers  operate 
with  mechanical  departments 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  trade 
unions.  This  factor  makes  it 
difficult  to  obtain  the  back¬ 
ground  experience  that  is  im¬ 
perative  to  successful  opera¬ 
tions  of  printing  production  de¬ 
partments  following  an  engi¬ 
neering  education.” 


ted  the  position  of  production 
manager  to  solve  the  problems 
of  coordination  and  to  minimize 
production  costs.  The  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  newspapers 
using  these  services  in  itself 
attests  to  the  success  achieved 
by  production  managers  in  the 


How  Some  View  Jobs 
'  There  have  been  many  an¬ 
swers  to  the  question,  What 
makes  a  good  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  manager?  Some  say 
that  educational  background  in 
engineering  is  necessary,  others 
feel  that  educational  back- 
^  ground  in  business  is  the  pri- 
^  mary  qualification,  and  still 
others  are  of  the  opinion  that 
experience  in  the  crafts  is  a 
must. 

The  need  for  a  study  to 
determine  the  qualifications  of 
a  newspaper  production  man¬ 
ager  was  indicated  originally 
by  men  in  the  newspaper  field. 

!  Various  printing  management 
texts  and  periodicals  were 
scrutinized,  and  no  information 
was  found  pertaining  to  the 
necessary  requirements  of  the 
individual  aspiring  to  become 
a  newspaper  production  man¬ 
ager.  The  opinions  of  many 
^  newspaper  prc^uction  managers 
as  to  the  necessary  background 
and  experiences  for  the  job 
were  obtained.  Even  these  left 
room  for  considerable  doubt  as 
to  actual  requirements. 

It  is,  in  fact,  interesting  to 
note  some  of  the  opinions  of 
the  men  surveyed  as  to  the 


Educational  Background 

SUGGESTED 

ACTUAL 

Major 

Minor 

Course 

Course 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Cent 

Cent 

Cent 

of 

of 

of 

No.  Total 

No.  Total 

No. 

Total 

Engineering  .  21  61.8 

4  11.6 

7 

20.6 

Business  Administration..  1 1  32.4 

9  26.5 

2 

5.9 

Liberal  Arts  .  2  5.8 

4 

11.7 

100% 

Law  . 

1 

2.9 

Other  . 

2 

5.9 

No  College  Training  .... 

18 

53 

100% 

Note:  32.4%  actually  graduated  from  college 

necessary  qualifications  of  a 
good  newspaper  production 
manager: 


“It  is  hard  to  determine  just 
what  training  is  needed  to 
make  a  good  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  man.  It  is  a  hard  fact 
that  you  just  can’t  learn  the 
newspaper  business  out  of 
books  or  by  limited  on-the-job 
training. 

“Most  of  us  now  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  came  up  through  the  back 
shop,  although  there  are  sever¬ 
al  engineers  without  back-shop 
training  that  have  been  very 
successful.  Those  that  came 
up  through  the  back  shop  get 
the  feeling  of  how  much  better 


(Th!i  arficU  is  a  digest  of  a  thesis  written  by  Mr.  Mattson  in  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Business  Administration  at  Portland  University,  Portland,  Maine.  A  Marine 
•ttaran,  he  is  a  member  of  the  typographical  union  and  has  had  ex- 
pariance  in  both  newspaper  and  job  printing  work.  His  intent  to  become 

•  newspaper  production  manager  motivated  him  to  investigate  the  pre¬ 
viously  unsurveyed  qualifications  of  the  business.  The  result  of  this  study 
has  prompted  him  to  enter  graduate  school,  with  engineering  training  as 

•  goal.) 


“My  opinion  is  in  order  for 
a  man  to  be  in  charge  of  any 
department  he  should  be  able 
to  do  the  things  he  expects 
others  to  do  ...  I  think  that 
experience  is  the  best  teacher.” 
•  *  • 

“A  very  important  phase  of 
training  for  the  newspaper 
production  manager  is  person¬ 
nel  and  labor  relations.  It  is 
essential  that  production  man¬ 
agers  have  full  knowledge  of 
known  laws  and  precedents.” 


“A  shop  background  is  in¬ 
valuable.  However,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  college  approach 
will,  in  due  time,  become  a 
must.” 

*  ♦  « 


“A  competent  man  must  have 
labor  relations,  personnel  and 
executive  skills  in  addition  to 
technical  logic  and  training.” 


get  along  with  people.  Produc¬ 
tion  managers  are  primarily  ex¬ 
peditors  and  are  dealing  with 
very  highly  organized  craft 
workers.  To  get  the  job  done 
takes  a  lot  of  know-how  and 
technical  knowledge  and  even 
more  important — the  ability  to 
get  these  craftsmen  to  do  the 
job  as  you  want  it  done  for 
the  general  good  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.” 


“A  background  of  engineer¬ 
ing  is  helpful,  but  administra¬ 
tion,  handling  of  personnel,  and 
a  general  knowledge  of  the 
problems  outside  the  produc¬ 
tion  department  are  increasing¬ 
ly  important.  A  well-trained 
production  man  should  have 
mechanical  aptitude,  but  the 
ability  to  make  decisions  as  a 
result  of  clear  thinking  is  even 
more  important.” 


“There  is  a  great  need  for 
production  men  who  have  a 
sound  knowledge  of  every  me¬ 
chanical  trade  used  by  news¬ 
papers.  Education  and  theory 
without  practical  knowledge  is 
no  qualification.” 


“The  feeling  prevails  today 
that  a  likely  individual  picked 
from  one  of  the  crafts  and 
one  who  possesses  leadership 
is  sufficient.  While  this  is  im¬ 
portant,  I  believe  a  college 
training  in  addition  makes  an 
ideal  combination,  especially 
if  this  training  is  made  up  of 
engineering  subjects.” 


With  this  wide  diversity  of 
opinion,  an  investigation  of 
past  experience  of  successful 
present-day  production  man¬ 
agers  seemed  an  excellent 
means  of  determining  the  qual¬ 
ifications  required.  (Question¬ 
naires  were  sent  to  production 
managers  on  ANPA  member 
newspapers  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States.) 

Data  on  Questionnaires 
The  facts  reported  on  the 
questionnaires  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  production  man- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Editors  Prod  Officials 
On  Public  Notice  Duty 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  assumed 
industry  leadership  this  week 
in  an  effort  to  block  a  growing 
movement  to  eliminate  a  large 
amount  of  public  notice  adver¬ 
tising. 

A  carefully  worded  resolu¬ 
tion,  adopted  with  only  one  dis¬ 
senting  voice,  posed  the  issue 
of  the  people’s  right  to  know 
in  reminding  city  officials  that 
it  was  their  duty,  spelled  out  in 
state  law  for  more  than  50 
years,  to  publish  “complete 
tabulated  statements  annually 
on  tax  exempt  property.” 

Mayors  Group  Blamed 

The  Society  membership  act¬ 
ed  after  President  Oxie  Reich- 
ler,  Yonkers  Herald-Statesman, 
put  the  finger  on  the  State 
Conference  of  Mayors  as  being 
an  organization  which  is  en¬ 
couraging  city  officials  to 
ignore  the  statutory  require¬ 
ments. 

(Officials  of  the  Conference 
said  later  there  was  no  such  at¬ 
tempt  to  encourage  violations 
of  the  law  but  there  would  be 
a  determined  effort  to  amend 
the  law  so  that  much  of  this 
expense  of  legal  advertising 
could  be  avoided.) 

The  editors’  resolution  re¬ 
minded  public  officials  concern¬ 
ed  of  “their  responsibility  to 
inform  the  public.”  Its  adoption 
followed  a  recital  by  William 
Waters,  Ithaca  Journal,  and 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  of  a  situation  in  Ithaca 
where  officials  decline  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  public  notice  re¬ 
quirement  on  tax  exempt  pro¬ 
perty.  Mr.  Waters  said  the  tax 
exemption  list  exceeds  the 
amount  of  the  taxable  property, 
due  chiefly  to  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity’s  holdings. 

A  dispute  has  arisen,  Mr. 
Waters  explained,  because  the 
city  officials  rely  on  a  state 
legal  officer’s  interpretation  of 
“tabulated”  as  meaning  merely 
a  summary  of  amounts  by  pro¬ 
perty  classifications. 

‘Advertising  Salesmen’ 

In  debate  on  the  resolution, 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  executive 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
argued  that  there  was  not  a 
clearcut  “right-to-know”  issue 
since  there  was  no  question  of 
secrecy  or  refusal  of  access  to 
the  tax  records.  He  suggested 
that  newspapers  could,  as  a 
public  service  responsibility, 
keep  their  readers  properly  in¬ 


formed  on  tax  exemptions.  Ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  editors  putting 
themselves  on  record  as  “ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen,”  he  cast  the 
lone  dissenting  vote. 

(The  subject  has  been  under 
discussion  in  the  past  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  notably 
at  the  urging  of  Franklin  R. 
Little  of  Ogdensburg  who  made 
a  study  of  the  statutes  and 
claimed  that  newspapers  were 
losing  a  considerable  amount  of 
legal  advertising  by  default.) 

Opposed  to  Codes 

Norman  R.  Baker,  Nyack 
Journal-News,  urged  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  continue  to  resist  pro¬ 
posals  by  the  State  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  to  join  in  a  code  of  co¬ 
operation  on  hospital-medical 
news.  Sam  H.  Day,  New  York 
Journal  -  American,  reported 
there  was  a  stalemate  in  dis¬ 
cussions  with  the  bench  and 
bar  on  press  cooperation  in  en¬ 
forcing  a  publicity  code  on 
crime. 

The  compilation  of  a  tran¬ 
scribed  record  of  State  Senate 
debate  is  still  on  an  experi¬ 
mental  basis,  Kirtland  I.  King, 
United  Press  reported,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Os¬ 
wald  D.  Heck,  is  the  chief 
resistance  to  such  a  record  in 
that  house.  Sanford  E.  Stan¬ 
ton,  Journal-American  political 
editor,  said  the  editors  ought 
to  fight  to  get  a  full  record  and 
Pi’esident  Reichler  advised  them 
to  “go  after”  Mr.  Heck  in  ap¬ 
plying  various  forms  of  pres¬ 
sure. 


Flareup  with  Sokolsky 
Several  editors  tangled  with 
George  Sokolsky,  the  columnist. 


GRAINS  OF  PRAISE  are  heaped 
upon  Fred  Record,  left,  veteran 
grain  reporter  of  the  New  York 
Times,  by  Julius  Mayer,  president 
of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
Mr.  Record  received  a  gold  watch 
— emblematic  of  50  years  on  the 
beat. 


after  he  asserted  in  a  dinner 
speech  that  the  nation’s  press 
was  guilty  of  widespread  news 
suppression.  Benjamin  Car- 
roll,  Westchester  Newspapers, 
and  Henry  Leader,  AP,  led  the 
counterattack,  challenging  Mr. 
Sokolsky  to  support  his  accusa¬ 
tion.  The  columnist  replied 
with  a  specification  of  sup¬ 
pression  by  omission  in  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  Army-McCarthy 
hearings.  He  declared  that  the 
news  reports  he  read  bore  little 
resemblance  to  what  he  ob¬ 


served  on  television;  nor  did 
they  line  up  with  the  transcripts 
of  testimony  which  has  com¬ 
pared.  He  conceded  that  news¬ 
papers  couldn’t  print  all  of  the 
transcript. 

Mr.  Sokolsky  developed,  in 
his  main  discourse,  the  theme 
that  the  fight  between  Marxism 
and  Christianity  is  the  real 
news  story  of  our  time  rather 
than  all  of  the  incidental 
events.  He  urged  editors  to 
give  greater  attention  to  it 
and  keep  God  in  the  spotlight 


Working  Press  Experts  Suggest 
Ways  of  Improving  Newspapers 


Six  panels  of  working  press 
experts,  assembled  by  Richard 
H.  Amberg,  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  went  over  their  spe¬ 
cial  areas  in  discussing  pos¬ 
sible  ways  of  improving  news¬ 
papers.  Some  highlights  in  the 
conversations : 

Women’s  Pages 

Patricia  Hogarbome,  Bing¬ 
hamton  Press,  chastised  food 
editors  who  attend  the  annual 
conferences  with  advertisers 
and  write  meaningless,  gushy 
prose  and  drivel  in  a  personal 
diary  report,  instead  of  giving 
facts  and  recipes  the  readers 
want. 

Alice  Keegan,  Syracuse  Post' 
Standard,  said  the  local  angle 
is  played  in  fashion  and  food 
stories,  even  to  giving  local 
store  credits.  An  annual  Wo¬ 
man  of  Achievement  Award 
gains  goodwill  and  readership. 

Katherine  Van  Epps,  A(6o- 
ny  Knickerbocker  News,  has 
found  that  men’s  pictures  on 
the  women’s  pages  draw  male 
readership.  “The  men  don’t 
apologize  any  more  for  reading 
my  pages.” 

Cynthia  Lowry,  AP,  pleaded 
with  editors  to  let  the  service 
know  what  they  want  in  the 
way  of  women’s  page  material. 

Sports 

John  Fox,  Binghamton  Press 
explained  that  the  accent  is 
being  shifted  to  scholastic 
sports  because  big-time  sports 
is  dying.  Each  of  five  men  on 
the  sports  staff  takes  care  of 
a  local  high  school.  You  have 
to  be  careful,  in  coverage  of 
scholastic  games,  he  said,  that 
you  spare  the  needle;  it  isn’t 
fair  to  judge  a  high  school 
player  by  college  or  profes¬ 
sional  standards. 

Jack  Slattery,  Syracuse  Her- 
ald-Joumal,  accused  editors  of 
lacking  in  respect  for  their  own 
sports  writers  to  the  extent 
that  they  play  up  “ghost”  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  World  Series  by 


Joe  DiMaggio  rather  than  the 
story  filed  by  their  staffer. 

Alan  Gould,  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette,  said  there’s  heavy  in¬ 
terest  in  outdoor  sports  but  the 
paper  needs  someone  who  gets 
pleasure  out  of  hunting,  fish¬ 
ing,  etc.  and  knows  how  to 
write  about  it. 

William  Reddy,  Syracust 
Post-Standard,  bemoaned  the 
fact  that  a  sports  columnist  is 
burdened  with  too  many  details 
and  can’t  work  around  the 
clock. 

Financial 

Sylvia  Porter,  New  York 
Post,  thought  editors  should 
stop  giving  business  news  the 
runaround  and  the  burial  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  back  of  the  paper 
where  a  page  of  news  becomes 
a  catchall  for  advertisers’  de¬ 
sires.  Nearly  75%  of  her  col¬ 
umn  fan  mail  comes  from  wom¬ 
en  who  usually  write:  “Dear 
Miss  Porter,  I  was  talking  with 
my  husband  about  an  invest¬ 
ment  and  I  said  to  him  ...” 
It’s  rarely  “he  said  to  me,” 
Miss  Porter  pointed  out. 

Bruce  Mann,  Rochester 
Times-Union,  advocated  busi¬ 
ness  writing  which  stresses 
livable  economics,  personal  bud¬ 
geting  problems,  etc.  He  also 
advocated  the  publishing  of  ru¬ 
mor  items  in  business  columns, 
and  recommended  that  editors 
rewrite  from  the  New  York 
Times  and  Wall  Street  Journal 
those  items  that  have  human 
interest. 

Frank  Early,  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  took  the  position 
that  business  reporting  is  bet¬ 
ter  today  than  15  years  ago 
and  “poor  coverage  is  better 
than  none.”  He  said  business 
desks  need  more  help,  if  only 
someone  to  open  the  mail. 

John  Forrest,  New  York 
Times,  explained  he  edits  the 
business  pages  with  the  philo¬ 
sophy  that  New  York  City  is 
the  biggest  small  town  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Deposit  $39,60,  Please 


Hearst  on  the  Scene 
For  Big  Soviet  Story 


After  several  hours  of  efforts  to  link  New  York  and  Moscow 
by  telephone,  ABC  Commentator  John  MacVane  obtained  a 
20-minute  interview  with  William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr.  and 
his  editorial  assistant,  Frank  Conniff,  who  were  at  the  National 
Hotel  near  the  Kremlin  following  the  sudden  shift  in  Soviet 
leadership  on  Feb.  8. 

The  call,  inspired  by  Jesse  Mass,  newsroom  editor,  and 
Don  Coe,  director  of  special  events,  cost  ABC  $39.60. 

Following  is  a  transcript  of  the  conversation  only  unintelligi¬ 
ble  portions  having  been  deleted.  (Whenever  MacVane  asked 
searching  questions,  “static”  made  Mr.  Hearst's  replies  indis¬ 
tinct.) 


MacVane:  Hello. 

Hearst:  Yes. 

MacVane:  This  is  John  Mac¬ 
Vane  of  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  in  New  York 
calling  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr.  in  Moscow. 

Hearst:  Well  you’re  speaking 
to  him,  Johnnie,  and  how  are 
you? 

MacVane:  Well,  Bill,  how  are 
you?  You  certainly  are  there 
in  Moscow  at  an  exciting  time. 
We  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  resignation  of  Malenkov. 
You’ve  been  on  the  scene  for 
the  past  week  and  you’ve  talked 
with  the  Soviet  heads  of  state. 
Did  you  have  any  inkling  that 
the  change  in  leadership  was 
coming  ? 

Hearst:  Not  the  slightest, 
Johnnie. 

MacVane:  Was  this  a  great 
surprise  generally  there  in 
Moscow  ? 

Hearst:  I  would  say  no  one 
here  .  .  .  for  a  moment  .  .  . 
in  diplomatic  circles  .  .  .  would 
even  .  .  . 

MacVane:  I  see.  What  has 
been  the  effect  on  the  people 
of  Moscow?  Is  there  open  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  matter  in  the 
streets  ? 

Hearst:  If  there  is  it’s  in  a 
language  I  can’t  understand. 

MacVane:  I  mean  are  they 
gathering  together  and  discuss¬ 
ing  the  affair,  do  you  think? 

Hearst:  I  purposely  looked 
out  the  window  a  dozen  times. 

MacVane:  Yes. 

Hearst:  To  see  whether  there 
was  any  difference  in  the 
crowds  that  walk  along  the 
street. 

MacVane:  Yes. 

Hearst:  There’s  just  not  a 
ripnle  O’-  murmur. 

MacVane:  I  see.  Well  what 
does  it  mean  as  you  see  it. 
Bill?  .  .  .  particularly  the  fact 
that  Marshall  Bulganin  is  an 
army  man  and  has  now  become 
Prime  Minister. 


John  MacVana 


Hearst:  Well,  everything  is 
full  of  about  ten  different  in¬ 
terpretations. 

MacVane:  I  see.  So  that  the 
diplomats  and  correspondents 
there  aren’t  agreed  whether 
this  will  mean  any  sudden 
change  in  the  course  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  for  instance. 

Hearst:  No.  We  just  left  the 
Supreme  Soviet. 

MacVane:  Yes. 

Hearst:  It  looks  like  they’re 
going  to  keep  this  on  and  on 
and  on  .  .  .  the  usual  propa¬ 
ganda  lie. 

MacVane:  Yes. 

Hearst:  How  strong  socialism 
was  getting  and  how  neo-lithic 
capitalism  was  lagging. 

MacVane:  Yes. 

Hearst:  And  you  know,  that’s 
hard  to  take  even  in  your  own 
language  much  less  in  Russian. 

MacVane:  (Laughs). 

MacVane:  But  what  this  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Marshall  Bul¬ 
ganin  means,  we’ve  had  a  great 
deal  of  speculation  about 
Khrushchev  being  number  one 
man — in  fact,  are  you  free  to 
talk  as  to  what  you  think  about 
it? 

Hearst:  From  our  own  .  .  . 
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I  think  that  .  .  .  ,  you  know  the 
head  of  our  International  News 
Service  European  staff,  Kings¬ 
bury  Smith? 

MacVane:  I  know  that  very 
brilliant  man. 

Hearst:  .  .  .  and  could  con¬ 
vince  George  Sokolsky  in  a 
minute. 

MacVane:  Yes. 

Hearst:  People  seem  to  feel, 
and  I  go  along  with  it,  that 
something  of  the  individual  .  .  . 
doesn’t  lose  anything  by  this 
at  all. 

MacVane:  Yes. 

Hearst:  Whether  or  not  Mar¬ 
shall  Bulganin  is  really  the 
mind  of  stone,  I  don’t  know. 
I’m  not  an  expert.  I  have 
trouble  figuring  out  who  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  the  next  president. 

MacVane:  Well  you’ve  cer¬ 
tainly  reached  Moscow  at  a 
very  exciting  moment.  Bill,  and 
I  think  we  all  envy  you  here, 
being  on  the  spot. 

Hearst:  Life  has  been  .  .  .  , 
Johnny.  And  I  must  say  that 
they’ve  given  us,  what  we  call 
the  white  sidewall  treatment 
as  well  as  the  red  carpet  be¬ 
cause  they  lay  out  those  big 
cars  for  you  .  .  .  one  of  these 
top  fellows. 

MacVane:  Oh,  Yes. 

Hearst:  .\nd  there’s  a  big  one 
with  the  old  Packard  ...  al¬ 
ways  has  white  walls  on  it,  so 
when  you  .  .  .  the  white  walls. 

Hearst:  He  (Smith)  is  still 
the  Supreme  Soviet  but  Frank 
is  here  and  just  wants  to  say 
hello. 

MacVane:  All  right,  fine. 
What  I  wanted  to  tell  you  Bill 
before  I  leave  is  we’re  going 
to  call  you  tomorrow.  What 
time  and  place  can  we  get  you? 

Hearst:  Well,  we’re  —  our 
plans  are  to  go  to  Leningrad 
tonight. 

MacVane:  Oh,  Leningrad  to¬ 
night. 

Hearst:  Yes,  now  if  .  .  . 

MacVane:  Do  you  know  the 
hotel  there? 

Hearst:  The  Astoria  Hotel  in 
Leningrad. 

MacVane:  Astoria  Hotel. 

Hearst:  Yes. 

MacVane:  At  about  what 
time? 

Hearst:  Well  we  won’t  be 
there  till  noon  our  time  which 
is  4  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
your  time. 

MacVane:  Four  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow  morning? 

Hearst:  Yes. 

MacVane:  Okay,  well  we’re 
going  to  play  back  this  con¬ 
versation  this  afternoon.  Bill. 

Hearst:  And  have  them  pick 
it  up  because  it  might  be  a  good 
play  for  both  you  and  .  .  . 

MacVane:  Yes,  we’re  going 
to  play  this  back,  this  conversa- 


Press  Women^s 
Tour  A  Sellout 

Toronto 

The  Canadian  Women’s  Press 
Club  summer  tour  of  Europe  is 
so  flooded  with  applications 
that  extra  transportation  will 
be  needed. 

The  tour  chairman,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  S.  Oliver,  said  a  72- 
passenger  plane  has  already 
been  filled  and  20  more  passen¬ 
gers  are  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  tour,  open  to  newspaper 
women  across  the  country,  cel¬ 
ebrates  the  Press  Club’s  1954 
Golden  Anniversary.  The  wom¬ 
en  leave  Canada  June  14  and 
return  July  11. 


tion  of  ours  .  .  . 

Hearst:  Yes,  that’s  it  John, 
if  you  use  anything  .  .  .  and  I 
think  I’ll  be  a  good  publisher 
and  get  my  ear  off  this  phone. 

MacVane:  All  right,  fine. 

Conniff:  Johnny,  I  think  that 
the  big  fellow  is  a  Mr.  K.  you 
know. 

MacVane:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Conniff:  Mr.  Khrushchev. 

MacVane:  Yes. 

Conniff :  I  think  he  is  the  man 
who  emerges  as  “Mr.  Big” 
around  this  joint. 

MacVane:  I  see.  Well,  that’s 
extremely  interesting.  That  set¬ 
tles  something  that  we’re  all 
speculating  about  here. 

Conniff:  John. 

MacVane:  Yes. 

Conniff:  It  seems  so  reassert¬ 
ing  the  Central  Committee, — 
the  Central  Committee’s  para¬ 
mount  role  in  shaping  the 
whole  thing. 

MacVane:  I  see. 

Conniff:  That’s  the  way  I  be¬ 
lieve  and  that’s  the  way  I 
think  that’s  the  way  informed 
opinion  lies  here. 

MacVane:  I  see.  Well,  thank 
you  very  much. 

Conniff :  To  have  Khrushchev, 
secretary  of  the  party  ask  the 
nomination  of  Bulganin.  He 
talked  with  us  for  three  hours 
on  Saturday. 

MacVane:  Yes. 

Conniflf:  Yes,  and  he  makes 
pretty  much  sense  and  he  talks 
like  a  man  who  knows  pretty 
well  what  he’s  doing. 

MacVane:  Yes.  Well  fine. 
Thank  you  very  much  Frank, 
and  thank  Bill. 

• 

Guild  in  Toronto 

Toronto 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  was  certified  this  week 
as  bargaining  agent  for  edi¬ 
torial  department  employes  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail. 
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Pacific  Press  Meet 
Planned  Next  Year 


By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco 

A  move  for  a  Pacific  Basin 
newspaper  publishers  corifer- 
ence  to  promote  understanding 
among  all  the  nations  and  ter¬ 
ritories  bordering  the  Pacific 
gained  momentum  at  annual 
convention  sessions  here  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  this  week. 

Japan’s  endorsement  of  a 
plan  for  a  Pacific  Basin  gather¬ 
ing  during  the  1956  CNPA  con¬ 
vention  was  brought  to  the  ses¬ 
sions  by  Masao  Tsuda,  secre¬ 
tary-general  of  Japan  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  &  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Japan  also  hopes  such  a  gath¬ 
ering  will  lead  to  a  Pacific  Ba¬ 
sin  conference  in  Tokyo  two 
years  later,  Mr.  Tsuda  said. 
If  that  is  impractical,  a  Ha¬ 
waii  gathering  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted,  he  suggested. 

At  their  post-convention  ses¬ 
sion  Feb.  6,  directors  of  the 
CNPA  endorsed  a  proposal  to 
send  John  B.  Long,  general 
manager,  across  the  Pacific  to 
extend  the  organization’s  invi¬ 
tation  to  countries  of  the  Basin. 
The  presence  of  a  large  delega¬ 
tion  from  Hawaii  at  this  year's 
meeting  added  impetus  to  the 
project. 

Newsmen  As  Envoys 

Such  a  move  would  serve  to 
eliminate  the  development  of 
prejudice,  Mr.  Tsuda  said  in  his 
message  to  the  convention. 

“International  understanding 
breeds  friendship  and  respect 
among  peoples  and  this,  in  turn, 
leads  to  cooperation  and  mutual 
assistance  and  contributes  to 
the  cause  of  international 
peace,”  Mr.  Tsuda  said. 

“In  order  to  remove  the  ig¬ 
norance,  suspicion  and  mistrust 
among  the  peoples,  mass  com¬ 
munications  of  all  countries 
must  cooperate  to  promote  the 
mutual  understanding  between 
nations.  To  this  end,  I  believe 
newspapermen  of  all  countries 
must  first  understand  each 
other,”  he  emphasized. 

The  proposal  for  a  1955  ses¬ 
sion  with  publishers  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  Pacific  nations  was  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  Long  at  a  CNPA 
directors’  meeting  last  Fall. 

Walter  Kane,  Bakersfield 
Californian,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  CNPA  to  succeed  Gra¬ 
dy  Setzler,  Blythe  Palo  Verde 
Valley  Times.  Seymour  Sterl¬ 
ing,  Sanger  Herald,  and  Eugene 


C.  Bishop,  Peninsula  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  of  Palo  Alto,  were 
elected  vicepresidents,  with  Bert 
J.  Abraham,  Bellflower  Herald 
Enterprise,  secretary-treasurer. 

Guthrie  Tribute 

In  a  special  convention  tri¬ 
bute,  a  gold  CNPA  life  mem¬ 
bership  card  was  presented  to 
James  A.  Guthrie,  editor  Son 
Bernardino  Sun-Telegraph.  By 
ballot  at  a  Convention  exhibit, 
the  California  Nevada  AP  $150 
“best  of  show”  photo  award 
went  to  Leslie  A.  Dodds,  San 
Diego  Union. 

Governor  Goodwin  Knight 
pointed  to  the  importance  of 
newspapers  in  safeguarding 
against  an  emergency.  He 
pointed  to  the  part  the  news¬ 
papers  performed  in  “safe¬ 
guarding  California  against  so¬ 
cialism”  in  recent  decades. 
Should  dire  emergency  or 
atomic  attack  occur.  Gov. 
Knight  said  “whether  we  can 
depend  on  recovery  for  counter¬ 
attack  depends  on  your  news¬ 
papers.” 

CNPA  accomplishments  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  included  launch¬ 
ing  of  the  apprentice  printer 
scholarship  plan,  and  conduct  of 
the  first  CNPA  forum  for 
weeklies,  retiring  President 
Setzler  reported.  Plans  are  un¬ 
der  way  for  an  advertising 
seminar. 

Water  Stand  Debated 

From  the  overlapping  round 
table  sessions  emerged  plans  to 
meet  competition,  combat  costs 
and  develop  new  business. 
From  the  general  sessions  came 
the  historic  California  cry  for 
water,  with  the  decision  to  dis¬ 
tribute  to  the  membership  a 
detailed  statement  on  the  upper 


Colorado  River  Basin  water  is¬ 
sue.  A  resolution  was  dropped 
on  the  grounds  such  an  action 
would  be  contrary  to  the  CNPA 
ban  on  taking  stands  in  politi¬ 
cal  issues. 

A  debate  broke  over  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Dean  Lesher,  Merced 
Sun-Star,  that  the  convention 
reaffirm  a  previous  stand  on 
publication  of  delinquent  tax 
lists.  In  the  debate  General 
Manager  Long  said  his  integ¬ 
rity  had  been  challenged.  He 
was  given  a  rising  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

CNPA  has  a  pension  plan 
adaptable  to  all  members,  week¬ 
ly  or  daily,  reported  Stanley 
Larson,  Claremont  Courier. 
The  program  is  based  on  stu¬ 
dies  begun  in  1951. 

Zoned  distribution  and  tele¬ 
vision  discussions  marked  the 
dailies  session,  with  Carl  W. 
Schooss,  El  Centro  Post-Press, 
reporting  extensive  inquiries 
had  shown  no  small-scale  TV 
station  in  a  small-town  market 
has  succeeded. 

Audits  Answer  TV 

Audits  by  established  re¬ 
search  firms  have  been  used 
to  combat  extravagant  video 
claims  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
he  advised.  He  described  claims 
as  fantastic.  The  first  Post- 
Press  survey  showed  1,640  sets 
existed  where  5000  were  claim¬ 
ed;  the  second  found  5,300  sets 
in  an  area  for  which  TV  claim¬ 
ed  100,000  viewers,  he  added. 

Harold  Schlotthauer,  San 
Mateo  Times,  said  that  paper 
had  found  an  earlier  press  time 
advisable.  Another  convention 
report  advised  that  a  telegraph 
survey  of  Coast  metropolitan 
areas  showed  home  edition 
press  runs  now  begin  at  1:30 
p.  m.,  on  an  average. 

Zoned  disti-ibution  is  grow¬ 
ing,  another  survey  showed. 
Reasons  varied,  the  discussion 
showed.  The  Long  Bench  In¬ 
dependent  Press-Telegram 
zoned  distribution  is  to  enable 
coverage  of  four  individual 


WALTER  KANE.  left.  CNPA 


president,  receives  redwood  gavel 
from  Ben  A.  Cober. 

shopping  centers  in  its  area,  i 
reported  Herman  H.  Ridder,  ' 
publisher.  The  San  Bernardi- 
no  Sun-Telegraph’s  neighbor-  ^ 
hood  pages  are  provided,  ba¬ 
sically  as  a  service,  Mr.  Guthrie 
said. 

On  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  more  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  weeklies  are  expanding 
zoning  into  other  areas  with  re¬ 
duced  rates  for  “pick-up”  ad¬ 
vertisements,  reports  in  that 
round  table  showed. 

Weeklies  heard  of  the  NEA- 
sponsored  Weekly  Newspaper 
Representative  service  in  a 
message  by  Paul  C.  Smith, 
Rock  Rapids  (la.)  Reporter. 
This  service  is  now  in  the  black 
and  December  billings  totalled 
$600,000  he  reported. 

• 

Officers  Elected 
By  CNPA  Bureau 

San  Francisco 
Paul  S.  Moffatt,  business 
manager,  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  was  elected  president  of 
the  CNPA  Industrial  Relations 
Bureau  at  the  organization’s 
annual  meeting.  He  succeeds 
Warren  Brown,  Jr.,  publisher, 
Richmond  (Calif.)  Independent. 

John  J.  Tuttle,  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times,  was  re¬ 
elected  vicepresident  with 
George  W.  Chambers  of  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  the 
newly-named  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 


JOSEPH  R.  KNOWLAND,  Oakland  Tribune,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  Conn,  San  Jose  Mercury-News,  at  meeting  of 
Callfornla-Nevada  AP  members.  (Story  on  page  63.) 


ED 


GOV.  GOODWIN  KNIGHT,  left,  of  California  leads 
applause  for  James  A.  Guthrie,  after  presentation  of 
CNPA  life  membership  to  him. 
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M-m.m,  A  BAD  WEEK  FOR  M’ 


MENDES  AND  MALENKOV 


WHAT  WAS  THAT 

Dowling,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


THE  REAL  GONE  GUYS 

Manning,  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


■OH.  EVER  THUS  .  .  . ' 

Rosen,  Albany  |N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 


^Round  Their  Beats 


Brodney  Wins  Sprint 
With  Malenkov  Flash 


The  first  word  of  the  drama¬ 
tic  resignation  of  Georgi  Mal¬ 
enkov  as  Soviet  Premier 
reached  the  world  Feb.  8  in  a 
faintly  audible  telephone  call 
from  the  United  Press  staff 
correspondent,  Kenneth  Brod¬ 
ney,  in  Moscow  to  the  UP 
bureau  in  London. 

“I  have  a  flash,”  he  said 
when  the  connection  was  made. 

“Malenkov  has  resigned! 
That’s  right!  Officially,  Malen¬ 
kov  has  resigned!  As  Premier!” 

At  that  moment  Moscow 
radio  was  broadcasting  a 
children’s  program.  The  satel¬ 
lite  radio  stations  were  carry¬ 
ing  propaganda,  music  or  were 
silent. 

Mr.  Brodney  gave  E  &  P 
this  account  of  the  sudden  de¬ 
velopments; 

He  was  sitting  in  the  Foreign 
Correspondent’s  Press  Gallery 
in  the  White  Chamber  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  at  1  p.m.  pre¬ 
pared  to  cover  an  announced 
foreign  policy  speech  b  y 
Foreign  Minister  V.  M.  Molo¬ 
tov. 

The  Race  Is  On 

Then  startingly,  A.  P.  Volkov 
stepped  to  the  rostrum  and  be¬ 
gan  reading  Malenkov’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  resignation. 

From  that  point  on,  the  story 
—according  to  Mr.  Brodney — 
became  a  foot  race. 


He  leaped  from  his  press  box 
seat,  bounded  down  four  flights 
of  stairs,  raced  other  newsmen 
across  three  large  courtyards 
of  the  Kremlin. 

He  pounded  past  Soviet  mili¬ 
tiamen  guarding  Borovitsky 
Gate  and  splashed  through  the 
slush  of  a  newly-fallen  snow 

liilllllill^^ 


to  Manezhnaya  Street,  where 
his  car  was  parked. 

His  Russian  chauffeur  skid¬ 
ded  through  the  slippery  streets 
on  the  six  blocks  run  to  the 
Central  Telegraph  office  with 
its  telephones  and  Soviet  cen¬ 
sors. 

There  he  handed  his  scribbled 
flash  to  a  censor  who  scanned 
and  approved  it  as  Mr.  Brod- 
ney’s  telephone  call  was  being 
put  through  to  London. 

After  the  flash  had  been  dic¬ 
tated  an  assistant  held  the 
telephone  circuit  open — at  one 
dollar  a  minute — while  Mr. 
Brodney  sat  nearby  and  wrote 


How  to  Read  N,  Y,  Times  Quickly 


You  can  read  the  New 
York  Times  daily  edition  in 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  daily  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  in  90  minutes,  if 
you  follow  the  system  sug¬ 
gested  to  school  teachers 
this  week  by  Lester  Markel, 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Times. 

He  said  the  Times  aver¬ 
aged  100,000  words  daily  and 
450,000  words  on  Sunday  and 
recommended  fast  reading 
with  the  art  of  skimming, 
not  “skimping.”  This  is  his 
system : 

“I  start  on  the  first  page 
and  read  it  all  the  way 
through,  disregarding  all 
jump  lines,  hoping  I  can 
pick  up  the  jumped  stories 
in  the  inside  pages.  This 
gives  a  perspective  on  the 
news. 

“I  recommend  also  a 


pretty  full  reading  of  the 
headlines.  Out  of  them  you 
get  the  flavor  of  the  news 
and  its  larger  sweep.  When 
you  come  upon  what  seems 
to  be  an  important  story, 
read  at  least  the  first  few 
paragraphs.  It  is  a  journal¬ 
istic  custom  to  condense  in 
the  opening  sections  the  out¬ 
standing  facts  of  any  story. 

“Especially  I  urge  you  not 
to  skimp  the  background  ar¬ 
ticles  that  explain  why 
things  happen.  These  are  the 
most  important  contributions 
a  newspaper  can  make. 

“Having  completed  this 
roundup  of  the  news  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  perspective  on 
events,  you  then  turn  to  the 
editorial  page,  not  for  a 
ready-made  opinion,  but  as 
a  check  against  your  own 
conclusions.” 


Ill . . 


his  story  take-by-take  and 
handed  each  into  the  booth  for 
dictation  to  London. 

Three  hours  later  the  foot 
race  was  repeated  when  the 
Supreme  Soviet  elected  Nikolai 
Bulganin  as  Malenkov’s  succes¬ 
sor. 

Circuit  Held  Open 

The  London-Moscow  tele¬ 
phone  circuit  was  kept  open 
continuously  for  seven  and  a 
half  hours,  with  men  detailed 
at  each  end  to  keep  talking — 
about  food,  the  weather,  sports 
or  anything  at  all  that  would 
keep  operators  from  breaking 
the  connection  until  the  story 
had  been  cleaned  up. 

It  was  hours  later  when  Mos¬ 
cow  Radio  gave  the  news  to 
the  Soviet  people  and  also  these 
instructions  to  the  editors  of 
the  provincial  press: 

“Tomorrow’s  papers  should 
publish  on  their  first  page  the 
picture  of  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.,  with  Mr.  Molotov 
(Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav 
M.  Molotov)  on  the  rostrum 
delivering  his  report. 

“Next  should  follow  the 
Khrushchev  (Nikita  S.  Khrush¬ 
chev,  party  secretary)  speech. 

“Underneath,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Comrade  (Nikolai  A.) 
Bulganin  as  Premier. 

“Then  Mr.  Malenkov’s  (for¬ 
mer  Premier  Georgi  M.  Malen¬ 
kov)  full  statement  on  his  re¬ 
quest  to  be  released  from  his 
functions. 

“Mr.  Molotov’s  report  on  for¬ 
eign  affairs  should  begin  in  the 
second  page.” 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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Details  of  L.A.  News 
Suspension  Bared 


Los  Angeles 
Financial  details  of  the  sale 
of  the  major  assets  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Daily  News  and  of  the 
last  few  years  of  the  paper’s 
life  began  to  be  revealed  last 
week  at  the  opening  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  hearings  for  Stockhold¬ 
ers  Publishing  Co. 

The  story  was  told  by  Clinton 
D.  McKinnon,  former  publisher, 
and  Arthur  B.  Pollock,  former 
business  manager,  under  ques¬ 
tioning  by  Robert  Bhutan,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  and  Hubert  F.  Laugh- 
am,  attorney  for  Receiver 
George  T,  Goggin. 

Testimony  revealed: 

1.  That  Mr,  McKinnon,  in 
addition  to  obtaining  $275,000 
from  the  Times-Mirror  Co.  for 
the  paper’s  name,  circulation 
lists,  features  and  library,  was 
given  a  personal  service  con¬ 
tract  valued  at  $125,000. 

2.  That  when  he  acquired 
the  paper  for  a  payment  of 
$25,000  Mr.  McKinnon  agreed 
to  pay  Robert  L.  Smith,  previ¬ 
ous  president  and  publisher, 
$100,000  for  his  services  for 
three  years  as  “public  relations 
adviser’’  for  the  paper. 

3.  That  Robert  K.  Straus  of 
New  York  put  up  a  total  of 
$50,000  for  an  option  on  the 
paper  and  the  option  was  can¬ 
celled  by  Mr.  McKinnon,  not 
by  Mr.  Straus  as  previously 
reported,  two  days  before  the 
Times-Mirror  sale. 

4.  That  from  1948  to  1953 
nearly  $3,500,000  was  put  into 
the  paper  by  means  of  loans 
from  various  individuals. 

5.  That  the  total  assets  of 
the  bankrupt  concern  are  about 
$900,000  while  the  liabilities 
are  estimated  at  about  $4,000,- 
000. 

Cancellable  Option 

Mr.  McKinnon  said  that  af¬ 
ter  he  had  paid  $25,000  for 
control  of  the  Daily  News  he 
had  made  cash  loans  to  the  pa¬ 
per  of  $45,000  and  others  ad¬ 
vanced  $340,000.  An  additional 
$50,000  was  obtained  from  Mr. 
Straus,  he  said,  under  an  op¬ 
tion  under  which  Mr,  Straus 
had  to  cover  certain  operating 
losses  to  retain. 

In  early  November,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  said,  Mr,  Straus  de¬ 
cided  “he  was  not  that  inter¬ 
ested”  so  his  financial  obliga¬ 
tion  was  reduced  and  the 
option  was  made  cancellable  by 


Mr.  McKinnon  on  two  hours’ 
notice. 

Mr.  McKinnon  said  he  ter¬ 
minated  the  option  by  telegram 
the  morning  of  Dec.  16  and 
called  Albert  Zugsmith,  broker, 
and  told  him  he  was  ready  to 
deal  with  his  people  “whoever 
they  are.” 

A  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  with  Times-Mirror  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  early  after¬ 
noon  of  Dec.  17  and  had  to  be 
broken  off  because  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  had  scheduled  a  meet¬ 
ing  that  evening  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  employes  of 
the  paper  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  of  continuing  publica¬ 
tion. 

(At  that  meeting  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  told  the  employes’  com¬ 
mittee  he  could  give  them  no 
definite  answer  as  to  whether 
the  paper  would  publish  Mon¬ 
day.  E.  &  P.,  Dec.  25,  page  11.) 

The  meeting  between  Nor¬ 
man  and  Philip  Chandler  and 
Mr.  McKinnon  continued  later 
that  evening  and  the  contract 
was  drawn  up,  dated  Dec.  17. 

“Mr.  Chandler  made  me  a 
double-barreled  offer.”  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  testified.  “One  was  that 
he  would  pay  $275,000  for  cer¬ 
tain  assets. 

“The  second  offer,  upon 
which  the  purchase  was  pre¬ 
dicated,  was  that  I  sign  a  five- 
year  contract  for  $125,000  to 
aid  in  getting  the  Daily  News 
circulation  for  the  Mirror.” 

Insisted  on  Contract 

Mr.  McKinnon  said  that  he 
didn’t  want  the  $125,000  con¬ 
tract  but  that  Norman  Chan¬ 
dler  “insisted”  that  it  be  part 
of  the  deal. 

Under  the  agreement,  he 
said,  he  was  to  have  devoted 
his  full  time  to  working  on 
Daily  News  circulation  for  the 
first  four  weeks  and  that  there¬ 
after  he  would  write  an  oc¬ 
casional  column  for  the  Mirror. 

Mr.  McKinnon  described 
many  previous  attempts  to  try 
to  save  the  newspaper  by  sell¬ 
ing  to  an  unspecified  newspa¬ 
per  chain,  by  vain  attempts  to 
borrow  $500,000,  and  by  link¬ 
ing  it  with  a  television  station 
he  could  have  acquired  for 
$2,000,000,  At  one  time,  he  said, 
he  had  five  newspaper  brokers 
seeking  buyers. 

Mr.  Smith’s  $100,000  contract 
was  revealed  when  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinnon  was  questioned  about 
the  payment  to  Mr.  Smith  of 
$4,800  on  Dec.  20,  two  days 


ter  Mr.  Smith  had  attended  1  I  I 

directors  meeting  which  au-  vJUtlOOK.  VjOOCl. 

But  Costs  Are 
-Knight 


thorized  putting  the  paper  into 
bankruptcy. 

“There  were  two  things  I 
took  care  of  first,  wage  claims 
and  withholding  taxes,”  Mr. 
McKinnon  explained.  “I  felt 
that  Mr.  Smith’s  was  a  wage 
claim.” 

Behind  in  Payments 
Mr,  McKinnon  said  the  con¬ 
tract  with  Mr.  Smith  called  for 
him  to  receive  $50,000  for  one 
year  and  $25,000  a  year  for  the 
next  two  years  for  his  advice. 
When  the  paper  ceased  publi¬ 
cation  he  was  10  weeks  behind 
in  his  pa3mients  to  Mr.  Smith. 
The  $4,800  represented  half  of 
the  payments  owed  Mr.  Smith, 
he  said. 

Attorney  Laugharn,  imme¬ 
diately  cited  what  he  said  was 
a  copy  of  the  agreement  which 
stated  that  Mr.  Smith  was  “in 
no  way  to  be  considered  an  em¬ 
ploye.” 

Mr.  Pollock,  business  man¬ 
ager,  described  the  many  loans 
made  to  the  paper  beginning  in 
May  of  1948,  From  then 
through  July  of  1952,  he  said, 
Manchester  Boddy,  publisher  at 
that  time  and  previously,  had 
made  loans  totalling  $1,837,000. 

Attorney  Laugharn  said,  “I 
think  we  will  find  $1,287,900 
of  this  was  forgiven  by  Mr. 
Boddy.” 

$1,165,000  in  Notes 
Mr.  Pollock  said  that  Mr. 
Smith,  when  he  was  publisher 
in  1952  and  1953,  obtained  loans 
totalling  $1,638,255.  He  did  not 
say  who  supplied  the  money  Mr. 
Smith  obtained. 

Mr.  McKinnon  said  he  now 
holds  notes  for  $1,165,000.  This 
represents  notes  he  acquired 
from  Mr.  Smith,  $40,000  he  ad¬ 
vanced  himself,  and  $340,000 
more  advanced  through  him  by 
friends. 

Still  on  the  books,  he  said, 
are  notes  for  $775,000  retained 
by  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  McKinnon  testified  that 
the  sale  of  the  paper’s  assets 
was  forced  by  a  Newspaper 
Guild  strike  vote  followed  on 
Dec.  16  by  notice  from  his  bank 
that  his  credit  was  being  cut 
off. 

Guild  officials,  told  of  Mr. 
McKinnon’s  charges,  issued  a 
flat  denial. 

“The  local  guild  never  took  a 
strike  vote,  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  was  never  asked  to  au¬ 
thorize  any  strike  at  the  Daily 
News,”  said  Joe  Campo,  inter¬ 
national  representative. 

The  hearings  will  continue 
Feb.  15  when  Mr.  Smith  will  be 
questioned.  Creditors  will  meet 
Feb.  23. 


Chiqago 

“We  share  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  businessmen  that 
the  outlook  for  1955  is  good,” 
stated  John  S.  Knight,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News,  in  his  annual 
report  to  shareholders.  (E&P, 
Feb.  5,  page  8.) 

But,  he  warned,  a  word  of 
caution  is  necessary  when  fu¬ 
ture  profits  are  concerned  “as 
we  are  faced  with  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  high  costs.”  He  added 
that  while  no  immediate  in¬ 
crease  in  newsprint  cost  is 
being  suggested  “we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  weekly  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  2% 
for  all  craft  unions.” 

Mr.  Knight,  whose  1954  re¬ 
port  showed  that  net  earnings 
were  $1,024,429,  an  increase  of 
$31,555  over  1953,  pointed  out 
that  while  total  revenue  in¬ 
creased  $1,142,607,  operating 
costs  also  increased  $31,041,052. 

Report  Under  Study 
The  program  of  plant  moder¬ 
nization  announced  in  last 
year’s  report  is  under  study 
and  planning,  said  Mr.  Knight 
“We  now  have  $1,749,660  seg¬ 
regated  toward  the  cost  of  this 
program  and  additional  a- 
mounts  will  be  added  to  this 
fund  as  they  are  available,”  he 
added.  “The  increase  in  the 
Plant  Improvement  Fund  dur¬ 
ing  1954  was  $1,249,384.” 

A  5%  stock  dividend  and  a 
cash  dividend  of  50  cents  per 
share  were  declared  payable 
Jan.  10. 

The  loss  from  flood  damage 
last  Fall,  less  the  applicable 
Federal  Income  Tax,  was  $62,- 
569,  according  to  Mr.  Knight’s 
report.  “This  loss  includes  the 
cost  of  destroyed  newsprint,  the 
repair  of  electrical  equipment 
the  cost  of  pumping  out  water 
and  cleaning  the  basements,” 
he  stated.  “We  are  happy  to 
report  that  there  was  no  struc¬ 
tural  damage  to  the  building.” 
Mr.  Knight  also  paid  special 
tribute  to  General  Manager  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Hall,  “who  put  forth 
such  extraordinary  efforts 
during  the  crisis  brought  about 
by  the  October  flood.” 

In  his  opening  statement  to 
stockholders,  Mr.  Knight  gave 
credit  to  every  employe  “gen¬ 
uinely  interested  in  helping  the 
Daily  News  to  establish  and 
attain  new  high  goals.” 
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Advertiser  •  I^ewspaper 


Section  Edited 
By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


NAEA  Amends  Cut-Ojf 
Rule  for  Measuring 


The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  has 
amended  the  Standard  of  Meas¬ 
urement  Clause  (#35  in  the 
Contract  and  Copy  Regulations 
as  printed  in  Standard  Rate  & 
Data)  relating  to  measurement 
of  ads  from  cut-off  rule  to  cut¬ 
off  rule. 

A  good  many  newspapers  are 
not  using  cut-off  rules  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  which 
creates  a  problem  for  some  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  whose  ads  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
explained  John  F.  Lewis,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch,  chairman  of  the 
NAEA-Four  A  Committee. 

In  explaining  the  new  recom¬ 
mendation,  he  said: 

“’’n  effect,  we  are  demand- 
.  observance  of  a  rule  that 
.:.ot  be  observed  in  instances 
where  papers  do  not  employ  a 
cut-off  rule  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  For  that  reason,  the 
NAEA  amended  the  Standard 
of  Measurement,  by  adding  the 
phraseology : 

(‘Where  ads  are  positioned 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
a  dash  or  dot  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  cut-off  rule 


to  designate  the  true  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  type  page.’) 

“The  dot  or  dash,  in  the 
event  that  procedure  is  employ¬ 
ed,  should  not  only  be  placed 
in  the  lower  comer  of  the  page 
but  under  the  general  adver¬ 
tisement,  or  advertisements, 
that  appear  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  The  mark  might  be 
at  the  bottom  comer  of  the  ad 
rather  than  the  middle  if  that  is 
easier.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  your  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  can  go  along  on  this  pro¬ 
cedure  if  your  paper  does  not 
wish  to  go  back  to  the  cut-off 
mle  on  the  bottom.” 

• 

Logelin  Honored 

Chicago 

Edward  C.  Logelin,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  -  Chicago,  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  and  one  of  the  pio¬ 
neers  in  the  development  of 
U.  S.  Steel’s  public  relations 
department,  received  an  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu¬ 
mane  Letters  at  Illinois  Wesley¬ 
an  University’s  Founder’s  Day 
convocation,  Feb.  9  at  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.  He  began  his  career 
with  U.  S.  Steel  in  the  Atlas 
Cement  Co. 


Nance  to  Keynote 
Advertising  Week 

“Advertising  Benefits  Every¬ 
one,”  will  be  the  theme  of  a 
nationwide  talk  on  four  tele¬ 
vision  networks  by  James  J. 
Nance,  president  of  Studebaker- 
Packard  Corjwration  to  launch 
Advertising  Week,  Feb.  14-19. 

Citing  advertising  as  the 
greatest  economic  force  in  the 
chain  of  events  that  create  pro¬ 
duction  to  maintain  high  em¬ 
ployment  and  prosperity,  the 
industrial  leader  will  keynote 
television’s  salute  to  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  series  of  activities 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

Mr.  Nance  will  trace  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  advertising 
and  the  availability  of  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television  programs. 

The  national  salute  to  adver¬ 
tising  by  the  television  indus¬ 
try  will  be  related  locally  to  a 
panel  type  program  on  each 
station. 

• 

Powers  Appointed 

Joseph  B.  Powers,  Inc.  of 
New  York  has  been  appointed 
advertising  representative  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada  for  Fae- 
drelandsvennen,  published  daily 
at  noon  except  Sundays,  in 
Kristiansand,  Norway. 


Auer  Retires 
From  MR&S 
After  16  Years 

George  J.  Auer  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt, 
Inc.,  New  York,  where  for  the 
past  16  years  he  has  served  as 
vicepresident  and  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  as  a  director. 

Mr.  Auer,  who  has  served 
the  field  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  some  50  years,  began  his 
career  on  the  Schenectady  (N. 
Y.)  Gazette.  He  was  with  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  for 
15  years  where  he  eventually 
became  advertising  manager. 
In  the  course  of  his  career  he 
was  associated  with  several 
Hearst  newspapers. 

Mr.  Auer  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association.  In 
1951  he  received  an  honorary 
life  membership  in  that  organ¬ 
ization  for  distinguished  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  industry. 

He  also  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  from  1931 
to  1935  and  was  recently  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Bureau  with  a 
distinguished  service  award  in 
recognition  of  service  to  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 
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Newspapers  Play  First  Position  in  Promotion 


Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  recognized  nationally  and  internationally  as 
one  of  the  top  department  stores  in  America. 
One  reason  for  this  distinction  has  been  the 
excellence  of  its  newspaper  advertising  which 
has  received  a  number  of  awards. 


The  man  responsible  for  this  advertising  is 
James  W.  Hardey,  advertising  director  of 
Woodward  &  Lothrop  for  the  past  25  years, 
whose  direction  includes  window  and  interior 
displays  and  store  signing. 

“Newspaper  advertising,”  says  Jim  Hardey, 
“has  always  and  does  now  occupy  the  first 
position  in  our  sales  promotion  plans.” 


Pointing  out  that  Woodward  &  Lothrop  to¬ 
day  devotes  approximately  72%  of  its  total 
advertising  appropriation  to  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  Jim  says  that  back  in  the  early 
1880’s  Mr.  Woodward,  one  of  the  founders, 


Jamas  W.  Harday 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
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signed  a  contract  requesting  daily  changes  of 
his  store’s  newspaper  ad  copy  at  a  time  when 
it  was  customary  to  repeat  the  same  adver¬ 
tisement  for  many  days  at  a  time. 


“This  certainly  bears  out  the  fact  that 
newspaper  advertising  has  always  held  top 
position  in  W&L’s  sales  promotion  plans,”  Jim 
says,  and  adds,  “newspapers  will  always  be 
our  No.  1  medium.” 


Further  proof  of  the  department  store’s 
high  regard  for  newspaper  advertising  came 
to  light  only  last  month  when  Woodward  & 
Lothrop  launched  its  75th  anniversary  with 
a  64-page  black  and  white  tabloid  supplement 
in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 


The  supplement  contained  approximately  B 
30,000  lines  and  enabled  the  Star  to  boast  g 
that  it  was  the  greatest  volume  of  advertis-  m 
ing  placed  by  a  single  advertiser  in  a  day  in  g 
any  Washington  newspaper. — R.  B.  McI.  a 
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U.  S.  Steel  Launches 
‘Operation  Wife-Saver’ 


United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  last  week  initiated  the 
second  major  campaign  in  its 
series  of  customer  relations  pro¬ 
motions.  Called  “Operation 
Wife-Saver,”  it  is  an  effort  to 
assist  in  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  market  for 
steel  kitchen  equipment,  using 
the  slogan,  “Make  It  A  Wife- 
Saver — Make  It  An  All  Steel 
Kitchen.” 

“Operation  Wife-Saver,”  with 
an  identifying  lifesaver  symbol, 
will  promote  steel  cabinets,  ap¬ 
pliances,  sinks,  housewares  and 
other  products  during  April  and 
May  when  the  thoughts  of  the 
American  family  are  on  home 
improvements.  To  encourage 
participation  in  the  program, 
U.  S.  Steel’s  Market  Develop¬ 
ment  Division,  headed  by  Robert 
C.  Myers,  is  contacting  1,800 
newspapers,  2,400  banks,  150 
manufacturers  of  steel  products 
for  the  kitchen,  2,500  gas  and 
electric  companies  and  REA  co¬ 
operatives,  100  TV  stations  and 
10,000  retail  outlets  associated 
with  major  retailing  organiza¬ 
tions. 

5  National  Magazines 

U.  S.  Steel  will  reach  all 
these  15,900  organizations  by 
direct  mail,  by  ads  in  six  trade 
papers,  by  furnishing  promotion 
kits  at  no  charge  to  retailers 
and  open-end  commercials  to 
TV  stations.  Five  national 
magazines  which  will  carry 
“Operation  Wife-Saver”  adver¬ 
tising  and  which  will  throw  a 
total  of  300  merchandising  peo¬ 
ple  into  the  effort  are: 

Better  Farming  (Will  con¬ 
tact  rural  bankers  and  16,000 
members  of  the  League  of  Ru¬ 
ral  Women’s  Clubs) ;  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens  (Will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  2,400  banks  of¬ 
fering  FHA  Title  1  financing) ; 
Home  Modernizing  and  Small 
Homes  Guide  (Will  concentrate 
on  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  Association,  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association,  and  the 
Savings  and  Loan  League)  ; 
and  Saturday  Evening  Post 
(Will  produce  a  special  12-page 
Wife-Saver  supplement  that 
will  be  offered  free  to  1,784 
daily  newspapers  in  1,204  cities 
and  towns). 

Campaigns  Similar 

A  similar  campaign  called 
“Operation  Snowflake”  was 
launched  by  U.  S.  Steel  during 
the  past  Christmas  season  to 
promote  major  household  ap¬ 


pliances  (E&P,  Nov.  6,  ’54,  page 
18).  In  this  one,  Satevepost 
was  the  only  national  magazine 
used  and  the  promotion  revolved 
around  a  12-page  major  ap¬ 
pliance  supplement  prepared  by 
the  magazine  specifically  for 
use  by  local  newspapers. 

Although  final  results  of  “Op¬ 
eration  Snowflake”  are  still  be¬ 
ing  compiled,  first  reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  response  of 
newspapers  was  greater  than 
anticipated. 

Some  350  newspapers  re¬ 
quested  the  Satevepost  supple¬ 
ment  and  ran  an  estimated 
5,000  ads  by  manufacturers, 
dealers,  distributors  and  utili¬ 
ties,  with  space  averaging  a 
half-page  per  ad.  A  total  of 
138  newspapers  sold  and  ran 
the  complete  supplement  while 
many  others  just  used  sections 
of  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Myers,  how¬ 
ever,  reaction  on  the  part  of 
newspapers  to  “Operation 
Snowflake”  was  mixed. 

Wants  A  Repeat 

Walter  C.  Kurz,  manager  of 
general  advertising,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Tribune,  wrote  Mr.  My¬ 
ers  in  part:  “We  have  never 
had  a  better  response  to  any 
presentation,  and  the  results 
certainly  speak  for  themselves 
.  .  .  Thank  you  for  starting 
something  which  seems  so  basi¬ 
cally  sound  and  valuable  to  the 
appliance  business.  We  hope 
you  will  continue  this  opera¬ 
tion  in  1955.  Let  us  know  well 
in  advance,  and  you  can  count 
on  our  tying-in  with  the  second 
flight  of  ‘Operation  Snow¬ 
flake.’  ” 

The  Sterling-Rock  Falls  (Ill.) 
Daily  Gazette  was  equally  en¬ 
thusiastic.  A.  E.  MacGregor, 
advertising  manager,  wrote 
Mr.  Myers  that  his  paper  had 
sold  the  “Operation  Snowflake” 
supplement  to  run  two  times, 
Nov.  24  and  Dec.  8. 

“We  carried  approximately 
34,000  lines  of  extra  white  ap¬ 
pliance  advertising  on  these 
two  runs,”  Mr.  MacGregor 
wrote.  “If  this  promotion  had 
not  been  suggested  by  U.  S. 
Steel  and  the  Satevepost,  we 
would  not  have  carried  this 
amount  of  appliance  advertis¬ 
ing  in  any  two  issues  .  .  .  ‘Op¬ 
eration  Snowflake’  promotion  is 
now  included  in  our  list  of  regu¬ 
lar  annual  promotions.” 

Of  some  70  letters  received 
by  Mr.  Myers,  most  of  them 


DREAMING  OF  WHITE  CHRISTMAS  !s  Elaine  Lombardo  of  BBDO'i 
staff  shown  surrounded  by  thousands  of  "Operation  Snowflake"  White 
Christmas  newspaper  ads  as  she  studies  the  Chicago  (III.)  Sunday 
Tribune's  supplement— one  of  some  138  such  sections  published  in 
newspapers  across  the  country.  The  first  106  supplements  checked  by 
U.  S.  Steel  carried  linage  from  1,138  advertisers. 


praised  the  promotion  and  re¬ 
ported  extra  linage  ranging 
from  as  low  as  8,509  to  34,000 
lines. 

As  might  be  expected,  some 
newspapers  objected  to  “Opera¬ 
tion  Snowflake.”  One  newspaper 
in  Alabama  said  it  had  tried  to 
sell  the  promotion  but  found  a 
“lack  of  interest”  on  the  part 
of  distributors.  “The  distribu¬ 
tors  felt  there  was  insufficient 
Satevepost  coverage  in  the 
area,”  the  daily  reported,  “and 
that  if  U.  S.  Steel  was  really 
sincere  in  making  this  promo¬ 
tion  a  success,  they  would  have 
used  newspapers.” 

Discount  House  Hurt 

One  paper  in  Pennsylvania 
told  Mr.  Myers  that  “The  open¬ 
ing  of  a  local  discount  house 
no  doubt  hurt  our  cause  con¬ 
siderably,  as  we  could  not  raise 
any  interest  in  promoting  a 
special  section.” 

“It’s  a  very  pretty  package,” 
wrote  the  ad  manager  of  a 
Wisconsin  daily,  “but  we  can’t 
buy  it!  ...  I  presume  you  figure 
‘maximum  publicity  in  news¬ 
papers’  will  do  the  rest  of  the 
job. 

“But,  as  long  as  you  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  it,  I  suggest  that  you 
have  the  TV  and  magazine  peo¬ 
ple  figure  out  something  other 
than  newspaper  publicity.  The 
columns  of  the  (name  of  paper) 
are  open  for  legitimate  news 
and  advertising  at  7*/4c  per 
line  .  .  .  “Whoever  designed 
‘Operation  Snowflake’  should 
come  out  of  their  Ivory  Tower 
and  find  out  that  ‘All  business 
is  local — and  so  are  all  newspa¬ 
pers!  ’  ” 

Apparently  undaunted  by 


such  strong  newspaper  opposi¬ 
tion  to  “Operation  Snowflake,” 
Mr.  Myers  this  week  pointed 
out  that  the  relationships  es¬ 
tablished  by  “Operation  Wife- 
Saver”  will  be  implemented  by 
the  cooperation  of  manufac¬ 
turers’  and  public  utilities  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
departments,  by  associations 
and  “by  the  support  of  both 
the  editorial  and  advertising 
departments  of  magazines, 
newspapers  and  radio-TV  sta¬ 
tions.  The  final  result  is  that 
the  retail  advertiser  will  be 
urged  to  participate  by  as  many 
as  six  different  authoritative 
groups.” 

• 

Langer  Liquor  Ad 
Bill  Due  for  Hearing 

Washington 

Legislation  to  bar  interstate 
movement  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  advertising  by  newspaper 
or  any  other  means,  is  before 
congress  once  more  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  reach  the  hearing 
stage  at  which  it  stopped  last 
year. 

Senator  William  M.  Langer 
of  North  Dakota,  again  is 
sponsor.  As  judiciary  committee 
chairman  in  the  last  congress 
he  was  in  a  position  to  give  the 
bill  preferred  position  on  the 
calendar.  Hearings  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol.  The  radio-TV  industry 
was  asked  to  survey  its  per¬ 
formance  with  respect  to  time 
given  to  liquor  ads,  and  a  re¬ 
port  was  filed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Broadcasters.  There  the 
action  ended. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 
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THIEVES 


Agency  chap  writes  us 
he’s  fed  up  with  reading 
“the  office  copy”  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  Maga¬ 
zine  each  month.  By  the 
time  it  gets  around  to 
him  (he’s  Research  Di¬ 
rector — no  small  fry), 
you’d  think  thieves  had 
been  at  it,  the  way 
“whole  sections”  have 
been  cut,  torn  out, 
swiped  .  .  . 

So  he’s  had  enough — 
of  the  office  copy,  that 
is. 

From  now  on,  he  wants 
his  own  copy  .  .  . 

Sent  to  his  home  .  .  . 

Where  he  won’t  have  to 
“worry  for  its  safety.” 

A  practical  move  .  .  . 
one  that  prompts  us  to 
wonder — now  that  our 
circulation  has  jumped 
again — how  many  of  our 
new  readers  decided  to 
order  personal  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  very  same 
reason. 

Which  leads  us  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  you  want 
your  newspaper  story 
cut,  torn  out  and  swiped 
for  filing,  put  it  in  .  .  . 
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Financial-Page  Study 
Reported  on  by  AF-GL 


Results  of  a  survey  of  news¬ 
paper  financial  pages  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  Albert  Frank-Guen- 
ther  Law,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
published  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  agency’s  bulletin,  “AF- 
GL  Views  with  Interest  .  .  .,” 
point  out  the  need  to  buy  space 
wisely — “to  know  what  you  are 
buying  when  your  agency  speci¬ 
fies  ‘financial’  under  ‘position’ 
on  the  insertion  order.” 

256  Papers  Queried 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to 
256  newspapers  and  all  cooper¬ 
ated,  the  bulletin  reports.  Of 
this  total,  222  claimed  to  have 
daily  financial  pages. 

“From  this  point  on,  however, 
the  pattern  becomes  quite  var¬ 
ied,”  the  report  goes  on.  “It  is 
necessary  to  point  out  that  a 
paper  carrying  full  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  quotations 
would,  by  rule  of  thumb,  be 
preferred  over  the  paper  pub¬ 
lishing  quotes  of,  say,  200  se¬ 
lected  stocks. 

“But  in  a  smaller  market, 
what  is  the  yardstick?  A  paper 
of  50,000  circulation  cannot 
usually  afford  to  carry  full 
tables.  So  it  becomes  a  matter 
not  of  saying,  ‘We’ll  run  this 
advertisement  in  the  best  paper 
in  these  15  cities,’  but  rather, 
‘We’ll  run  this  advertisement 
in  the  15  papers  which  will 
give  us  the  best  coverage  of 
investors  and  potential  invest¬ 
ors.’  ” 

The  AF-GL  report  notes  that 
of  the  newspapers  publishing 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 
quotes,  82  included  complete 
tables,  24  publicized  the  activi¬ 
ty  of  more  than  500  stocks,  61 
from  200-500,  and  57  covered 
less  than  200  stocks.  American 


Stock  Exchange  tables  were 
carried  by  174  papers — 49  pub¬ 
lishing  complete  tables  and  125 
published  some  tables. 

“We  asked  about  quotes  from 
‘other  exchanges’,”  the  agency’s 
report  continues,  “and  found 
that  117  carried  such  quotes 
regularly  and  21  ‘occasionally’. 
Mutual  Funds?  ‘Yes’  answered 
117,  with  28  claiming  ‘occasion¬ 
al’  publication.” 

The  report  further  shows 
that  over-the-counter  market 
quotations  were  published  by  85 
newspapers  regularly  and  by  20 
“occasionally.”  Dow-Jones  aver¬ 
ages  are  covered  regularly  by 
165  of  the  256  daily  newspapers 
answering  the  questionnaire 
with  18  publishing  the  statistics 
“occasionally.” 

Sunday  Papers 

Of  the  256  newspapers  an¬ 
swering  AF-GL’s  questionnaire, 
188  also  had  Sunday  editions. 
Of  these,  128  carry  financial 
pages. 

“Here,”  says  the  report,  “the 
results  of  an  earlier  AF-GL 
survey  conducted  when  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  began  its 
‘closed  Saturdays’  schedule  were 
confirmed.  Of  the  128  claiming 
Sunday  financial  pages,  just  34 
carry  complete  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  tables,  13  carry  more 
than  500  stocks,  11  carry  from 
200-500  and  11  publish  less  than 
200. 

“As  for  the  American  Stock 
Exchangee  quotations  on  Sun¬ 
days,  22  publish  all  stocks  and 
27  some  stocks.” 

Explaining  the  thinking  be¬ 
hind  its  survey  of  newspaper 
financial  pages,  AF-GL  reasons 
that  financial  data  makes  finan¬ 
cial  pages  in  a  newspaper  and 
the  more  informative  the  fea¬ 
tures,  the  better  the  readership 
and  the  more  productive  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns. 

“So,  when  financial  space  is 
bought  intelligently,  the  ques¬ 
tion  should  not  be  ‘What  is  the 
first  paper  in  the  city?’  ‘What 
paper  gives  the  greatest  cover¬ 
age,’  ‘What  paper  has  the  larg¬ 
est  circulation?’  But  rather, 
‘What  paper  has  the  financial 
page  with  a  good  following 
among  investors  and  investment 
circles?’  ” 

AF-GL  grants  that  some 
financial  ads  of  a  broad  insti¬ 
tutional  nature  might  be  well 


placed  in  the  paper  with  thi 
largest  circulation,  but  it  points 
out  that  the  advertiser  seekinj 
traceable  and  worthwhile  re¬ 
turns  will  do  well  to  seek  the  I 
paper  with  adequate  quotation  i 
tables  and  the  best  news  of  in- 
vestment  markets. 

“Since  costs  and  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  various  newspaper  de¬ 
partments  have  a  way  of  con¬ 
tracting  and  expanding  finan¬ 
cial  pages,”  the  report  states, 

“it  is  important  to  make  regu¬ 
lar  surveys  of  the  important 
cities  throughout  the  country  i 
to  ascertain  what  changes,  if 
any,  have  taken  place. 

“In  years  past,  when  agency 
checking  departments  were 
supplied  with  complete  news¬ 
papers,  it  was  easier  to  keep 
an  eye  on  such  things,  but  this 
is  the  day  of  the  ‘tear  sheet' 
and,  except  for  the  larger  news¬ 
papers,  complete  issues  of  out- 
of-town  papers  rarely  reach  the 
agency  or  advertiser.” 

Weintraub  Adds 
Consumer  Field  Corps 

A  women’s  field  corps  of 
typical  American  consumers  to 
be  appointed  in  major  cities  is 
being  set  up  by  William  H. 
Weintraub  &  Co.,  as  part  of 
an  expanded  research  and  mer¬ 
chandising  program. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Schott  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  field 
research  which  will  be  an  ad¬ 
ded  service  offered  exclusively 
to  the  agency’s  clients  and  will 
include  advance  surveys  into 
consumer  preferences  and  pro¬ 
duct  potentials.  It  is  further 
contemplated  that  this  service 
will  later  encompass  compre¬ 
hensive  and  continuing  check¬ 
ups  at  the  retail  and  consumer 
levels  in  the  post-opening  pe¬ 
riods  of  advertising  campaigns. 


Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Hy  Crandall  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  position  of  traffic 
manager  of  Cayton,  Inc.,  New 
York,  with  overall  supervision 
of  production  and  print  media. 

•  Harvey  Mann,  formerly 
with  Weiss  &  Geller  and  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  has  joined  the 
H.  W.  Kastor  &  Sons  Adver¬ 
tising  Company,  Chicago,  as 
media  director. 

Accounts  .  .  . 

•  Roy  S.  Durstine,  Inc.,  has 
been  selected  to  handle  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Wine  Advisory 
Board,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

•  Advertising  for  the  Ring- 
ling  Brothers  &  Barnum  &  Bai¬ 
ley  Circus  will  be  handled  by 
the  Monroe  Greenthal  Co.,  N.Y. 
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it  all  adds  up  to 


HOME  DELIVERY 


RURAL  DELIVERY 


STREET  SALES 


246,35 

Morning  &  Evenin{ 

ABC  Publishers 

4  225,325 

I  Sunday 

Statement,  September  30,  1954 

1 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMOS  G  CARTIR  Publt^hrr 

AMON  G  'ARTIB  JB  pM  sidi  n»  ond  Notional  Ad««  rti\*nr|  Oitrclor 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

WITHOUT  the  us*  of  contosh,  sch*in*s  or  promiumt . . . 
"just  *  good  n*wsp«p«r'' 


MAIL  SUBSCRIBERS 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Norge  Schedules  Page 
Color  Ads  for  Sundays 


An  initial  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  (via  Tatham-Laird)  call¬ 
ing  for  six  page  ads  in  102 
Sunday  newspapers,  including 
the  Metro  Group  and  independ¬ 
ent  Sunday  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments,  plus  daily  newspaper 
ads,  will  be  launched  in  March 
by  the  Norge  Division,  Borg- 
Warner  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Newspapers  are  scheduled  to 
get  a  heavy  chunk  of  Norge’s 
$4,100,000  budget  for,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  color  program, 
a  heavy  campaign  of  dealer  ads 
at  the  local  level  is  planned 
through  the  use  of  co-op  ad 
funds. 

In  presenting  the  campaign 
to  newspaper  representatives, 
Norge  and  agency  spokesman 
stressed  the  importance  being 
placed  on  co-op  ads. 

Sheaf fer  Pen  Plans 
Record  Ad  Program 

Newspaper  advertising  in  84 


markets  throughout  the  U.  S. 
will  be  used  by  Sheaffer  Pen 
Company,  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  to 
round  out  its  biggest  spring 
advertising  push. 

Mainstay  of  program  will  be 
the  CBS  Jackie  Gleason  show 
plus  other  TV  programs.  Full- 
page,  four-color  ads  primarily 
in  cover  positions  will  appear  in 
spring  issues  of  Reader's  Di¬ 
gest,  National  Geographic,  Col¬ 
lier’s  and  Coronet. 

Color  Comics  Get  Nod 
From  Lemon  Board 

Sunday  newspaper  color  com¬ 
ics  will  get  the  major  part  of 
the  summer  advertising  budget 
of  the  California  Lemon  Prod¬ 
uct  Advisory  Board,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  R.  L.  Mac- 
Rae,  manager. 

Copy  will  emphasize  “Cali¬ 
fornia”  and  will  be  aimed  at 
the  entire  family  with  particu¬ 
lar  stress  on  teen-agers. 

Comics  were  selected  for  the 


ANOTHER  HONOR  TO  THE 
ILLINOIS  SECTOR  OF  THE  QUAD-CITIES! 

ROCK  ISLAND 

chosen  for 

ALL-AMERICA 
CITY  AWARD 


We  are  proud  that  Rock  Island’s 
progressive  citizens  are  among  the 
57%  of  population  who  live  on 
the  Illinois  side  of  the  Quad- 
Cities  in  Rock  Island,  Moline,  East 
Moline. 


’’  oW  of  thsSi 
1'  FIRStl’l 

MARKETS 

einordlf  H  Selet  Mmmm*  ^ 
■•■ft  •#  ■•yftv 
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THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 
THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  COVER  THE  ILLINOIS  SIDE  OF  THE  QUAD-CITIES 


C«ll  ALLEN-KIAPP  niw  York,  Ckicjfo,  Ditnit,  Sn  Frucisci 


two-page  spread  meant  that  the 
illustration  of  the  Plymouth, 
the  headline  and  other  elements 
of  the  ad  run  across  the  pages 
without  a  break. 

The  advertisement  announc¬ 
ed  the  Plymouth  Sweepstakes 
Contest,  a  promotion  sponsored 
by  dealers  of  Greater  Miami 
which  is  probably  the  biggest 
Plymouth  dealer  program  ever 
undertaken  at  the  local  level. 
Each  one  of  the  dealers  is  con¬ 
tributing  a  1955  Plymouth  as 
a  prize  in  the  contest.  Follow¬ 
up  ads  are  scheduled  in  the 
Herald  and  the  News  four  days 
a  week  through  March  11. 

Bank  Ad  Series 
Features  Humor 

The  move  toward  a  lighter 
touch  in  bank  advertising  is 
pointed  up  in  the  latest  series 
of  newspaper  ads  offered  to 
banks  by  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  New 
York.  The  series  features 
large  pictures  of  babies,  pretty 
girls,  and  animals,  along  with 
a  few  lines  of  humorous  copy. 

The  ads,  which  are  two  col¬ 
umns  by  eight  inches  in  size, 
are  being  offered  to  ABA-mem- 
ber  banks  in  mat  form  for  ex¬ 
clusive  community  use.  There 
are  18  ads  in  the  series. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Full-page  ads  in  the  April 
issues  of  Parade  and  This 
Week  will  be  used  by  the  Dixie 
Cup  Company  to  plug  a  $20,000 
scholarship  contest. 

•  Schenley  Distillers  Co.  will 
use  300  dailies  and  11  national 
magazines  from  coast  to  coast 
during  February.  Newspaper 
insertions  range  from  600  to 
1,200  lines  (via  BBD&O). 

•  Columbia  Records,  Inc., 
will  use  full-page  space  in  Sun¬ 
day  supplements,  consumer 
and  trade  magazines  featuring 
new  slogan,  “Records  Aren’t 
Beans.” 

•  Parliament  cigarettes  in 
1955  will  receive  extensive  na¬ 
tional  advertising  support  from 
the  vantage  point  of  prestige 
positions  in  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  Sunday  supplements,  TV 
and  car  cards  (via  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.).  Elected  dailies 
will  run  300-and  500-line  ads. 

•  The  Lewyt  Corporation  will 
spend  $2,000,000 — half  of  its 
record  ad  budget  of  $4,000,000 
— for  spring  advertising.  Cam¬ 
paign  will  start  about  March 
15  in  leading  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  Sunday  supplements. 
About  8,000  newspapers  will 
receive  local  ads  up  to  a  full 
page. 
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Norway  Canners 
Augment  Drive 

Because  of  the  success  at¬ 
tained  by  a  three  year  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  in  six  major  market 
areas,  (E&P,  Oct.  30,  ’54, 
page  16)  the  Norwegian 
Canners  Association  has  an¬ 
nounced  eight  new  major 
market  areas  have  been  add¬ 
ed  to  their  campaign  this 
year. 

Backed  by  hard-selling 
newspaper  ads,  42  weeks 
of  radio-tv  spots  and  an  over¬ 
all  publicity  campaign  in  all 
media,  Norway  sardines 
(via  McCann-Erickson)  will 
be  promoted  in  these  new 
markets:  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Se¬ 
attle,  in  addition  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles. 

major  part  of  the  campaign, 
Mr.  MacRae  said,  because  com¬ 
ics  have  high  readership  with 
teen-agers  as  well  as  with  other 
members  of  the  family. 

*Score  Sheep  Features 
King  Sano  Ad  Program 

A  complete  “score  sheet” 
showing  the  amount  of  nicotine 
in  the  smoke,  and  tars  in  the 
smoke,  of  10  leading  cigarettes, 
as  compared  with  King  Sano 
cigarettes,  is  the  high  spot  in 
a  new  national  newspaper 
campaign  for  United  States 
Tobacco  Company’s  Filter  Tip 
King  Sano  cigarettes. 

The  campaign  started  their 
month  and  will  cover  New  York, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Boston, 
Detroit,  Newark. 

Plymouth  Ad  Uses 
Large-Size  Illustration 

One  of  the  largest  illustra¬ 
tions  of  an  automobile  ever 
made  for  newspaper  use  was 
featured  in  a  recent  Plymouth 
dealers  co-operative  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  Miami  Herald 
(Fla.)  and  Miami  News.  Pro¬ 
duced  from  an  Irving  Penn  pho¬ 
to,  the  Plymouth  illustration 
measured  nearly  33  inches 
across  the  two-color,  double 
truck  advertisement,  (via  N.  W. 
.‘Vyer  &  Son,  Inc.) 

Size  of  the  illustration  wasn’t 
the  only  unusual  feature  of  the 
ad.  It  was  also  gutter  bleed — 
a  rarity  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Using  the  gutter  of  the 
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ewspaper  advertising  is  best  for  your  sales 

because 


Ihe  primary  role  of 
Newspapers  is  to  inform 

In  Newspapers  your  product  is  the  Star 
. . .  and  the  reader  welcomes  advertising 


e  primary  role  of  TV 
is  to  entertain  — 


In  TV,  an  actor  is  the  Star. . .  and  the 
viewer  does  not  want  advertising 
interrupting  his  entertainment 


e  American  market  is  BIG... and  growing  bigger  every  year 

Now  46,500,000  families. .  .by  1960  there  will  be  50,000,000  families 


Through  Newspapers  you  can  hit  the  entire 
market  HARD 

because 

The  46,500,000  families  of  America  buy 
55,000,000  Newspapers  every  day 
for  which  they  pay  over  $3,500,000  every  day 


Through  TV,  you  can  reach  only  a  fraction 
of  the  market 

because 

Only  30,000,000  of  the  46,500,000 
U.  S.  homes  have  television  sets 


Spend  more  of  your  advertising  dollars  in  Newspapers  and  watch 
your  sales  increase  and  your  sales  costs  decrease! 


Published  in  the  Interest  of  Newspapers  and  Advertisers  by 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


Haatorr  W.  MotoMiv,  PsBsmNT 
Newspaper  Representatives  Since  1900 
Re^rtsenimg  ffempmpen  Onfy 
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^Spotlight  on  Autos’ 
Week  Set  for  April 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  last  week  approved 
a  plan  for  making  April  11-16 
“Spotlight  on  Automobiles” 
week  throughout  the  nation. 

The  program,  suggested  by 
the  NAD  A  Public  Relations 
Committee,  will  be  kicked  off 
in  participation  communities 
with  an  Easter  parade  of  1955 
models  on  Monday,  April  11. 
Other  highlights  of  the  week 


will  include  dealership  open 
houses  so  the  public  may  in¬ 
spect  their  sales  and  service 
facilities;  dealer  -  for  -  a  -  day 
events  during  which  high  school 
students  can  take  an  inside 
look  at  the  automobile  busi¬ 
ness;  and  dealer-sponsored  ban¬ 
quets,  safe  driving  promotions, 
and  essay  or  poster  contests. 

Purpose  of  “Spotlight  on 
Automobiles”  week  will  be  to: 
1)  Increase  public  appreciation 


Take  men  for  instance. ..73.1%*  of  all  men  readers  of  The 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  use  well-known  brands  of 
after-shave  lotions.  And  that  goes  for  men  on  the  farm,  too. 
Or  women  (if  you’d  rather  hear  about  them). . .  90.3%*  city 
and  90.4%*  farm  women  readers  regularly  use  lotions  on 
their  pretty  little  hands. 

Tip  for  cosmetics  people... you  give  wonderful  support  to 
your  drug  jobbers  and  all  their  Iowa  dealers  by  telling  your 
product  story  to  1,3 10,000  readers  through  The  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register.  With  one  medium  you  can  cover  an  im¬ 
portant  sales  territory  made  up  of  the  entire  state  of  Iowa.  A 
market  that  outspends  cities  like  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
San  Francisco! 

*FACT. ..from  the  latest  “Brand  Inventory  in  the  homes  of  Iowa 
Subscribers”  to  The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  in  all  counties. 
Want  to  know  how  you  stand?  Write  on  your  company  letterhead. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

An  “A”  schedule  newspaper  in  an  "A-t"  marketl 
Gardner  Cowles,  President 
REPRESENTED  BY 

Scoloro,  Meeker  &  Scott— New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia 
Doyle  &  Hawley — Lot  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


of  the  importance  of  the 
franchised  new  car  dealer  and 
of  what  the  business  he  re¬ 
presents  means  to  the  economy 
of  the  community;  2)  Focus 
public  attention  anew  on  1955 
models  and  the  dealers  who  sell 
and  service  them;  and  3)  Em¬ 
phasize  the  essentiality  of  the 
automobile. 

Organization  of  “Spotlight  on 
Automobiles”  week,  the  first 
such  event  in  automotive  his¬ 
tory,  will  be  done  through  co¬ 
operation  among  NADA,  state 
and  local  dealer  associations, 
civic  groups  and  local  officials, 
and  individual  dealers  every¬ 
where. 

Auto  Dealer  Groups 
Receive  NADA  Awards 

Honored  last  week  were  sev¬ 
en  state  and  local  new  car  deal¬ 
er  associations,  winners  of 
awards  and  citations  in  the  1954 
Public  Relations  Award  Com¬ 
petition  sponsored  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Automobile  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation. 

First  Awards  were  won  by 
the  Michigan  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  in  the  state  as¬ 
sociation  category  and  by  the 
Cleveland  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  in  the  local  associa¬ 
tion  category. 

Citations  went  to  second 
place  winners  Texas  Automo¬ 
tive  Dealers  Association  and 
Arkansas  Automobile  Dealers 
Association  among  state  groups 
and  Hartford  Automobile  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  and  Buffalo  Au¬ 
tomobile  Dealers  Association  in 
the  local  category. 

A  Special  Citation  was  award¬ 
ed  by  the  judges  to  the  South 
Carolina  Dodge  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  a  line-group  entry  in 
the  competition. 

The  aw  a  r  ds,  individual 
bronze  plaque  citing  the  win¬ 
ning  dealer  group  for  “meri¬ 
torious  public  relations  activi¬ 
ties  on  behalf  of  franchised 
new  car  and  new  truck  dealers”, 
were  presented  by  Walter  B. 
Cooper  of  Fort  Collins,  Colo.”, 
chairman  of  the  NADA  Public 
Relations  Committee. 

Dew,  of  PNPA,  Wins 
PR  Excellence  Award 

First  annual  award  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  excellence  among 
Pennsylvania  house  organ  and 
trade  journal  publications  has 
been  given  to  G.  Richard  Dew, 
assistant  to  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  Pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  in  Harris¬ 
burg  by  the  Pennsylvania  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Society  for  Mr. 
Dew’s  work  as  editor  of  the 
PNPA  trade  journal — PNPA 
Press  Bulletin. 


The  PR  Society  also  made 
awards  for  outstanding  per- 
formance  in  three  other  cate¬ 
gories.  An  award  for  the  mo»t 
effective  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  program  for  1954  went  to 
Clarence  W.  Funk,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Farm  Bureau. 

Newly  elected  officers  of  the 
PPRS  were  also  announced. 
They  are:  Donald  Rich,  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations,  C.  H. 
Masland  and  Company,  Car¬ 
lisle,  president;  Richard  V. 
Wall,  business  manager,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Harrisburg,  vice- 
president;  Mr.  Dew,  secretary; 
and  Ralph  Schraedley,  director 
of  research,  Pennsylvania  Mo¬ 
tor  Truck  Association,  Harris¬ 
burg,  treasurer. 

Newspaper  Publicity 
Changes  PR  Payroll 

Wichita,  Kas. 

The  program  director  of  a 
radio  station  had  a  short-lived 
stay  on  the  county  payroll  as 
public  relations  director  of  the 
sheriff’s  office  after  newspa¬ 
pers  got  hold  of  the  story. 

Soon  after  the  Eagle  reported 
that  George  Wells  of  KFBl  had 
been  named  to  the  part-time 
post  at  $97  a  month,  the  sheriff 
said  he  had  removed  Mr.  Wells’ 
name  from  the  payroll  but  had 
accepted  his  offer  to  continue 
as  public  relations  man  without 
pay. 

Coca-Cola  Elects 
Robinson  President 

Directors  of  the  $240,000,000 
Coca  Cola  Company  last  week 
elected  a  public  relations  man 
as  president. 

He  is  William  E.  Robinson, 
former  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  most 
recently  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Robinson-Hannagan  Associ¬ 
ates  (formerly  Steve  Hannagan 
Associates). 

Mr.  Robinson’s  successor  in 
Robinson-Hannagan  Associates 
is  to  be  named  shortly. 

He  joined  the  Tribune  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1936,  ris¬ 
ing  to  publisher  in  1963.  He 
left  to  join  the  PR  firm  last 
year.  Mr.  Robinson  had  a  rep¬ 
utation  in  newspaper  circles 
as  a  skilled  sales  analyst. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Richard  D.  Falcon  has 
been  promoted  to  account  exe¬ 
cutive  at  Gaynor  &  Company, 
Inc.,  New  York  PR  firm.  He 
was  formerly  copy-contact  and 
assistant  account  executive. 
Prior  to  joining  Gaynor,  Mr. 
Falcon  was  assistant  circula¬ 
tion  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  & 
Sun. 
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1954... THE  2V  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR  OF  TOTAL 
ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 
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The  Voice  of  Delaware  Valley,  V.S.A. 

ExcfuuVe  Adyerfising  Kepretentatives;  West  Coast  Representatives: 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 

SAN  FRANOSCO 

LOS  ANGELES 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR. 

EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

GEORGE  S.  DIX 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 

FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 

342  Madison  Avs. 

20  N.  Wacker  Driv* 

PwiobKot  Bldg. 

155  Montgamory  St. 

3460  Wilshir*  Boulevard 

Murray  Hill  2-5838 

Andover  3>6270 

Woodward  5-7260 

Garflald  1-7946 

Dunkirk  5-3557 
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DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.  S.  A. 
Pbiladriphia  is  at  the  heart  of 
thin  11-eounty  area  of  PennayU 
vania.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware. 
Amerira's  3rd  Market,  it  is  the 
U  orld's  Greatest  Industrial  Area. 


Oklahoma  Is  A  Two 
Market  State_ 


.  . .  s^a^tTTiss  the 
"MAGIC  EMPIRE" 

:  TULSA  : 

"Oil  Capital  of  the  World" 

ABC 
CITY  ZONE 
NOW 

:265,14S 

Source:  ABC  Publishers 
Statement,  1128,  Sept.  30,  1953 
An  Outstanding  Population 
Increase  of  36,855 
Since  the  1950  Census 

MAGIC 

empire: 

40  of  the  richest, 
most  diversified  counties 
in  the  United  States 
For  Complete  Coverage 

Vte  the 

OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 

TULSA 

WORLD 

TULSA 

TRIBUNE 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

Represented  SationaUy  by 
THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


I  SPECIAL  SECTIONS 

Daily  Runs 
Review  Issues 
Together 

I  The  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Sun- 
!  day  Register  recently  published 
its  first  annual  “Business  and 
Insurance  Review  and  Fore¬ 
cast,”  a  34-page  section  con¬ 
taining  59,717  lines  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  edition  was 
regular  eight-column  size. 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
had  for  many  years  produced 
an  annual  Insurance  Review 
for  distribution  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day.  This  year  the  insur- 
I  ance  section  was  combined  with 
the  new  annual  business  and 
I  insurance  edition  and,  said  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  Charles  J. 

'  Feldmann,  most  former  adver- 
!  tisers  were  retained.  More  than 
half  the  total  linage  was  at 
general  rate. 

Store  Opening  Nets 
Daily  51,170  Lines 

I  The  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun- 
Democrat  recently  published  a 
record  28-page  ad  section  on 
the  opening  of  the  new  Paducah 
Dry  Goods  Company  store.  The 
I  section  contained  51,170  lines 
of  advertising,  largest  ad  vol¬ 
ume  ever  carried  by  one  store 
j  in  one  issue  of  the  Sun-Demo¬ 
crat. 

The  store  followed  up  its  28- 
,  page  section  of  Sunday  adver- 
j  tising  with  about  six  pages  of 
!  ads  during  the  remainder  of 
1  the  week,  according  to  Paul  T. 

1  Bouland,  advertising  managei*. 

Dallas  Netcs  Issues 
I  242-Page  Edition 

I  The  Dallas  (Tex.)  News’  an- 
I  nual  business  review  and  fore¬ 
cast  edition  on  a  Sunday  con¬ 
tained  242  pages,  largest  such 
section  in  the  News’  history. 
Linage  totalled  285,178,  a  gain 
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of  18,905  lines,  or  6.9%  over 
the  1954  edition. 

The  18  sections  included  a 
24-page  tabloid  sponsored  by  10 
motion  picture  companies  to 
herald  the  forthcoming  movie 
season.  Dallas  was  chosen  as 
a  test  city  for  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  to  “sell”  the  new  films. 

Other  Sections  .  .  . 

•  A  special  36-page  section 
reviewing  the  business  outlook 
for  the  Upper  Midwest  area 
was  published  by  the  Minnea¬ 
polis  (Minn.)  Sunday  Tribune 
and  carried  some  52,000  lines. 

•  The  Madison  Newspapers, 
Wis.,  recently  published  a  38- 
page  annual  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  section  which  contained 
4,787  inches  of  advertising,  as 
against  24  pages  and  2,780 
inches  of  ads  for  the  1954  sec¬ 
tion. 

•  The  20th  annual  Progress 
Edition  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman  -  Review  comprised 
10  sections  bound  into  one  mag¬ 
azine-size  volume. 

•  A  14-page  Central  Florida 
Financial  Review  covering  the 
activities  of  45  banks  in  seven 
counties  was  recently  published 
by  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

•  The  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Times  carried  an  18-page  spe¬ 
cial  Auto  Show  section  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  afternoon,  Feb.  2,  and 
Thursday  morning,  Feb.  3.  The 
full-size  section,  printed  with 
one  color  on  the  cover  page, 
contained  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  matter  on  all  makes  of 
1955  cars  represented  at  the 
Asheville  Motorama. 

•  A  24-page  special  food  sec¬ 
tion  published  by  the  Ft.  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press  for  Buddie’s  Su¬ 
permarkets  reportedly  resulted 
in  the  biggest  three-day  volume 
in  the  store’s  history. 

•  A  62-page  year-end  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  by  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier  and 
Press.  Total  advertising  for  the 
edition  amounted  to  108,710 
lines,  not  including  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  regular  paper. 

•  Total  of  118  advertisers 
used  the  Franklin  (Pa.)  News- 
Herald  to  convey  season  greet¬ 
ings  through  ads  ranging  in 
size  from  56  to  1,120  lines. 

•  The  New  Year’s  edition  of 
the  Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press 
Gazette  carried  its  100th  full 
page  advertisement  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  safe  driving,  reprint¬ 
ing  the  well  known  “.  .  .  and 
Sudden  Death”  written  in  1935 
by  J.  C.  Furnas  for  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest.  The  pages  have 
been  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
Press-Gazette  and  by  insurance 
agencies,  automobile  dealers, 

1  trucking  firms  and  other  safety- 
minded  firms. 


•  The  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel  published  a  16-page 
tabloid  section  devoted  to  the 
nation’s  football  bowl  games, 
New  Year’s  Day.  Each  page 
contained  1,120  lines  of  paid  ad¬ 
vertising.  Sponsor  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  the  Fleischmann  Dis¬ 
tilling  Corporation. 

•  The  transferral  of  the 
Hudson  automobile  manufac¬ 
turing  and  assembly  lines  from 
Detroit  to  Milwaukee  and  Ken¬ 
osha,  Wis.,  was  saluted  recently 
in  a  16-page  special  section  of 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  The 
section  contained  21,582  lines 
of  national  copy;  1,200  lines  of 
local  copy,  and  984  lines  of 
house  copy. 

•  The  Feb.  3  issue  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Sun  con¬ 
tained  an  84-page  “This  Is 
Rochester”  section  with  the 
cover  and  last  page  printed  in 
two  colors. 

•  The  Houston  (Tex.)  Post 
on  Jan.  30  published  a  302-page 
“This  Is  Texas”  edition  as  a 
tribute  to  the  state.  It  also 
marked  the  forthcoming  70th 
anniversary  of  the  Po.st  and  its 
move  into  a  new  modem  plant. 

•  The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Joumal  on  Feb.  6  dis¬ 
tributed  its  fifth  annual  “Op¬ 
portunity  Year  Business  and 
Industrial  Edition.”  The  36- 
page  edition,  in  two  sections, 
carried  4,450  inches  of  display 
advertising. 

• 

Post-Crescent  Wins 
Hamilton  Ad  Award 

The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent  received  the  Hamilton 
Outstanding  Advertis¬ 
ing  Achievement  award  for 
1954  at  a  dinner  meeting  held 
at  the  Elks  Club  in  Appleton. 

Kenneth  E.  Davis,  manager, 
general  advertising,  accepted 
the  award,  consisting  of  a 
plaque  and  a  watch,  from  Wal¬ 
ly  Bork,  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  for  the  Hamilton 
Watch  Company. 

The  Post-Crescent  was  first 
among  147  newspapers  in  key 
cities  throughout  the  country 
in  securing  tie-in  advertising 
during  the  Hamilton  Watch 
Company’s  spring  and  fall  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company 
placed  4,800  lines  of  advertising 
in  the  Post-Crescent  in  its  cam¬ 
paign.  The  Post-Crescent  ad¬ 
vertising  department  secured 
8,295  lines  of  authorized  jew¬ 
elry  store  tie-ins,  a  record  of 
172%  tie-in  co-operation. 

Twelve  jewelers  in  the  Fox 
Cities  (Appleton,  Neenah,  Men- 
asha)  and  surrounding  area  co¬ 
operated  in  the  campaign. 
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Another  great  newspaper  linage  builder! 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL’S 


SPEARHEADED  by  United  States  Steel, 
“Operation  Wife-Saver”  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  promotion  designed  to  sell  steel 
kitchen  equipment — everything  from 
steel  cabinets  and  appliances  to  steel 
knives  and  forks.  Timed  for  late  April 
and  May,  it  promises  to  be  the  biggest 
thing  that  ever  hit  the  kitchen  business! 

Distributors  and  dealers,  utilities  and 
banks  in  your  area — in  fact,  everyone 
from  coast-to-coast  with  an  interest  in 
selling  steel  kitchen  equipment — will 
promote  kitchens  that  are  Wife-Savers: 
all-steel  kitchens.  And  U.  S.  Steel  has 
urged  them  all  to  sell  the  Wife-Saver 
idea  at  the  local  level  via  newspapers. 

To  help  you  clinch  this  extra  linage, 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  will  produce 
a  special  supplement,  complete  with  edi¬ 
torial  material  and  planned  ad  space. 
Use  all  of  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  to  build 
your  own  Wife-Saver  drive.  It’s  com¬ 
pletely  adaptable  to  any  specific  plans 
or  ideas  that  you  may  develop.  And,  of 
course,  there’s  no  charge. 

Dealers  and  distributors  will  know 
about  this  special  supplement.  Send  now 
for  your  copy. 


Robert  C.  Myers 

Director,  Market  Development  Division 
United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


AHEIICAN  IKIDGE  . .  AMEKICAK  STEEL  A  WIAE  ond  CYCLONE  FENCE  . .  COLUMIIA-GENEVA  STEEL  . .  CONSOLIDATED  WESTEAN  STEEL  . .  GEAAAID  STEEL  STAAPFING  . .  NATIONAL  TUIE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  .  .  TENNESSEE  COAL  A  lAON  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  . .  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  .  .  MvWom  oF  UNITED  STATES  STEH  COlPOIATION.  PITTSIORM 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY 
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RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


LA.  Weeklies  Offer 
Food  Page  Ad  Deal 


Six  long-established  groups  of 
controlled  circulation  weeklies 
in  Los  Angeles  County  which 
recently  formed  a  joint  sales 
organization  for  their  32  com¬ 
munity  weeklies  (E&P,  Oct.  2, 
’54,  page  24),  have  set  up  a 
uniformly  edited  and  made  up 
food  news  page  which  will  run 
each  week,  according  to  Los 
Angeles  Suburban  Newspapers, 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

To  be  known  as  “Maiy  Wise, 
Menu  Planners,  and  Shopping 
Suggestions,”  it  will  carry  only 
grocery  store  products  adver¬ 
tising,  and  will  cooperate  with 
food  marketers  by  releasing 
“important”  publicity  and  menu 
ideas  as  submitted  by  their 
home  economics  departments. 
Pages  will  be  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  a  qualified  home  econ¬ 
omist  and  food  editor,  and  will 
be  released  simultaneously  in 
all  member  weekly  newspapers 
which  are  part  of  the  group. 

“Unique  advantages  should 
derive  from  the  fact  that  these 
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ROCKFORD 

Building  Permits  Through 
September  1954  Total 

$11,192,998  More 

in  9  Months  than 
in  all  of  1951 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR 
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Hock  ford,  lllinoit 


newspapers  carry  retail ,  price 
ads  from  every  important  chain 
grocery  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
as  well  as  from  the  large  in¬ 
dependent  supers  and  super¬ 
ettes,”  Aaron  D.  Viller  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Los  Angeles  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  group,  de¬ 
clared  this  week,  adding  that 
all  told,  these  newspapers  run 
ads  each  week  for  138  retail 
grocery  accounts,  which  operate 
239  units  within  the  trading 
areas  of  all  the  papers. 

The  “Mary  Wise”  feature 
pages  will  run  in  each  locally 
edited  newspaper  of  the  six 
publishers,  and  appear  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  many  retail 
market  ads  which  are  locally 
merchandised  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  competitive  situations. 

In  total,  the  member  news¬ 
papers  reach  close  to  500,000 
homes  each  Thursday  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  for  a  coverage 
of  about  29%.  They  are  non¬ 
overlapping  with  each  other; 
and  the  advertising  rates,  ac- 
I  cording  to  Mr.  Viller,  “are  def- 
j  initely  in  line  with  paid  dailies. 

:  This  is  in  contrast  to  former 
I  weekly  newspaper  sales  ar¬ 
rangements  no  longer  in  ex¬ 
istence.” 

C  of  C  *  Inadequate^ 
To  Cope  with  Growth 

No  one  civic  body,  like  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  represent  the  varied 
,  commercial  industry  of  an  area, 
j  said  Max  Hess,  president  of 
i  Hess  Brothers,  Allentown,  Pa., 
j  department  store,  who  an- 
j  nounced  his  resignation  this 
I  week  from  the  Allentown  C  of 
I  C.  He  urged  businessmen  to 
I  form  small  groups  in  their 
I  communities  which  can  be  de¬ 
voted  to  problems  that  are 
common  to  all  its  members. 

Said  Mr.  Hess:  “It  has  been 
simply  wishful  thinking  on  the 


part  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
to  attempt  to  co-ordinate  the 
needs  and  services  of  small 
stores  and  larger  stores,  often 
located  in  an  entirely  different 
section,  in  the  matter  of  hours, 
promotions,  services  and  other 
problems.  The  compromises 
which  have  been  adopted  by 
Chambers  of;  Commerce  in  this 
attempt  have  actually  rendered 
a  disservice  to  more  businesses 
than  were  helped.” 

Explaining  that  he  did  not 
resign  from  his  local  C  of  C  in 
criticism  of  its  activities,  but 
rather  “to  focus  public  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  inevitable  results  of 
growth,”  Mr.  Hess  declared: 

“There  comes  a  time  when 
a  city,  like  Allentown  —  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  others 
throughout  the  country  —  be¬ 
comes  so  thriving,  so  diversi¬ 
fied  in  its  interests,  so  many- 
sided  in  its  industrial  endea¬ 
vors,  that  no  single  group  of 
men  —  not  even  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  —  can  adequately 
and  effectively  be  the  voice  of 
every  local  business.” 

ISEA  Offers  Section 
Devoted  To  Babies 

The  1955  advertising  feature 
section  program  of  NEA  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  leads  off 
with  introduction  of  a  new  sec¬ 
tion — “Everybody  Loves  Baby.” 
Proofs  of  the  baby  section  are 
in  the  mails  to  advertising  man¬ 
agers,  editors  and  promotion 
directors  of  newspapers 
throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  section,  first  of  six  ad¬ 
vertising  supplements,  is  sug¬ 
gested  for  release  in  February 
and  March.  It  contains  eight 
full  standard  pages,  including 
a  two-color  cover.  Cover  mats 
are  available  in  either  color  or 
black  and  white  and  in  stand¬ 
ard  and  tabloid  sizes. 

Winter  Sunglass  Drive 
Gets  Test  in  Boston 

The  first  big-city  test  of  the 
promotion  of  sunglasses  to  com¬ 
bat  winter  glare  took  place 
Feb.  7  at  the  Jordan  Marsh  de¬ 
partment  store  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Foster  Grant  Company,  Leo- 


T  V  l^  Hub  of  A  Prosperous 

JLj  .1.  JLt  J.  xm.  ^  Trading  Area 

Northweitern  Ohio 

Center  of  metropolitan  county  area  with  retail  sales 
of  $112,464,000 

Source:  1954  Consumer  Markets 
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minster,  Mass.,  took  a  third  of 
a  page  ad  in  the  Boston  Herald 
of  Sunday,  Feb.  6  to  say  in 
effect  that  sunglass  protection 
is  needed  at  any  time  of  the 
year  when  the  sun  is  bright. 
Jordan  Marsh  devoted  a  win¬ 
dow  to  a  sunglass  display  and 
set  up  a  special  Winter-glare 
counter. 

• 

Auto  Salesman  Pays 
For  Own  Ad  Series 

James  Dudley,  salesman  for 
Young,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Lincoln-Mercury  dealer,  claims 
he’s  the  only  auto  salesman  in 
the  Twin  Cities  who  spends  his 
own  money  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  Dudley  has  been  running 
a  .'eries  of  personal-type  dis¬ 
play  ads,  mostly  on  the  Sunday 
sports  pages  of  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press.  The  ad.«,  paid  for  by 
Mr.  Dudley,  contain  no  wild 
claims  or  prices.  Instead,  along 
with  his  picture,  they  stress 
factors  to  consider  when  buy¬ 
ing  a  new  or  used  car,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  salesman  and 
his  company. 

“The  results,”  Mr.  Dudley 
report.®,  “have  made  me  a  firm 
believer  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  especially  for  a  person  who 
has  only  a  limited  budget.” 

Bruce  Peck  of  the  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  advertising  staff, 
who  developed  the  copy  angle 
with  Mr.  Dudley,  calls  the 
pitch  the  “soft  sell”  approach. 

• 

Sheaffer  Pen  Spends 
$  Million  on  ‘War’ 

W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Com¬ 
pany’s  campaign  to  support 
fair  trade  and  prevent  price 
cutting  “i.s  costing  $1,000,000 
but  is  a  good  investment,”  R. 
H.  Wbidden,  sales  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  said  this  week. 

He  revealed  that  since  the 
inception  of  the  “war”  on  price 
cutters,  the  company  has  cut 
off  455  retail  outlets,  obtained 
injunctions  against  43  discount¬ 
ers  and  obtained  fair  trade 
agreements  from  225  retailers. 
Legal  proceedings  have  been 
started  against  354  price  cut¬ 
ters  in  the  past  year. 

• 

Retail  Linage  Up  10.1% 

Retail  linage  rose  10.1%  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  ended  Jan.  29, 
above  that  of  the  corresponding 
week  last  year,  according  to 
Media  Records’  flash  report  for 
six  index  cities.  This  compares 
with  a  gain  of  1.5%  last  year 
above  the  same  week  of  1953. 
The  ’53  loss  below  ’52  was 
0.9%. 
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IN  SHAKER  HEIGHTS,  OHIO,  peepi*  park  fr««  and  rid* 
quickly  and  comfortably  lo  downtown  CItvoland  in  high* 
tpood  Iranfil  vohiclot  running  on  a  privcrto  right-of-way. 
Rotidontt  of  this  fothionablo  rotidontial  aroa  proftr  transit. 


In  the  next  six  years . . . 


18,000,000  MORE  CARS  TO  PARK 


Today,  much  time,  effort  and  money  is  being  spent 
on  parking  lots,  freeways  and  wider  streets.  These 
things  help  ease  traffic  congestion,  but  are  not  enough. 
In  view  of  the  18,000,000  more  cars  due  on  the  road 
by  1960,  more  effective  measures  must  be  taken. 

Traffic  congestion  will  be  virtually  eliminated  when 
public  transit  is  faster  and  more  convenient  than  the 
private  automobile.  Sound  city  planning  can  make 


this  possible.  For  example,  when  a  freeway  is  built,  a 
center  mall  should  be  included  for  transit  vehicles. 
They  can  then  sp>eed  along  unhampered  by  other 
traffic.  This  swift  movement  is  in  the  direct  interest  of 
the  entire  community.  Efficient  public  transportation 
is  the  key  to  ending  traffic  congestion.  General  Electric 
Co.,  Schenectady,  New  York.  iot-ha 


Th>gress  k  Our  Most  Imporianf  Product 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


Air  Condition  Section 


Sparked  by  Carrier 


Residential  air  conditioning 
has  become  an  interesting,  new 
and  important  subject  for  real 
estate,  home  building  and  main¬ 
tenance  advertising  sections  in 
newspapers,  according  to  John 
K.  Barnes,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  Carrier  Corporation, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  leading  air 
conditioning  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer. 

This  week,  Mr.  Barnes,  along 
with  other  members  of  his  staff, 
outlined  for  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  the  genesis  of  the  air 
conditioning  special  advertising 
section  as  developed  at  Carrier. 

It  was  in  the  early  spring  of 
1953,  shortly  after  an  opening 
of  86  Carrier-air-conditioned 
homes  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  that 
the  idea  to  develop  a  special 
section  was  bom. 


papers  throughout  the  U.  S. 

“Shortly  after  the  Journal- 
Constitution  started  the  germ 
of  an  idea,”  Joseph  Ruffner, 
Carrier’s  field  publicity  man¬ 
ager,  told  E&P,  “I  conferred 
with  the  newspaper  and  offered 
to  supply  a  lion’s  share  of  the 
basic  materials  on  air  condition¬ 
ing.  The  premise  was  that 
from  a  newspaper  and  consumer 
standpoint  little  was  known 
about  the  subject.” 


Kick-off  Edition 
The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Constitution  produced  what 
Carrier  believes  was  the  kick¬ 
off  edition  for  the  rash  of  air 
conditioning  sections  that  have 
since  been  published.  In  1954, 
for  example,  some  46  such  sec¬ 
tions  were  published  by  news- 


Special  Kit 

Mr.  Ruffner  went  on  to  note 
that  as  a  result  of  this  offer, 
Curtis  B.  Barnard,  Carrier’s 
product  publicity  manager  in 
Syracuse,  produced  a  compre¬ 
hensive  kit  on  air  conditioning 
and  all  its  aspects.  Full  photo 
coverage  was  provided.  Car¬ 
rier’s  publicity  staff  worked 
closely  with  the  corporation’s 
advertising  department,  prepar¬ 
ing  ads  for  distributors  and 
dealers  and  discussing  with 
them  the  value  of  such  a  pro¬ 
motion. 

“When  the  Journal-Constitu¬ 
tion’s  supplement  was  published 
we  ordered  500  of  them,”  Mr. 


Everyone  wants  to  know  about  Miami!  For 
more  than  10  years,  without  charge,  we’ve 
been  helping  supply  that  good  news  everyone 
wants  to  hear: 


A  bureau  of  12  professional  writers  and 
photographers... largest  municipal  news 
bureau  in  the  U.S. . . .  open  all  year. 

Fast,  accurate,  complete  .  .  .  news,  features, 
interviews,  photos  .  .  .  free  to  newspapers, 
magazines.  Radio  and  TV  Stations,  and  news¬ 
reel  companies. 


SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS.,, NO  CHARGE! 

Wc  cordially  invite  U.S.,  Canadian 
and  Latin  American  editors  to  use 
our  services.  Address:  Woody  Kepner, 
Publicity  Director,  320  N.E.  Fifth 
St.,  Miami,  Fla. 


MIAMI  NEWS  BEREAE  I 

An  official  branch  of  the  City  Government  J 
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Ruffner  continued.  “A  portion 
of  these  were  mailed  to  our 
distributors  throughout  the 
country  and  another  batch  went 
to  the  advertising  managers  of 
various  newspapers. 

“As  a  result,  there  was  a 
flurry  of  activity  in  this  field 
in  1953.  We  know  our  work 
had  something  to  do  with  it, 
for  the  Journal-Constitution  ads 
were  picked  up,  often  verbatim, 
in  other  cities.  Style,  too,  was 
imitated.  And  we  got  requests 
for  more  and  more  material 
from  the  original  kit,”  he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  kit,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Barnes  was  mailed, 
offering  the  kit  to  editors  who 
needed  material  for  such  a  sup¬ 
plement.  Returns  from  this  let¬ 
ter  were  heavy,  according  to 
Mr.  Barnes,  who  added  that 
distributors  also  received  kits 
and  were  encouraged  to  offer 
their  contents  to  their  local 


newspapers. 

Two-way  Service 
“We  found  ourselves  per¬ 
forming  a  two-way  service,” 
Mr.  Ruffner  continued.  “We  got 
the  advertising  boys  interested, 
and  when  the  demand  came 
from  editorial  for  authoritative 
material  on  air  conditioning, 
editors  came  to  Carrier.  Not 
only  had  Carrier  established  it¬ 
self  as  the  spokesman  for  the 
industry,  but  it  had  become  the 
only  constant,  dependable  and 
fast  source  for  editorial  ma¬ 
terial.” 

Mr.  Barnes  said  the  promo¬ 
tion  has  worked  out  well.  On 
some  occasions  Carrier  people 
actually  sat  on  the  editorial 
side  during  production  of  a 
special  air  conditioning  section, 
writing,  editing,  checking  for 
technical  accuracy,  but  at  the 
same  time  remaining  impartial 
as  far  as  “overplugging”  Car¬ 
rier  was  concerned.  “We  felt 
the  long  run  effect  in  our  press 
relations  was  more  important,” 
Mr.  Barnes  declared. 

As  Mr.  Ruffner  put  it  this 
week,  “Topsy  has  grown.”  Car¬ 


rier  now  supplies  a  service  for 
many  other  uses  annually  in  kit 
form:  room  air  conditioner  sec¬ 
tions;  women’s  pages.  National 
Home  Week,  home  and  building 
sections,  plus  extensive  spot 
field  coverage  of  special  promo¬ 
tions.  Carrier  also  acts  as  a 
national  air  conditioning  infor¬ 
mation  service  for  news  people. 

Carrier’s  president.  Cloud 
Wampler,  spokesman  for  the 
industry,  holds  an  annual  press 
conference  in  New  York  to  dis¬ 
cuss  industry  prospects  for  the 
year  ahead  and  to  review  the 
past.  Most  recent  such  meeting 
was  held  last  month  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Planned  for  the  near  future, 
Mr.  Ruffner  said,  is  a  series  of 
trade  paper  ads  notifying  media 
editorial  people  that  they  may 
get  spot  air  conditioning  in¬ 
formation  by  letter,  collect 
wire  or  long  distance  telephone 
to  Carrier’s  home  office  in 
Syracuse. 

“This  year,”  Mr.  Ruffner  con¬ 
cluded,  “we  anticipate  an  even 
greater  number  of  special  sec¬ 
tions,  which  simply  mean  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  revenue  for 
newspapers  where  previously 
none  existed,  and  at  a  time 
when  promotional  activities  are 
fairly  well  need:>d.” 


Flauni  Heads  Media 
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Saul  Flaum,  sales  manager 
for  the  past  11  years  with  In¬ 
ternational  News  Photos  has 
joined  the  Research  Company 
of  America  as  director  of  its 
media  division.  He  will  head 
up  sales  development  and  mar¬ 
keting  research  for  clients  in 
the  publication  and  communi¬ 
cations  fields. 


Parade’s  Ads  Up 

Figures  released  by  Parade 
Advertising  Sales  Manager,  Ed 
Kimball,  for  the  month  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1955  show  a  3.8%  gain 
over  January  1954  which  broke 
all  records  for  the  month. 


CoKduW  iMckU' 


If  your  paper  derives  regular  weekly  income  from 
one  of  the  finest-looking  pages  ever  designed. 
If  this  page  is  produced  for  you  in  mot  form  com¬ 
plete  and  con  be  sold  easily  on  a  long-term  basis. 
If  it  creates  goodwill  throughout  your  community 
and  attracts  unusually  large  reader-interest. 


Yes,  consider  yourself  lucky  if  you  are  running  the  Keister  “Support  the 
Church"  series.  If  you've  never  used  this  outstanding  feature  (now  running 
In  over  900  newspapers),  write  today  for  proofs  and  prices  to 


$Te*stue6,  vieoiHi* 
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WRONG  WAY  WILBUR' 

and  his  friends 

sell  over  56,000  lines  of  EXTRA 
advertising  every  year 


New  SCAN-A-VISION  feature  chalks  up  87%  advertising  readership 

in  Prince  Albert  Daily  Herald 


With  everyone  watching  TV  and  becoming  more  picture  conscious  every  day 
.  . .  John  M.  Miles,  advertising  manager  of  the  Daily  Herald  of  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  came  up  with  a  bright  idea.  It  capitalizes  on  the  new  trend 
and,  at  the  same  time,  makes  a  nice  profit  out  of  Scan-A-Graver’s  ability  to 
produce  low  cost  engravings. 

“Wrong  Way  Wilbur,”  “Bride  Ideas  for  Bright  Brides,”  “Santa’s  Shopping 
Tour”  and  other  catchy  headlines  outline  the  themes  for  “Scan-A-Vision.”  The 
feature  follows  a  picture-caption  format— each  picture  showing  the  main  char¬ 
acter  in  a  situation  involving  a  local  merchant.  Each  caption  carries  the  theme 
along  while  it  delivers  a  solid  plug  for  the  merchant’s  service.  The  merchant 
pays  for  his  share  of  the  space  and  gets  premium  readership  for  his  ad  (87% 
by  actual  survey) .  Feature  averages  from  a  full  page  to  a  spread  twice  a  month 
—everyone  on  the  advertising  and  photo  staff  helps  out.  It’s  another  example 
of  how  your  Scan-A-Graver  can  be  put  to  work  for  substantial  profit.  Fairchild 
Graphic  Equipment,  Inc.,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 
Dept.  100-95A. 


John  Milos,  ad  manager,  lines  up  another  advertiser  for 
"Scan-A-Vision"— Alex  Aarron  of  "Aorrons"  fashion  stores. 


m  SCAN-A-GRAVER 


SUN  OF  CANADA 
REDUCES  COST 
OF  INSURANCE 


$26  million  in  dividends 
to  policyholders  in  1955 


New  dividend  scales  which, 
for  the  sixth  consecutive  year, 
will  considerably  reduce  the  cost 
of  life  insurance  for  the  policy¬ 
holders  of  the  Sun  Life  Assur¬ 
ance  Company  of  Canada,  are 
announced  by  George  W.  Bourke, 
President,  in  his  Annual  Review 
of  the  Company’s  business  for 
1954.  Approximately  $26  million 
will  be  paid  out  in  dividends  in 
the  coming  year,  an  increase  of 
more  than  $2  million  over  1954. 
New  life  insurance  sold  in 
1954  amounted  to  nearly 
$700  million,  an  increase  of 
$120  million  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  This  new  busi¬ 
ness  figure  is  the  largest  re¬ 
ported  for  the  year  by  any 
Canadian  company,  much  of 
it  having  been  sold  in  the 
United  States  where  Sun 
Life  has  36%  of  its  business 
in  force,  and  branches  in 
major  cities  from  coast  to 
coast.  Included  in  the  new 
business  figure  was  $239  million 
of  group  insurance,  representing 
an  increase  of  $68  million  over 
the  1953  figure.  Total  Sun  Life 
insurance  in  force  now  exceeds 
$6  billion. 

Other  important  figures  of  the 
Report  include  $41,365,000  paid 
to  beneficiaries  of  deceased  pol¬ 
icyholders  and  $92,985,000  paid 
to  living  policyholders  and  an¬ 
nuitants.  This  $134  million  paid 
in  1954  brings  the  total  paid  by 
the  Company  since  its  organi¬ 
zation  in  1865  to  $2,866  million. 

MORTGAGE  LOANS  UP 

Mr.  Bourke  declared  that  the 
contribution  by  life  insurance 
to  new  housing  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  looms  larger 
every  year.  During  1954,  Sun 
Life  mortgage  loans  increased 
by  more  than  any  other  type  of 
investment,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Company  had  $323,- 
000,000  invested  in  mortgages, 
mostly  in  individual  homes. 

The  Sun  Life  of  Canada,  with 
93%  of  its  total  business  in  force 
in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Great  Britain,  holds  46% 
of  its  invested  assets  in  the 
United  States. 

A  copy  of  Sun  Life’s  complete 
1954  Annual  Report  to  Policy¬ 
holders,  including  the  President’s 
review  of  the  year,  is  being  sent 
to  each  policyholder,  or  may  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  100 
branch  offices  of  the  Company 
throughout  North  America. 


jUvertistmtnl 


Admen  Tell 
Of  Ideas  That 
Hit  Pay  Dirt 

Chicago 

A  panel  of  two-minute  men 
wound  up  the  NAEA  conven¬ 
tion  here  recently  with  a 
series  of  “pay  dirt”  ideas,  un¬ 
der  the  chairmanship  of  Grant 
Stone,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 

John  Coughlin,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  told  how  the 
Courant  developed  a  12-page 
section  is  connection  with  its 
Do-It-Yourself  Show.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  while  national 
manufacturers  are  eager  to  take 
booth  space  at  such  shows,  the 
advertising  support  must  come 
from  retailers  in  the  do-it-your¬ 
self  field. 

Russell  W.  Young,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times,  outlined  a  sure¬ 
fire  way  to  pick  up  1,000  inches 
of  classified  in  a  “get  ac¬ 
quainted”  promotion  that  fea¬ 
tures  the  pictures,  in  line  draw¬ 
ings,  of  local  merchants.  Such 
a  promotion  can  be  used  once  a 
year,  he  said,  relaxing  the  re¬ 
striction  on  the  use  of  cuts  in 
classified  ad  columns.  The  pro¬ 
motion  is  a  copyrighted  ad  ser¬ 
vice. 

Willis  Brown,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  told 
how  those  papers  are  selling 
outlying  shopping  centers  on 
regular  advertising  through  co¬ 
operative  promotion.  Eighteen 
such  centers  in  the  Minneapolis 
area  have  already  been  activat¬ 
ed  into  becoming  regular  users 
of  the  co-op  ad  program,  he 
said,  with  several  others  soon 
to  be  added.  Such  advertising 
does  not  come  voluntarily,  he 
said,  but  requires  the  news¬ 
paper  to  spark  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  shopping  centers. 

A.  Wallace  Zimmerman,  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier-News,  pre¬ 
pared  a  paper,  read  by  Leon 
Kondell  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  telling 
of  a  new  way  to  sell  special 


Breakfast  Briefs 

Romantic  love  is  the  emo¬ 
tion  that  will  make  a  man  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  get 
someone  who  will  go  through 
his  pockets. 

*  *  * 

Democrats  decide  to  hold 
their  presidential  conventions 
in  mid-August.  This  being  the 
hottest  time  of  year,  it  gives 
the  delegates  more  excuse  to 
stay  away  from  the  speeches. 

Frcm  th0  Cleveland  Plain  Dtalar 


sections.  Mr.  Zimmerman’s  plan 
is  to  get  a  leading  retailer  in  a 
particular  category,  such  as 
shoes,  clothing  or  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  to  spark  plug  the  idea  of 
a  special  section  among  his  fel¬ 
low  retailers.  The  newspaper 
then  works  with  the  retailers’ 
committee. 

Roy  Reisinger,  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram  related  how 
aggressive  selling  pressure  had 
converted  a  weak  Saturday  issue 
into  a  profitable  Saturday  paper 
by  showing  advertisers  they  can 
get  good  sales  results  from 
that  issue.  The  editorial  de¬ 
partment  has  cooperated,  he 
said,  in  providing  a  live  “week¬ 
end”  edition  that  often  con¬ 
tains  special  sections. 

Charles  Feldman,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une,  highlighted  the  success¬ 
ful  promotion  used  to  combat 
radio  and  TV  competition  at 
the  local  level.  He  showed  how 
the  R&T  utilized  its  own  news¬ 
paper — in  a  special  edition  de¬ 
li  v  e  r  e  d  to  advertisers — to 
point  out  the  shortcomings  of 
radio  and  TV  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  coverage. 

Edward  M.  Hyde,  Sharon 
(Pa)  Herald,  told  of  a  sliding 
scale  bonus  plan  that  has  add¬ 
ed  linage  in  the  paper  and 
dollars  in  the  pockets  of  ad 
salesmen,  who  participate  as  a 
team  in  the  bonus  scheme. 

F  rank  Shannon,  Terre 
Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune-Star, 
explained  a  method  used  which 
gives  “TF”  advertisers  more 
personal  attention.  The  plan  is 
based  on  a  13-week  cycle  for 
TF  ads,  with  a  definite  sys¬ 
tem  followed  in  the  composing 
room  that  indicates  each  week 
at  what  stage  each  TF  ad  is, 
with  a  definite  follow-up  ad 
solicitation  at  the  end  of  each 
13-week  cycle. 

• 

Orientation  Course 
For  Ad  Sales  Staff 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  three  -  day  orientation 
course  at  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  provided  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staffers  a  complete 
picture  of  the  newspaper's  op¬ 
eration,  and  predictions  for  the 
coming  year.  Theme  of  the  clin¬ 
ic  was  “Up  and  Alive  in  ’55”. 

Chairman  of  arrangements 
was  General  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Thurman  Sallade.  Asso¬ 
ciate  Publisher  Harold  Shugard 
led  off  with  a  prediction  of  bet¬ 
ter  business  in  1955. 

Outside  speakers  included 
Robert  Rizer,  media  director  of 
BBD&O,  Twin  Cities;  Lee  De¬ 
bow,  sales  promotion  director  of 
the  Emporium  department 
store;  Cort  Silver,  St.  Paul  re¬ 
tail  jeweler. 

EDITOR  6C  PUB 


NRDGA  Puts 
Fair  Trade 
To  Members 

The  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  has  no  poli¬ 
cy  on  fair  trade,  William  Burs- 
ton,  manager,  merchandising 
division  of  the  Association,  told 
the  national  distribution  clinic 
conducted  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Wholesalers  this 
week  in  Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

“The  NRDGA  has  had  two 
polls  on  that  subject  and  in 
each  instance  the  membership 
showed  itself  strongly  divided.” 

“But  fair  trade  is  a  fact,” 
Mr.  Burnston  continued.  “A 
fact  in  some  44  states  in  the 
union.  Fair  trade  imposes  obli¬ 
gations  on  retailers  whether 
they  are  pro-fair  trade  or 
against  it.  It  imposes  obliga¬ 
tions  on  the  manufacturers  who 
use  it.  It  also  poses  problems — 
problems  of  cut  prices  on  fair- 
traded  items  and  problems  of 
fundamental  store  relationships 
with  customers. 

“I  believe  therefore  that  most 
retailers  will  approve,  if  not 
the  wording  of  this  declaration, 
which  may  be  clumsy,  at  least 
the  essence; 

•  “manufacturers  have  the 
right  to  fair-trade  their 
merchandise  or  not  to  fair¬ 
trade  their  merchandise; 

•  “if  they  elect  to  fair-trade, 
manufacturers  make  a  le¬ 
gal  promise.  They  promise 
to  maintain  the  fair-trade 
prices  they  set; 

•  “where  violations  of  these 
prices  occur,  manufacturers 
are  expected  to  make  rea¬ 
sonable  effort  to  enforce 
their  agreements; 

•  “when  and  where  retailers 
are  convinced  that  manu¬ 
facturers  are  incapable  of 
or  unwilling  to  enforce 
their  agreements  with  rea¬ 
sonable  efficiency,  the  re¬ 
tailers  reserve  their  time- 
honored  right  to  meet  com¬ 
petition,  fair  trade  law  or 
no.” 

• 

Metro  Plots  Coverage 

Metropolitan  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine  Group,  New  York,  has  is¬ 
sued  a  new  map  which  plots 
the  family  coverage  of  its  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  in  the  166 
Standard  Metropolitan  Areas. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
Metro  sales  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
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Created  primarily  for  wholesome  refreshment 
.  SPARKLING  SOFT  DRINKS  also  provide 
valuable  nutritional  supplements  .  .  . 


The  average  human  body  “loses” 
about  two  and  one-half  quarts  of  water 
a  day.  Without  proper  addition  of  water  —  some  from  foods 
but  most  from  beverages  and  other  liquids  —  the  body  soon 
becomes  fatigued.  Soft  drinks  are  a  pleasant,  tasteful  means 
to  replace  a  part  of  the  body’s  water  requirements.  Also, 
because  they  are  carbonated,  soft  drinks  pass  through  the 
stomach  faster  than  plain  water,  making  them  available 
faster  for  use  by  the  body. 


“pick-up”  of  a  soft  drink.  The  average  child’s  body  can  store 
up  enough  energy  to  last  only  three  or  four  hours  . . .  that’s 
why  they  just  seem  to  “run  down”  in  a  hurry.  Besides  giving 
youngsters  an  energy-boost  in  a  pleasant  tasting  form,  spar¬ 
kling  soft  drinks  also  supply  important  fluids  to  replace 
water  lost  during  play. 


SOFT  DRINKS . . 

A  MODERN  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY  J 

So/i  drinks  are  bottled  under  the 

most  rigid  standards  of  purity  and  sanitation. 

The  soft  drink  bottling  plants  throughout  the  country 
are  a  great  example  of  the  combination  of  modem  chem¬ 
istry,  bacteriology  and  engineering.  The  carbonated  drink 
industry  leads  the  nation  in  up-to-date  equipment,  fast  service. 


Carbonated  soft  drinks  increase 
the  flow  of  important  gastric  juices, 
thereby  aiding  digestion.  In  this  way  the  fluid  and  energy 
values  of  soft  drinks  are  quickly  available. 


SOFT  DRINKS  .  •  THE  LIQUID  SNACK 

The  average  bottle  of  sparkling 
soft  drinks  contains  about  100  calories 
...  in  the  form  of  easily  assimilated  sugar.  These  calories 
are  what  your  body  uses  as  a  fuel.  A  carbonated  soft  drink 
between  meals  is  a  sure  way  to  get  a  quick  “pick-up”  without 
adding  extra  pounds,  or  interfering  with  normal  appetite. 


The  American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  is  a 
non-profit  association  of  manufacturers  of  bottled  soft 
drinks,  with  members  in  every  State.  Its  purposes 
...to  improve  production  and  distribution  methods 
through  education  and  research,  and  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  of  the  industry  and  its  products. 


American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages 

WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C 
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The  National  Association  y  the  Soft  Drink  Industry 


FAST  ENERGY  FOR  CHILDREN  . . 

A  healthy  child  is  an  active  one. 

And  it’s  children  who  need  the  fast 

CLASSinED  CLINIC 


Sliding  Rate  Scale 
Builds  Ad  Volume 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


How  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Jour- 
rml-Star  stepped  up  its  pei’cen- 
tage  of  transient  7-time  orders 
from  30%  to  65%  and  increased 
its  contract  multiple  insertions 
from  26%  to  85%  by  means  of 
a  sliding  rate  scale  was  out¬ 
lined  by  Eniest  B.  Roberts, 
CAM  of  that  newspaper  on  the 
first  day  of  the  19th  annual 
Mississippi  Valley  CAMs  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago. 

Other  speakers  brought  a 
host  of  specific  ideas  to  the  Feb. 
5-6  meeting  for  volume  build¬ 
ing,  promotion,  improvement 
of  sales  techniques,  censorship 
and  the  myriad  problems  that 
come  under  the  heading  of  run¬ 
ning  a  classified  department.  A 
highlight  of  the  parley  was  the 
Phone  Room  Supervisors  meet¬ 
ing  which  ran  simultaneously, 
with  a  program  of  its  own,  al¬ 
though  they  sat  in  with  the 
CAMs  sessions  for  certain 


aspects  of  their  meetings. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in 
the  Kids’  Want  Ad  feature  out¬ 
lined  by  LeRoy  G.  Tabbert, 
CAM,  Chicago  Daily  News.  The 
unique  aspect  of  the  News’  ver¬ 
sion  of  this  stunt  was  the  fact 
that  it  was  pitched  for  a  one- 
day  Saturday  stand  only.  Heav¬ 
ily  supported  with  ROP  an¬ 
nouncements,  it  provided  plenty 
of  human  interest  promotion 
material  for  the  News  Want  Ad 
section. 

Small  Papers  Attend 

Smaller  papers  were  repre¬ 
sented  both  in  the  audience  and 
at  the  rostrum.  CAM  Doris 
Gorman,  of  the  Oelwein  (Iowa) 
Daily  Register,  speaking  on  the 
“Secret  of  Classified  Working 
in  a  Small  Town,”  revealed  her 
secret  as  being  simply  aggres¬ 
sive  selling  with  emphasis  on 
providing  commercial  accounts 
with  layouts  and  copy  idea.^s  and 


the  use  of  plenty  of  house  pro¬ 
motion  to  attract  transient 
volume. 

Many  felt  that  CAM  Roberts 
touched  the  very  heart  of  the 
problem  of  building  linage  and 
hence  classified  readership  over 
the  seven  days  of  the  week  with 
his  sliding  scale  rate  structure 
which  provides  lower  rates  for 
an  increa.sed  number  of  inser¬ 
tions  for  both  contract  and 
transient  advertisers  along  with 
additional  rate  inducements  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  ads. 

Commenting  on  the  value  of 
the  rate  in  increasing  transient 
business  CAM  Roberts  said: 

“Because  a  better  rate  is  of¬ 
fered  for  more  lines,  better  de¬ 
scription  and  better  ads  are  ob¬ 
tained.  This  means  better  and 
faster  results  for  the  advertiser. 
When  an  attractive  rate  is  of¬ 
fered  for  more  insertions  it  en¬ 
courages  the  advertiser  to  ran 
his  ad  for  a  longer  period.  This 
allows  the  newspaper  a  greater 
opportunity  to  produce  satis¬ 
factory  results  which  means 
more  satisfied  customers  and 
more  repeat  business.  Also  the 
newspaper  derives  a  great  deal 
of  promotion  through  satisfied 
customers  telling  their  friends 
of  their  experience.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  more  new  customers.  It 
all  adds  up  to  one  thing — a 
growing  and  expanding  volun¬ 
tary  busine.ss.” 

Contract  Field 

Then  turning  to  the  contract 
field,  he  said:  “Under  the  fiat 
rate  plan  we  found  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  would  ran  a  large  ad 
for  two  or  three  days  a  week 
and  just  a  rate  holder  the  other 
days.  This  meant  that  no  real 
effort  was  made  to  attract  busi¬ 
ness  on  several  days  of  the 
week.  Under  the  multiple  in¬ 
sertion  rates  we  find  a  majority 
of  the  advertisers  using  the 
.same  copy  throughout  the  week. 
This  has  resulted  in  more  linage 
and  a  better  representation  for 
the  advertiser.” 

Showing  that  the  sliding  rate 
pattern  created  a  seven-day-a- 
week  classified  market  place  he 
pointed  to  his  own  experience: 
“Another  important  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  rate  scaling  is  that 
it  builds  a  good  classified  sec¬ 
tion  every  day  of  the  week. 
Many  metropolitan  papers  car¬ 
ry  a  heavy  volume  of  classified 
on  Sundays  and  very  little  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

“When  this  is  true  the  aver¬ 
age  reader  will  select  only  the 
Sunday  section  to  read  because 
he  knows  it  carries  by  far  the 
greatest  amount  of  offers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  week  reader- 
ship  is  comparatively  low.  Be¬ 
fore  we  installed  our  present 
rate  structure  we  used  to  carry 


a  good  volume  on  Sundays  and 
a  fair  volume  on  two  or  three 
week  days.  On  the  balance  of 
the  week  the  volume  was  way 
down. 

“This  was  particularly  true 
on  Mondays  and  Saturdays 
when  it  was  practically  impos¬ 
sible  to  sell  large  ads.  Under 
our  present  rates  our  volume 
is  constant  on  week  days  and 
slightly  larger  on  Sundays, 

“We  average  around  50  col¬ 
umns  daily  and  vary  only  about 
three  columns  from  our  smallest 
to  our  largest  week  day.  On 
Sunday  we  increase  about  nine 
or  10  columns.” 

Another  effect  of  the  rate 
structure  is  to  reduce  sales 
cost.  Here’s  how'  CAM  Roberts  f| 
put  it:  “Under  the  old  plan  a 
salesman  did  well  to  service 
50  accounts.  Today  our  sales¬ 
men  handle  as  many  as  130 
daily  linage  contracts.  When 
you  are  selling  insertions  the 
same  holds  true  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  staff.  We  have  only  four 
girls  on  our  telephone  staff  and 
I  have  seen  staffs  three  and  four 
times  larger  on  papers  that 
carry  no  more  volume.  This 
means  that  you  can  pay  your 
staff  a  little  better  and  still 
have  a  low  sales  cost.” 

TOO  LATE  TO  CLASSIFY: 
CAMs  across  the  nation  will  be 
aiming  their  biggest  promotion 
guns  on  National  Want  Ad 
Week,  March  6-12.  Formerly 
held  in  the  Fall  the  new  dates 
were  set  by  ANCAM  as  pro¬ 
viding  better  linage  building 
possibilities.  Raymond  Beck¬ 
man,  CAM  the  Spri7igfiel(l 
(Ohio)  Sun,  is  National  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  NWAW  Committee. 

He  urges  CAMs  to  ran  stream¬ 
ers  in  the  paper,  offer  bonuses 
for  extra  business  to  the  staff, 
exhibit  want  ad  material  in  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  in  general  get 
behind  the  biggest  Want  Ad 
promotion  feature  of  the  year. 

Inquirer  Slates  Free 
Ads  for  Younger  Set 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
carried  a  special  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Want  Ads  Section  Feb. 

4  designed  exclusively  for  the 
younger  set,  in  which  young¬ 
sters  16  years  of  age  or  under 
may  place  their  own  ads — ab-  j 

solutely  free  of  charge. 

Joseph  H.  Hopkins,  CAM, 
said  the  new  feature  is  being 
offered  because  the  Inquirer 
believes  it  will  give  children 
some  idea  of  the  business  world, 
teach  them  the  important  part 
that  the  want  ads  play  in  com¬ 
munity  life  and  perhaps  give  ) 
them  an  opportunity  to  earn 
spending  money. 
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Agency  and  client  • 

behind  closed  doors  • 
chopping  on  the  schedule  • 
your  medium,  your  market 
^  are  mentioned  •  a  questic 
is  raised  •  the  agency  man 
reaches  for  Standard  Rate . . . 


Brotherf  what  a  grand  feeling  to  know  that 


in  a  Service-Ad  near  your  listing. 


For  the  full  story  on  the  values  1,161  media  get  from  their 
Service-Ads,  see  Standard  Rate’s  own  Service-Ad  in  the 
front  of  all  SRDS  monthly  editions;  or  call  a  Standard  Rate 
Service-Salesman. 


Note:  According  to  a  study  of  SRDS  use  made  by  National  Analysts, 
Inc.,  83%  of  all  account  men  interviewed  have  SRDS  available  at 
meetings  in  clients’  offices. 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

14  Schools  to  Come 
Before  ACEJ  in  April 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

Accrediting  Committee  of  three  will  receive  letters  in  the 
the  American  Council  on  Edu-  near  future  asking  for  informa- 
cation  for  Journalism  will  re-  tion  concerning  their  accrediting 
port  to  the  Council  in  April  on  plans,”  he  says.  “A  number  of 
the  results  of  14  institutional  these  institutions  have  already 
inspections  to  have  been  com-  made  requests  for  inclusion  in 
pleted  by  that  time,  it  has  been  the  1955-56  visit  schedule.” 


Texas  A.  and  M.,  replacing  A. 
L.  Crowell  as  one  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  American 
Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators ; 

Carl  Roundtree  of  the  Daw¬ 
son  (Ga.)  News,  replacing  Clin¬ 
ton  Loomis  as  representative  of 
the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  ; 

John  Stempel,  head  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Indiana,  replac¬ 
ing  Keen  Rafferty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Mexico  as  one 
of  the  elected  representatives 
of  the  Association  for  Educa- 


The  “Block  that  Cliche”  sec¬ 
tion  lists  triteness  found  in 
student  writing.  Other  sections 
include  “A  Pat  on  the  Head,” 
“No  Margin  for  Error,”  “Rel¬ 
evant  Research.”  “Bonehead 
Comment  of  the  Week”  is  a  di¬ 
vision  reserved  for  ridiculous 
statements  in  news  stories  or 
editorials.  Example:  “They  also 
tell  me  the  price  of  eye  glasses 
for  officials  is  down  60  per  cent 
this  season.” 

Kobre  Starts  Journal 
Of  History  Teaching 


announced. 

Five  of  the  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  that  will  have  been 


The  Accrediting  Committee 
has  established  20  visits  as  the 
maximum  number  it  wishes  to 


tion  in  Journalism. 

Stempel  Issues  Call 


Dr.  Sidney  Kobre  of  Florida 
State  University  has  distributed 
the  first  issue  of  a  new  mimeo- 


visited  are  not  now  accredited, 
nine  were  accredited  under  the 
previous  accrediting  program, 
according  to  I.  W.  Cole,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Accredit¬ 
ing  Committee. 

Following  the  April  meeting 
in  New  York  the  Council  will 
issue  a  new  list  of  accredited 
schools  and  departments  of 
journalism.  The  list  will  in¬ 
clude  : 

Institutions  visited  and  ac¬ 
credited  by  ACEJ  since  the 
current  program  went  into  op¬ 
eration. 

Institutions  previously  ac¬ 
credited  by  ACEJ  which  have 
been  revisited  and  re-accredited 
since  the  current  program  be¬ 
gan. 

Institutions  previously  accred¬ 
ited  by  ACEJ  which  have  not 
been  revisited  under  the  new 
program  but  by  May  1,  1955, 
have  made  firm  arrangements 


undertake  during  any  single 
academic  year,  Mr.  Cole  says. 
Some  other  institutions  than 
the  14  to  be  visited  this  year 
expressed  a  willingness  to  be 
visited  during  1954-55,  but 
agreed  to  postpone  until  next 
year. 

In  two  cases  this  seemed  de¬ 
sirable,  he  says,  because  these 
institutions  were  to  be  visited 
in  the  near  future  by  a  regional 
association  with  which  ACEJ 
has  a  cooperative  arrangement 
calling  for  joint  visits  when¬ 
ever  possible. 

Personnel  Changes 

Changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Accrediting  Committee  in¬ 
clude  replacement  of  Douglas 
Cornette  by  E.  J.  Kahler  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Daily  Ar¬ 
gus  Leader;  and  of  Hugh  Ter¬ 
ry  by  E.  R.  Vadenboncour  of 
WSYR  and  WSYR-TV,  Syra- 


For  Summer  Interns 

John  E.  Stempel  of  Indiana 
University’s  department  of 
journalism  and  chairman  of  the 
ACEJ’s  Summer  Internship  pro¬ 
gram  has  called  for  applications 
for  1955  summer  field  work  for 
teaching  faculty  in  journalism. 

The  ACEJ  project  is  a  “re¬ 
fresher”  program  intended  to 
renew  experience  of  those  who 
already  have  proved  their  quali¬ 
fications  as  journeymen,  Mr. 
Stempel  points  out.  “One  of 
the  previous  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  in  placing  applicants  is 
that  a  number  have  not  been 
qualified  by  experience  to  as¬ 
sume  full  reportorial  or  copy 
desk  responsibilities. 

“Generally  speaking,”  he 
says,  “applicants  should  have 
had  a  minimum  of  five  years  of 
actual  exi)erience.” 

Students  Have  to  Err 


graphed  publication  “Journal  of 
Journalism  History,”  which  he 
describes  as  “A  periodical 
launched  to  serve  history  in¬ 
structors  and  researchers.” 

The  publication  makes  a  plea 
for  the  writing  of  city  and  state 
journalism  histories. 

Who  Said  Editors 
Don*t  Want  Girls? 

The  journalism  schools  and 
departments  for  years  have  re¬ 
ported  no  trouble  in  placing 
their  women  graduates  despite 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a 
prejudice  against  the  gals  in 
newspaper  work.  Now  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor  has  is¬ 
sued  figures  which  indicate  that 
perhaps  the  alleged  prejudice 
is  greatly  exaggrerated.  It  re¬ 
ports  that  32  of  every  100  edi¬ 
tors  and  reporters  are  women. 


with  the  Accrediting  Commit¬ 
tee’s  executive  secretary  to  be 
visited  during  the  1955-56  or 
1956-57  academic  year. 

Cole  Speaks 

“Institutions  which  do  not 
qualify  under  one  of  these  three 
categories  will  not  be  included 
in  the  new  accredited  list,”  ac¬ 


cuse,  N.  Y. 

Changes  in  the  personnel  of 
ACEJ  include  Rex  G.  Howell, 
president  of  the  Western  Slope 
Broadcasting  Company,  replac¬ 
ing  Robert  K.  Richards  as  the 
representative  of  the  National 
Association  of  Radio  and  Tele¬ 
vision  Broadcasters; 


To  Get  in  This  Paper 

Students  at  Brigham  Young 
University’s  department  of 
journalism  see  their  errors  in 
“print”  tw’ice — once  when  they 
make  ’em,  and  a  second  time 
when  they  appear  in  “Hash 
and  Rehash,”  a  dittoed  publi¬ 
cation  devoted  to  student  faux 


cording  to  Mr.  Cole.  “Institu-  Donald  D.  Burchard,  head  of 
tions  which  fall  into  category  the  department  of  journalism, 
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pas. 

“Hash  and  Rehash”  is  based 
on  the  New  York  Times’  “Win¬ 
ners  and  Sinners,”  and  is  com¬ 
piled  by  R.  Neal  Richards,  who 
says  the  purpose  of  the  sheet 
is  “to  improve  news  writing 
techniques  of  student  editors 
and  reporters.” 

Written  in  semi-humorous 
vein,  with  touches  of  satire,  the 
sheet  catalogs  various  items  un¬ 
der  sub-headings.  “Using  yer 
Heads”  offers  helpful  rules  for 
headline  writing,  while  “Dead¬ 
heads  of  the  Week”  lists  head¬ 
lines  that  fail  to  express  mean¬ 
ing,  confuse  readers,  or  violate 
headline  writing  rules.  There’s 
also  a  section  for  “Hair-raising 
Heads.”  Example:  “Class  Of¬ 
ficers  Begin  Work  in  Leg. 
Council.” 


Sixth  Scholarship 

Columbia,  Mo. 

John  P.  Herrick  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  has  provided  funds  for  a 
sixth  scholarship  of  $500  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  school  of  journalism. 
This  one  for  women  students 
will  be  named  for  his  wife, 
who,  before  their  marriage,  was 
literary  editor  of  the  De» 
Moines  (Iowa)  Daily  Capitol, 
during  ownership  of  the  paper 
by  her  father.  Col.  Lafayette 
Young. 

• 

Reading  Project 

Prairie  Du  Sac,  Wis. 

Every  pupil  in  the  eighth 
grade  of  Robert  Alexander 
school  here  is  receiving  a  copy 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal, 
in  connection  with  a  class  room 
study  sponsored  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Results  of  the  labora¬ 
tory  in  daily  reading  will  be 
presented  in  a  demonstration 
Feb.  18  at  Madison. 
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He  helps  teachers 
in  54,000 
classrooms 


Radio  was  barely  out  of  the  earphone  stage  26  years  ago 
when  a  new  program  was  beamed  from  a  San  Francisco 
studio.  It  featured  a  string  trio  and  was  based  on  the  idea 
that  good  music,  when  clearly  imderstood,  covild  entertain 
and  teach,  too.  Actually,  only  72  Western  schools  had  radio 
sets  then,  but  with  that  performance  the  Standard  School 
Broadcast  was  “on  the  air.” 


Today,  when  Conductor  Carmen  Dragon  lifts  ms  baton, 
it’s  “time  for  the  Standard  School  Broadcast”  in  over 
54,000  classrooms  through  the  West,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
Counting  children,  teachers  and  home  listeners,  the  pro¬ 
gram  reaches  a  weekly  audience  of  nearly  1J4  million. 
That  string  trio  has  grown  to  a  symphonic  orchestra 
with  a  dramatic  cast,  choral  group  and  guest  vocal  and 
instrumental  artists.  Selections  range  the  musical  alpha¬ 
bet  from  symphony  to  jazz.  Each  year’s  course  follows 
a  carefully  planned  outline  published  in  a  manual  sup- 


phed  to  teachers  by  Standard  to  serve  as  a  guide  in 
blending  music-enjoyment  with  subjects  like  art,  litera¬ 
ture,  social  studies.  Now  in  its  27th  year,  the  Standard 
School  Broadcast  is  radio’s  oldest  education  program, 
heard  today  over  more  than  100  stations.  Its  goal  is  to 
help  Western  children  gain  an  absorbing  new  interest  in 
the  world’s  good  music,  and  — through  music — a  broader 
knowledge  emd  understanding  of  the  world  arovmd  them. 

Listen  to  the  Standard  School  Broadcast  every  Thursday. 
Check  your  newspaper  radio  iog  for  the  time  and  station. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

P'S  atAetul  io  Septet 
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Two  years  ago  the  Bulletin  gave  HOE  the  largest  single  newspaper  press 
order  ever  placed.  It  covered  63  Color-Convertible  units  and  12  folders, 
plus  ROP  color  printing  facilities  and  HOE  reels,  tensions  and  full-speed 
web-splicing  mechanisms. 

The  installation  of  this  equipment  is  now  being  completed  in  the 
Bulletin’s  new  home  at  30th  and  Market  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

36  units  and  7  folders  form  the  longest  continuous  line  of  newspaper  press 
equipment  in  the  u'orW— extending  over  319  feet,  nearly  a  sixteenth  of  a  mile. 

27  units  and  5  folders  have  been  installed  in  an  adjacent  line,  and  the 
equipment  now  ordered  will  be  added  to  make  both  press  lines  equal  in 
length  and  capacity  . . .  the  additional  9  units  and  2  folders  will 
complete  this  line  to  36  units  and  7  folders. 

The  completed  installation  will  provide  The  Evening  Bulletin  and 
The  Sunday  Bulletin  with  ample  press  capacity  to  handle  their 
continually  growing  circulations  . . .  and  also 
enable  them  to  meet  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  from 
advertisers  for  ROP  color. 


910  East  13Sth  Straat  •  Naw  York  54.  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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On  the  right  is  the  world’s  longest  contin¬ 
uous  line  of  newspaper  press  equipment. 


Nine  more  press  units  and  two  more  folders 
will  be  installed  in  the  line  on  the  left. 


View  of  the  drive  side  of  press  units 
also  shows  reel,  tension  and  web¬ 
splicing  equipment  on  floor  below. 


View  showing  the  control  sides 
of  the  two  rows  of  reels,  ten¬ 
sions  and  web-splicing  mechanisms. 
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KISS  AND  TELL 

E  &  P  has  commented  several  times  on 
the  rulings  of  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  which  require  employers 
to  furnish  unions  with  complete  payroll 
data  including  merit  raises,  pointing  out 
the  destruction  of  all  confidential  rela¬ 
tionship  between  employer  and  employe. 

Robert  C.  Bassett,  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  in  his  address  to  the 
Industrial  Relations  Conference  of  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  (E.  &  P., 
Feb.  5,  page  9),  wrapped  it  all  up  neatly 
in  one  phrase  better  than  we  have  done: 
The  “Kiss  and  Tell”  Doctrine. 

NLRB  has  developed  an  “unrealistic 
monstrosity,”  as  Mr.  Bassett  called  it.  In 
addition  to  the  employer-employe  rela¬ 
tionship,  he  discussed  the  competitive 
dangers  involved  in  having  confidential 
information  about  the  operation  of  a 
newspaper  put  into  the  hands  of  a  third 
party. 

We  agree  with  his  summation  that 
“perhaps  we  had  better  start  all  over 
again,”  that  this  trend  of  thinking  in 
the  Labor  Board  has  gone  far  enough  and 
should  be  re-appraised  and  re-evaluated. 
“Perhaps  we  had  better  recognize  that 
competitors  are  competitors,  not  girl¬ 
hood  sweethearts.  Perhaps  the  individual 
employe  is  a  dignified  human  with  an 
American  right  of  privacy,  not  a  faceless 
pawn  to  be  sacrificed  before  the  jugger¬ 
naut  of  union  monopoly.  Perhaps  the 
rules  of  necessity  and  relevancy  are  not 
too  old-fashioned  for  this  half-collectivist 
world.  Perhaps  we  are  big  enough,  and 
decent  enough,  to  admit  we  have  been 
wrong.” 

Inasmuch  as  this  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  required  by  federal  law  but  is 
the  result  of  the  Labor  Board’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  what  constitutes  a  refusal  to 
bargain  in  good  faith,  any  reversal  or 
change  in  the  doctrine  will  have  to  be 
decided  by  Congress.  We  doubt  that,  short 
of  a  complete  change  in  board  member¬ 
ship,  the  present  members  will  admit  any 
error  in  their  thinking.  But  it  should  be 
obvious  that  there  has  been  an  error  and, 
as  Mr.  Bassett  said: 

“Unless  unions,  management  and  gov¬ 
ernment  alike,  immediately  wake  up  to 
the  real  significance  of  the  doctrine,  all 
three  will  find  themselves  out  in  left 
field  without  a  glove  or  sun-visor.” 

JUNK  MAIL 

IT’S  a  little  late,  because  “junk  mail”  is 
going  out  the  window  on  April  1  any¬ 
way,  but  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune  in 
Cheyenne  has  a  suggestion  that  might 
help  to  make  the  taste  of  it  a  little  more 
unpalatable  to  those  who  have  used  it. 

Says  the  Tribune:  Return  all  those 
postcards  enclosed  with  the  unwanted 
literature — ^just  sign  them  “Residential 


In  your  patience  po$$et»  ye  your  aoult, 
—Luke,  XXI;  19. 


Patron,”  or  the  same  as  the  address  on 
the  envelope — and  stick  the  sender  for 
the  return  postage. 

A  fine  idea,  but  that  requires  a  little 
effort.  Why  not  send  them  blank?  The 
P.  O.  doesn’t  care  what’s  written  on  them. 

SECRECY  IN  N.  C. 

MEMBERS  of  North  Carolina’s  General 

Assembly  are  determined  to  keep  the 
people  of  that  state  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  possible  about  the  way  public  business 
is  conducted. 

A  year  ago,  the  legislators  approved 
secret  sessions  for  the  vitally  important 
appropriations  committee.  The  press  of 
the  state  has  fought  this  act  unsuccess¬ 
fully  pointing  out  the  people’s  inalienable 
right  to  know  how  their  tax  money  is  to 
be  spent. 

In  what  amounts  to  retaliation  for  the 
opposition  of  the  press,  members  of  the 
House  adopted  rules  which  allow  all  46 
committees  to  meet  in  secret.  Even  if 
the  previous  legislation  affecting  only 
the  appropriations  committee  should  be 
repealed,  it  would  be  an  unrewarding  vic¬ 
tory  because  the  House  rules  are  said  to 
supersede  even  a  general  statute  in  that 
state. 

We  believe  that  such  legislative  action 
is  a  slap  at  the  intelligence  of  the  elec¬ 
torate.  The  legislators  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  who  elected  them  have 
any  right  to  be  informed  of  their  ac¬ 
tivities,  short  of  final  decision  and  action. 
They  believe  either  that  they  have  been 
given  a  mandate  to  run  the  state  govern¬ 
ment  in  secret,  or  that  the  people  are 
not  intelligent  enough  to  understand  the 
workings  of  government,  or  both. 

The  North  Carolina  action  is  proof  that 
the  fight  against  secret  government  is 
never  ending.  There  are  eight  states  that 
have  “open  meeting”  laws — California, 
Alabama,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Idaho,  Ohio, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington.  But,  un¬ 
fortunately,  more  and  more  doors  of  leg¬ 
islative  sessions  and  other  public  bodies 
may  be  closed  as  long  as  we  tolerate  the 
precedent  being  set  by  Congress  in  hold¬ 
ing  secret  committee  meetings. 


RADIO-TV  LOGS 

FREE  publication  of  radio  and  television 
logs  has  been  discontinued  in  two  more 
cities — Bartlesville,  Okla.,  and  Spartan¬ 
burg,  S.  C.  The  publisher  of  the  Spar- 
tanburg  Herald  and  Journal  made  a  novel 
“public  service”  proposal  to  the  three 
local  stations: 

The  newspapers  would  print  the  logs 
if  the  stations  would  agree  to  give  time 
each  day  to  advance  announcements  of 
up-coming  programs  on  the  other  sta¬ 
tions.  Needless  to  say,  there  have  been 
and  will  not  be  any  “takers.” 

Broadcasters  have  claimed  that  news¬ 
papers  should  publish  log  listings  as  a 
public  service — that  the  public  is  en¬ 
titled  to  have  this  vital  (?)  information. 
If  this  is  true,  then  why  don’t  radio  and 
television  stations  expand  this  service 
to  the  public  by  announcing  their  own 
programs,  and  those  of  other  stations, 
in  advance  over  the  air?  Actually,  radio- 
TV  stations  give  very  little  time  to  an¬ 
nouncements  of  their  own  programs. 

The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  broad¬ 
casters  realize  only  a  very  small  part  of 
their  potential  audience  is  listening  at 
any  one  time.  If  they  should  broadcast 
such  information  only  a  small  part  of 
the  people  would  hear  it.  Only  news¬ 
papers  go  into  the  homes  every  day 
without  fail  whereas  broadcasting  only 
has  a  potential  audience.  More  and  more 
advertisers  are  becoming  aware  of  this 
fact. 

Therefore,  it  appears  obvious  that 
newspaper  publication  of  logs  is  as  much 
of  a  service,  if  not  more,  to  a  competitive 
medium  as  it  is  to  the  reader.  Newspa¬ 
pers  would  not  consider  for  a  moment 
publishing  gratis  a  listing  of  articles  and 
features  in  leading  magazines.  Then  why 
does  publication  of  the  features  of  an¬ 
other  competitor  assume  any  aspect  of 
“public  service?” 

SLIDING  SCALE 

THE  Denver  Poet  and  the  Toledo  Blade 
made  news  in  the  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  profession  last  week  by  changing 
from  a  flat  advertising  rate  to  a  bulk 
rate  offering  discounts  to  large  users.  The 
switch  makes  a  lot  of  sense  to  us. 

We  have  long  wondered  why  so  many 
newspapers  offer  volume  discounts  to  re¬ 
tail  accounts  but  not  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers.  We  agree  with  LeRoy  F.  Newmyer, 
advertising  director  of  the  Blade:  “We 
see  no  reason  why  the  large  general  ad¬ 
vertiser  should  not  also  receive  a  rate 
consideration  for  large  space.” 

The  change  was  made  to  encourage 
general  advertisers  to  use  newspapers 
more  adequately.  It  should  be  effective. 
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Executive  Spotlight 

NELSON  W.  BRYANT,  a  staff  member  of  the  Gloueetter 
(Mass.)  Timet,  will  become  managing  editor  of  the  Claremont 
(N.  H.)  Daily  Eagle  March  1  succeeding  MELVIN  S.  WAX.  A 
Dartmouth  College  graduate,  Mr.  Bryant  worked  for  the  Eagle 
for  two  years  as  a  reporter  and  later  as  the  paper’s  Lebanon 
Bureau  chief. 

•  *  * 

JOHN  T.  WATTERS,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  since  1939,  has  been 
promoted  to  assbtant  to  the  general  manager 
of  that  newspaper.  In  other  executive  changes, 

ARTHUR  J.  CUCKER,  business  office  manager 
for  the  past  11  years  and  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  Miami  Herald  Publishing  Co.,  was  moved 
up  to  business  manager,  and  WILLIAM  A. 

CANADY,  local  display  ad  staff,  takes  over  as 
retail  ad  manager.  WsHsrs 


PAUL  R.  HEIM,  retail  advertising  manager 
since  1953  and  a  member  of  the  ad  staff  since 
1925,  has  been  appointed  advertising  director 
of  the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily  Netes  and  Sun. 
He  replaces  ELNO  R.  SMITH  who  retired  after 
serving  the  papers  since  1907.  At  the  same  time 
BEN  A.  ATKINS,  with  the  Daily  News  since 
1925,  was  named  retail  ad  manager. 


CHRIS  J.  EDMONDS,  Wisconsin  state  sports  editor  for  the 
Associated  Press,  has  been  named  West  Coast  sports  editor 
for  the  AP  office  in  San  Francisco.  He  fills  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  recent  death  of  RUSS  NEWLAND.  Mr.  Edmonds  joined  the 
AP  staff  in  Milwaukee  in  1941  after  four  years  with  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel’s  editorial  staff. 

•  •  * 

CLARENCE  J.  LAROCHE, 
staff  writer  for  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  that  news¬ 
paper  and  CHARLES  KIL¬ 
PATRICK,  assistant  managing 
editor,  moves  into  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor’s  slot  on  the  San 
Antonio  Neuit.  WILLIAM  B. 

BELLAMY,  formerly  ME  of  the 
Express  before  assuming  the 
same  duties  on  the  News,  was 
appointed  executive  administra¬ 
tor  of  employes  and  public 
relations  for  the  papers. 

itiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiii^ 

Monroe  Journal,  Baldwin  Times 


Kilpatrick 


La  Roche 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


and  the  South  Alabamian,  is 
the  newly-elected  president  of 
the  Alabama  Newspaper  Ad- 


Bert  j.  Abraham,  publisher  vertising  Service, 
of  the  Bellflower  (Calif.)  Her-  ♦  *  * 

aid  -  Enterprise,  Lakewood  John  A.  Watkins,  owner - 
Enterprise  and  Artesia  Enter-  editor  of  the  Bloomfield  (Ind.) 
prise,  has  been  appointed  a  Evening  World,  has  been  elect- 
member  of  the  board  of  direc-  ed  vicepresident  and  director  of 
tors  of  the  Califoniia  State  the  newly  formed  General  Man- 


to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  (]o. 
of  Iowa.  *  *  * 

Robert  Summers,  publisher 
of  Hobbs  (N.  M.)  News-Sun, 
is  the  newly-elected  chairman 
of  the  New  Mexico  Associated 
Press  Association. 

«  «  * 

William  C.  Caywood,  editor 
of  the  Winchester  (Ky.)  Sun, 
was  elected  president  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  Press  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

V  «  * 

Dau:  Stafford.  Greenville 
(Mich.)  Daily  News  publisher, 
is  seeking  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  state  board 
of  agriculture,  governing  body 
of  Michigan  State  College.  Mr. 
Stafford  was  the  college’s  first 
athletic  publicity  director  in 
1926  and  later  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press. 

t  *  * 

Hubert  B.  Phipps,  publisher 
of  the  Warrenton  (Va.)  Fau¬ 
quier  Democrat  and  the  Lees¬ 
burg  (Va.)  Loudoun  Times- 
,  Mirror,  is  honeymooning  in 
Jamaica  with  his  bride,  Lady 
Phoebe  Pleydell-Bouverie,  of 
Castle  Longford,  Salisbury, 
England.  They  were  married  at 
Salisbury  Jan.  18. 

V  «  V 

William  G.  Werner,  publish¬ 
er,  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star,  has  been  named  to  the 
California  State  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation. 

V  «  * 

Hugh  A.  Barnhart,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rochester  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel,  has  begun  a 
six-month  tour  of  “loan”  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  government  as  a 
division  director  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department’s  Business 
&  Defense  Seiwices  Administra¬ 
tion.  *  *  ♦ 

Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Daily  Globe  publisher, 
past  president  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 


tion,  and  Mrs.  Noyes  sailed  re¬ 
cently  on  the  S.S.  Lurline  for 
a  vacation  trip  to  Hawaii. 

On  the  Business  Side 

William  J.  Mason,  former 
district  circulation  manager  for 
the  Santa  Anna  (Tex.)  Register 
has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald  succeeding 
(Charles  B.  Harriman  Jr.  who 
resigned  to  enter  private  busi¬ 
ness  in  Brownsville. 

*  •  ♦ 

Robert  C,  Shumway,  here¬ 
tofore  circulation  -  promotion 
manager  for  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Herald,  has  been  named  to  the 
same  position  for  the  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick  and  Blizzard.  He 
succeeds  Stephen  A.  Veres 
who  recently  resigned. 

V  *  « 

Henry  E.  Webster,  for  the 
past  seven  years  advertising 
representative  for  the  weekly 
Melrose  (Mass.)  Free  Press, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Item.  ♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  D.  Kostic,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of 
the  Ashtabula,  (Ohio)  Star- 
Beacon,  has  resigned  that  posi¬ 
tion  and  has  assumed  the  post 
of  editor  -  business  manager  of 
the  Mentor  (Ohio)  Monitor,  a 
weekly  in  Lake  County.  Mr. 
Kostic,  prior  to  joining  the 
Star-Beacon,  was  associated 
with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Deal¬ 
er.  *  *  • 

J.  D.  Holland  has  been 
named  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal,  succeeding  C. 
C.  Smith  who  resigned  to  enter 
the  insurance  field.  Mr.  Holland 
was  previously  associated  with 
the  Ft.  Myers  (Fla.)  News- 
Press  as  circulation  manager, 
and  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune’s  state  department. 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


agement  and  Investment  Cor¬ 
poration,  Indianapolis. 

m  *  * 

Fred  W.  Speers,  co-publish- 


Fair  Exposition. 

*  «  V 

Grover  C.  Hall,  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 
has  been  elected  to  the  national  er,  Escondido  (Calif.)  Daily 
committee  of  the  American  Times-Advocate  and  a  former 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  has  publisher  of  the  Platte  (Neb.) 
accepted  an  appointment  as  Daily  Bulletin,  has  been  named 
Alabama  chairman  of  Sigma  to  the  California  Highway 


Delta  Chi. 


Commission. 


Bill  Stewart,  co-owner  of  John  Cowles,  president  of 
Southwest  Alabama  Publishing  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri- 
Company,  publishers  of  the  bune  Co.,  has  been  re-elected 
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HANDY  PLANS’' 


Boon  for  the  Home  Workshop 
Revenue-Getter  for  Newspapers 

Life-size  plans,  complete  in  every  detail,  for  makine  tables,  book¬ 
cases,  and  a  wide  variety  of  nsefnl  things  for  the  home,  now  are 
offered  in  connection  with  onr  “HOW  TO”  feature.  Newspapers  get 
liberal  share  of  the  pattern  sales.  Complete  descriptive  material  will 
be  sent  you  promptly  upon  request. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 
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Personal 

(Contintied  from  page  39) 


Becky  Nell  Phillips,  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department 
for  the  Champaign  (Ill.)  News- 
Gazette,  is  now  employed  in  the 
same  department  of  the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morning  Herald  and 
Daily  Republic. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Otto  A.  Silha,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  has  been  named 
by  Minnesota  Gov.  Orville  Free- 
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Editor:  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western 
Advertising  Manager. 


Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial 
Trust  Bldg..  15th  and  Market  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia  3.  Pa.  Tel.  RIttenhouse  6-4582. 
Joseph  W.  Dragonetti. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson, 
Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GAr- 
field  l-79'50.  Pacific  Coast  Advertising 
Representative:  Dvuc^u  A.  Scott,  Suite 
2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950;  297«  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk 
8-4151.  _ 


London,  England  Office.  Allan  Dela- 
FONS,  Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court, 
Muswell  Hill,  London,_N.  10. 


Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  Langelaan,  4S, 

Avenue  de  Parij, _ Vincennes  (Seine). 
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man  to  serve  on  a  10-member 
advisory  committee  to  the  state 
department  of  business  develop¬ 
ment. 

♦  ♦  « 

Kenneth  W.  Moody,  former¬ 
ly  circulation  manager  of  the 
Champaign  (Ill.)  News-Gazette, 
has  been  appointed  circulation 
manager  of  the  Mattoon  (Ill.) 
Journal  Gazette.  A  veteran  of 
30  years  in  circulation  work, 
Mr.  Moody,  joined  the  News- 
Gazette  eight  years  ago. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

John  M.  Gumming,  columnist 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
has  been  re-elected  president 
of  the  Clover  Club  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  club,  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  lawyers,  statesmen, 
judges  and  newspapermen,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  its  73rd  an¬ 
niversary. 

*  *  * 

Ned  Ramsaur  is  now  chief 
of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News 
bureau  at  Columbia,  the  state 
capital,  this  legislative  session. 

*  ♦  * 

Walter  E.  Campbell  has 
given  up  managing  baseball 
teams  in  the  Sally  League  to 
rejoin  the  staff  of  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Evening  Press. 

*  4  4 

Ray  Parr,  Amarillo  Globes- 
News,  is  the  new  president  of 
Texas  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Lester  Barnes,  assistant 
Indiana  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times  and  an  employe 
of  the  Times  and  its  affiliate, 
the  Courier-Journal,  has  retired 
after  38  years  with  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

*  *  ♦ 

Jon  Barnes  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal.  He  seiwed  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  information  office  of  Third 
Army  Headquarters  at  Ft.  Mc¬ 
Pherson,  Ga.,  prior  to  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army. 

Iff  Hf. 

Len  Boyd,  member  of  editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  the  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times, 
has  succeeded  the  late  Fred 
Broomfield  as  drama  editor  of 
paper. 

4  4  4 

Kay  Lundeen  has  been 
named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 
She  takes  over  the  newly- 
created  position  following  re- 
portorial  work  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.C.)  Bureau  of  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  and  as  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal-Bulletin. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


Jerry  Davis,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Clarksburg,  (W. 
Va.)  Exponent,  the  Wilmington 
(N,  C.)  News,  and  the  Fair¬ 
mont  (W.  Va.)  Times,  is  pre- 
ently  a  member  of  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Greenville,  (S.  C.) 
News. 

4  4  4 

Mae  Herbert  has  joined  the 
woman’s  page  staff  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News.  A 
former  member  of  the  paper’s 
society  staff,  she  more  recently 
has  been  on  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  administrative 
staff. 

4  4  4 

Harry  L.  Goff  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  pi-esident  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Newspaper  Guild  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Joseph  R.  Bianco. 

4  4  4 

Carroll  F.  Hall  has  joined 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News 
as  a  staff  photographer.  He 
was  employed  five  years  as  a 
staff  photographer  at  the 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun- Journal 
winning  three  Associated  Press 
photography  prizes,  two  firsts 
and  a  second. 

4  4  4 

Melvin  Mencher  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  Bee  after  several  years 
as  statehouse  correspondent  for 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  later  the  New  Mexican. 
He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in 
1952-53. 

4  4  4 

Taylor  F.  Glenn,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post-Telegram,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  in  good  condition 

at  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  that 

city,  where  he  was  under  treat¬ 
ment  for  cuts  of  the  face  and 
head.  He  was  recently  in  an 
auto  accident. 


Robert  Hinman,  son  of  Edi¬ 
tor-Publisher  John  Hinman  of 
the  Pleasantville  (N.  J.)  Press, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  his 
father’s  weekly  as  a  reporter. 
Young  Hinman,  a  graduate  of 
Bucknell  University,  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Doylestown 
(Pa.)  Post-Intelligencer  and 
Paterson  (N.  J.)  Morning  Call. 

4  4  4 

Barabara  Delantiner,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Long  Branch 
(N.  J.)  Daily  Record,  recently 
joined  the  Garden  City  (L.  1.) 
Newsday  staff.  She  will  act  as 
a  reporter  -  feature  writer  for 
the  women’s  section. 

4  4  4 

Arthur  Wehrwein,  former 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  re¬ 
porter  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  several  years  ago,  and 
more  recently  in  the  Chicago 
bureau  of  Time  magazine,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
staff  as  a  reporter. 

4  4  4 

Ralph  Looney  has  resigned 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Tribune  to  join 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe- 
Democrat. 

4  4  4 

Howard  Bray,  a  onetime 
reporter  for  the  old  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  has  joined 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  re¬ 
porting  staff. 

4  4  4 

Arthur  Sylvester,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Overseas  Writers,  succeed¬ 
ing  Frederic  W.  Collins  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Personal 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

Mrs.  Edyth  Radom  has  re¬ 
signed  as  women’s  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  She 
had  been  with  the  morning 
daily  for  17  years. 


A.  Howard  White,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
Daily  Timea-News,  has  been 
named  Alamance  County’s 
Young  Man  of  the  Year  for 
1954. 

«  «  « 

Tom  Pillifant  has  joined  the 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune 
staff  as  a  reporter. 

«  *  « 

Constance  Herreshoff,  mu¬ 
sic  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union,  was  honored 
by  the  San  Diego  Musical  Merit 
Foundation  with  a  plaque  sig¬ 
nifying  the  community’s  grati¬ 
tude  for  her  contribution  to  the 
city’s  musical  growth  as  a  re¬ 
viewer  and  chronicler. 

*  *  * 

John  Conway,  on  New  Bri¬ 
tain  (Conn.)  bureau  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
New  Britain  Press  Club. 


Harry  F.  Reutunger,  Chica¬ 
go  American  managing  editor, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  Chicago  Press  Veterans  As¬ 
sociation,  succeeding  Tom  How¬ 
ard,  Chicago  Sun-Timea. 

♦  *  « 

Vic  Bubbett  has  been  named 
associate  editor  of  the  White- 
ville  (N.  C.)  Newa  Reporter. 
Mr.  Bubbett,  who  formerly  was 
city  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(N.  C.)  Morning  Star,  becomes 
the  paper’s  first  associate  edi¬ 
tor.  *  ♦  ♦ 

William  Antill,  foi-mer 
sports  editor  of  the  Greenville 
(Pa.)  Record-Argua,  has  be¬ 
come  city  editor  of  the  Titua- 
ville  (Pa.)  Herald  replacing 
Robert  W.  Peterson,  who 

resigned  to  become  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio)  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram. 

«  «  « 

John  Chapman,  New  York 
Daily  Neim  drama  critic,  will 
lead  25  theater  lovers  on  a  40- 
day  tour  of  Europe  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  *  *  ♦ 

Bob  Rule,  assistant  sports 
editor,  has  been  appointed 

sports  editor  of  the  Houaton 
(Tex.)  Poat  succeeding  George 
Wright,  who  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  new  position  of 
sports  director  of  the  Press. 


Charles  N.  (Chuck)  Hauser 
has  secured  leave  from  the 
Chapel  Hill  (N.  C.)  Weekly  to 
join  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  bureau 
staff  of  the  Associated  Press 
for  the  duration  of  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly.  He 
succeeds  William  Prouty,  who 
has  resigned. 

«  *  * 

Walter  A.  Damtoft,  a  staff 
member  since  1950,  has  been 
promoted  to  city  editor  of  the 
Aaheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  F.  Camp- 
Bell  Jr.  who  recently  resigned 
to  join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Winaton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Citizen,  Mr.  Damtoft, 
33,  worked  for  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette. 

Where  They  Are  Now 

Quinton  Peters,  for  the  past 
two  years  manager  of  publica¬ 
tions  for  the  Deep  Rock  Oil 
Corp.,  and  before  that  assistant 
city  editor  for  the  Tulaa  (Okla.) 
World,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  public  relations  for 
Benton  Ferguson  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  Tulsa. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Fred  A.  Seaton,  former  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Haatinga 
(Neb.)  Tribune,  and  now  an 


administrative  assistant  to 
President  Eisenhower,  was  hon¬ 
ored  this  week  at  Kansas  State 
College  when  he  was  awarded 
an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  de¬ 
gree. 

*  *  * 

Roland  Gammon,  formerly 
with  the  Portland  (Me.)  Presa 
Herald,  and  Life,  See  and 
Pageant  magazines,  has  be¬ 
come  director  of  a  new  nation¬ 
al  public  information  office  in 
New  York  City  for  the  Council 
of  Liberal  Churches  (Univer- 
salist-Unitarian) . 

*  * 

Saul  Miller,  former  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  chief  for  ITU 
newspapers  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  AFL  News 
Reporter,  Washington,  He  is  a 
former  editor  of  the  Jameatown 
(N.  Y.)  Sun,  was  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Timea-Diapatch,  and  a  reporter 
for  the  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and 
Daily. 

«  «  « 

Andrew  B.  Knight  has  been 
appointed  executive  secretary 
to  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall, 
Maryland  republican.  Mr. 
Knight  had  been  news  editor 
and  picture  editor  of  the  old 
Waahington  -  (D.  C.)  Timea- 

Herald  and  was  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  for  21  years. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


lor  the  newsmen  will  be  long,  who  said  they  would  permit  sim- 
their  operations  costly.  ilar  freedom. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  mentioning  that  Last  Nov.  15,  the  Gazette  ran 
$100,000,  said  it  will  cost  a  picture  of  the  county  treas- 
$3,000,  minimum,  per  man  for  urer  as  he  entered  the  court- 
the  14-day  sports  extravaganza,  room  for  arraignment  on  a 
He  said  AP,  INP  and  UPN  charge  of  embezzlement, 
won’t  get  a  nickel  back  on  their  After  the  picture  was  made 
investment — it’s  strictly  a  defi-  by  reporter-photographer  James 
cit  venture;  always  has  been.  E.  Leasure,  Jr.,  Judge  Shea 
Speaking  of  personnel,  Mr.  called  the  newspaper  to  say  he 
Smith,  have  the  newsmen  been  would  cite  Mr.  Leasure  for  con- 
selected  yet?  tempt  if  the  picture  were  used. 

No,  he  said,  they  haven’t —  He  added  that  no  pictures 
still  too  early.  At  Helsinki  would  be  permitted  “in  or 
“My  job  is  to  establish  a  form  there  were  46  people  altogether  around  the  courtroom.” 
of  agreement  with  the  commit-  handling  photography,  including  In  explaining  his  change  of 
tee  for  efficient  photo  coverage  20  local  hands  hired  as  addi-  mind.  Judge  Shea  said: 
whereby  the  best  pictures  will  tional  lab  helpers,  motorcycle  “The  action  of  Mr.  Leasure, 
be  made  and  disseminated  to  dispatch  riders,  car  riders,  mes-  acting  under  instructions  from 
the  world  by  the  fastest  pos-  senger  boys  and  a  secretary.  his  superiors,  is  condoned,  in- 
sible  means.  There  were  eight  photogra-  asmuch  as  the  question  had  not 

“Then,  assuming  agreement  phers  and  four  editors  at  Hel-  arisen  before  and  was  not  spe- 
is  reached,  and  I  see  no  rea-  sinki,  he  explained,  as  well  as  cifically  prohibited.” 
son  why  it  won’t  be,  the  sec-  caption  writers,  lab  help,  dis- 

ond  part  of  my  job  is  to  set  patch  men  and  wirephoto  op-  Lapitol  Improvements 

up  there  for  the  three  agen-  erators,  among  others.  Two  camera  booths  overlook- 

cies  I  represent  efficient  ar-  Thinking  of  9  ®  500-seat  auditorium  will 

rangements  to  make  and  dis-  .  .  enable  cameramen  in  Washing- 

seminate  the  pictures.  Stein,  INP  editor,  cut  in  ton,  D.  C.,  to  provide  better 

“TViio  JnwnKToo  iiiVincr  onono  interview  at  this  point  film  coverage  of  Senate  com- 

ToSi  f 

^  ^  u  *  1*^?  I*'  terms  of  a  minimum  of  plans  are  approved, 

accommodations,  buying  or  .  ,  .  ,  ^  ^ 

"e°t°quaMad  fram  each  broken  foH  alS 

Slower Sth*:  ATaSaliS  51““ 

communication  authorities  p,’  ^  coinmittee 

whereby  this  global  pool  will  be  Blumenfeld  of  gives  the  nod  the  auditorium 

able  to  get  pictures  by  radio  ^ 

intn  nil  rnnntripc  Candidates.  be  SO  Situated  that  the  pho- 

‘  ,  .  .  “Actually,”  Mr.  Stein  said,  tographers  can  shoot  over  the 

•  Ji?  pictures  won’t  know  how  many  pho-  heads  of  spectators  occupying 

in  the  interested  major  nations  tographers  and  other  newsmen  seats  on  a  sloped  floor, 

in  a  maximum  of  one  hour  after  ^j||  until  Charley  comes  This  proposed  arrangement, 
an  event.  back.  It  all  depends  on  the  sit-  it  is  said,  would  eliminate  ob- 

Communications  Problem  nation  he  finds  there.”  jections  that  arose  during  the 

«kTT  1-  Au  A  •  As  a  sidelight,  Mr.  Smith  re-  McCarthy  hearings,  when  it 

We  realize  that  communica-  ygaiej  that  the  Russians  broke  was  claimed  that  camera  equip- 
tions  will  pose  a  grave  prob-  photographic  rules  at  ment  blocked  the  view  and  the 

lem  in  Australia  because  of  Olympics.  hundreds  of  feet  of  electric  ca- 

“Almost  every  Red  official  hie  were  a  hazard, 
spheric  difficulties,  but  we  hope  spectator  carried  a  camera  ^ 

at  Helsinki,”  he  said.  They  put  Official  Sanction 

B  “caS  wha,°  wri7tte“"  ■  »1  their  pictu.^s  inf,  a  big  bag  Have  you  heard  the  etor, 

plicate  what  we  did  there.  three  times  a  day  and  sent  them  Pete  Carroll  of  Boston’s  AP 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  he  jjy  plane  to  Russia.  I  never  bureau  tells? 

said,  it  will  be  a  tough  nut,  and  gaw  the  results,  but  they  cer-  On  a  recent  TV  show.  Arch- 


mi  Cost  $100,000 

To  Cover  ^56  Games 


the  three  wire 
services  —  AP, 

INP,  UPN  —  to  serve  as  their 
representative  in  setting  up 
pool  coverage  of  next  year’s 
Olympics,  to  be  held  in  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Australia,  in  Novem¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  Smith  was  in  town  the 
other  day  explaining  his  as¬ 
signment,  just  before  flying  to 
the  down-under  continent,  where 
he  plan.s  to  arrive  Feb.  12.  On 
the  17th  he’ll  meet  with  the 
Australian  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee,  which  is  charged 
with  working  out  all  phases  of 
the  games. 

Good  Man 

The  services  picked  a  good 
man  for  the  job.  Mr.  Smith 
helped  make  arrangements  for, 
then  covered,  the  Olympics  in 
London  in  1948  and  in  Helsinki 
in  1952. 

By  now,  of  course,  he  rea¬ 
lizes  the  many  headaches  in¬ 
volved  and  the  necessity  for 
preparation  well  in  advance  of 
the  event.  It  took  three  trips 
to  Helsinki  over  a  seven-month 
period,  for  instance,  before  final 
plan.s  jelled  there. 
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more  iron-curtain  countries 
represented,  including  Red 
China,”  he  said. 

A  Freer  Court 

Judge  Walter 
Chillicothe 


ACB  maintains  five 
strategically  located 
offices  for  fast,  uni¬ 
form  and  accurate 
distribution  of  check¬ 
ing  copies  to  all  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers. 


M.  Shea  of  “ete:  "Just  a  minute — 1  have 

. . .  (Ohio)  Municipal  to  wait  for  the  Boston  press 

Court  this  week  decided  not  to  photographers.” 
press  contempt  charges  against  JRPC 

a  Chillicothe  Gazette  photog-  i^agsaaie,  /inrs 
rapher.  Robert  Ragsdale,  Toronto 

At  the  same  time,  the  judge  Daily  Star,  has  been  elected  an 
agreed  to  allow  news  pictures  associate  of  the  British  Royal 
to  be  taken  in  court  when  it  is  Photographic  Society,  entitling 
not  in  session.  Joining  him  him  to  use  ARPS  after  his 
were  two  other  local  judges  name. 
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By  Elmer  Staab 

CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER 


'W^ith  two  portable  STROBOFLASH 
1 1 1’s  we  have  been  making  action  color  with 
a  one  shot  color  camera  loaded  with  high 
speed  panchromatic  film  and  using  a 
guide  number  of  385.  That  is  flash  fdl,  in 
sunlight  and  with  a  shutter  speed  of 
l/370th  of  a  second.  Without  that  light 
we  have  no  detail  in  the  shadows.  We 
made  a  polo  action  picture,  men  wearing 
helmets  and  mounted  on  dark  horses, 
and  the  detail  under  the  helmets  and  the 
shadow  side  of  the  horses  were  beautifully 
lighted.  We  have  also  used  the  Stroboflash 
portables  with  our  SPEED  GRAPHICS 
shooting  color  for  fdl  light  as  well  as  three 
of  the  portables  for  studio  set-up  pictures.” 


Elmer  Staab.  Chief  Photographer,  Milwaukee  Journal,  with  the  setup  used  for 
the  polo  action  picture.  Note  the  two  STROBOFLASII  Ill’s  mounted  on  PIC 
studio  stands  and  shutter  synchronizer  connections  to  the  one  shot  color  camera. 
On  his  right  is  the  45  Speed  Graphic  with  a  STROBOFLASH  II  portable  which 
is  also  used  for  news  pictures  and  for  color  fill  light.  The  STROBOFL.ASH  assures 
excellent  color  balance  with  perfect  synchronization. 


Choose  Graflex®-Made  {X 


With  more  and  more  newspapers  using  color  in  their  advertising 
and  editorial  columns,  it  is  most  important  that  you  choose 
Stroboflash.  Illustrated  and  briefly  described  at  the  right  are  two 
portable  units  that  are  made-to-order  for  press  work.  They  are 
unquestionably  the  most  efficient,  most  rugged,  most  dependable 
portable  electronic  flash  units  available.  Together  with  the  vast 
array  of  “stave”  units  and  electronic  flash  accessories  available, 
Graflex-made  Stroboflash  gives  you  everything  you  need  to  make 
perfectly  lighted  color  shots,  action  or  still,  indoors  or  out.  For 
full  information,  write  us  or  contact  any  Graflex  dealer. 


STROBOFLASH  11 

Durable  and  powerful,  this 
Strob  unit  has  a  battery  pack 
weighing  only  7Vi  pounds. 
Beam  candle  power  seconds 
about  30001  Flosh  tube  gives 
over  10,000  flashes.  Duration 
of  flash  about  1/1 000  second. 
Guide  numbers  for  color:  40 
to  50.  Will  power  several 
lamps. 


STROBOFLASH  III 

Biggest,  most  powerful  of  oil 
portables.  Power  pack  weighs 
only  9%  pounds.  Beam  candle 
power  seconds  obout  9000! 
Flash  tube  gives  more  than 
5000  flashes.  Duration  of 
flash  about  1/500  second. 
Guide  numbers  for  color:  56 
to  70.  Several  lamps  (inter¬ 
changeable  with  Stroboflash 
II)  may  be  connected. 


GRAFLEX 

Oomtt 
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CIRCULATION 


Ifs  A  Puzzlement 
But  Ifs  Profitable 


It  will  always  be  debatable 
whether  contests  result  in  real 
circulation  gains,  but  one  thing 
is  certain  among  those  news¬ 
papers  that  are  participating 
in  the  current  crossword  puzzle 
craze.  Their  sales — and  the 
W'ord  is  used  to  distinguish  it 
from  circulation — are  terrific. 

Weakling  Saturday  and  Mon¬ 
day  editions,  in  some  instances, 
have  zoomed  upward  to  heights 
undreamed  of  and  not  a  few 
publishers  are  switching  back 
to  six-day  averages  from  five- 
day  averages  in  their  promo¬ 
tion  stories.  Some  publishers 
have  taken  the  advice  of  their 
circulation  managers  and  have 
withheld  fabulous  figures,  due 
largely  to  bulk  sales,  from  the 
day-to-day  figuring  so  they 
won’t  be  faced  a  year  hence 
with  a  figure  that  can’t  be 
easily  matched. 

The  crossword  puzzle  contest, 
an  importation  from  Canada 
which  has  been  stimulating 
newspaper  sales  across  the 
United  States  for  the  past  year 


Print  it  in 
the  Westv 

>  WtSTfRN 
DISTRIBUTION 


Save  time  and  money  ...  let  u$ 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news¬ 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBIISHERS,  INC. 

Rotary  Printing  Spociolista 
Exclusiyiy  on  Nowsprint 

a  2621  West  54lh  Sir**t 
Lm  Ano«l«$  43,  ColHomio 
- - 

I  LETS  DISCUSS  IT  . . .  writ*  for  I 
I  fompUt  and  pric**.  j 


or  so,  was  the  subject  of  in¬ 
formal  discussion  the  other  day  < 
among  some  editors,  publishers  ' 
and  a  few  circulators. 

Profit  in  Newsprint 
This  thing  (the  contest  with  ; 
many  variable  solutions  but 
only  one  official  solution)  was 
a  real  sleeper,  it  was  agreed. 
Newspapers  with  a  normal  run 
of  50,000  copies  have  found 
themselves  grinding  out  60,  70 
and  80,000  copies  to  meet  the 
public  demand  on  days  the 
puzzle  appears.  It  is  not  un¬ 
usual  for  a  paper  to  receive 
entries  twice  and  three  times 
the  normal  circulation. 

One  publisher  admitted  that 
his  circulation  manager  was 
crying  for  relief  but  it  was 
too  good  a  business  for  the 
time  being,  at  least.  After  all, 
he  explained,  a  slim  Saturday 
paper  consumes  a  little  more 
than  a  cent’s  worth  of  news¬ 
print  and  the  return  on  sales 
at  5c  a  copy  (a  great  many  of 
them  over  the  counter  where 
the  publisher  gets  to  keep  all 
of  the  nickel)  is  a  nice  profit. 

An  editor  said  he  shuddered 
to  think  of  the  I.Q.  of  average 
newspaper  readers  when  he 
made  a  tabulation  and  found 
that  a  certain  word  puzzle  went 
unsolved  in  4,000,000  entries 
across  the  country. 

Prizes  posted  for  weekly 
puzzles  accumulate  in  a  jack¬ 
pot  if  no  correct  answers  are 
received.  One  publisher  became 
uneasy  when  the  sum  got  above 
$1,000  so  he  called  on  the 
syndicate  to  provide  a  real 
simple  puzzle  to  break  the  log 
jam.  It  did — he  had  a  126-way 
split  on  the  prize. 

SYour  Best  Buys  in  | 

COLLECTION  | 

UPPLIES 

I  Se«  NBA',  new  mon«v-„vin9 
Collection  Books  in  3  sizes.  Also 
get  NBA's  low  prices  on  Collec- 
I  tion  Binders,  Tags  and  Rings, 

I  Punches,  Money  Changers,  Dis- 
I  play  Racks,  Carrier  Bags, 

I  Aprons,  Route  Tubes  and  Posts. 
Rubber  Bands,  too. 

N.  B.  A. 

^  Newspaper  Boys  of  America,  Inc. 
912  E.  21  St  St.,  Indianapolis  2,  Ind. 


It’s  mostly  from  dealers  that  •  tvt  XJ  1.J 

circulation  men  get  the  grief;  ii0WS  HOlClS 

they’re  unhappy  when  supplies  t-v  ,  • 

of  papers  must  be  limited.  To  llepartmeiltLiliniCS 
accommodate  the  demand  for  Chicago 

extra  copies  (one  person  may  .  .  j, 

submit  an  unlimited  number  of  ^ 

solutions)  various  gimmicks  ^ 

have  been  tried.  One  paper  give  them  a  better  understand- 
gives  out  proofs  of  the  puzzles  of  what  makes  the  news- 
on  a  certain  day  of  the  week  is  now  undemay 

between  2  and  5  p.m.  at  the 

office;  another  makes  tear-  dance  at  the  first  three  inter- 
sheets  available  (at  a  nickel  departmental  meeting, 
apiece);  some  encourage  the  .  Basically,  the  clinics  are  de¬ 
use  of  reasonable  facsimiles  s‘^®d  to  show  employes  how 
and  this  has  led  to  new  little  department  contributes  to 

business  operations  by  enter-  the  over-all  produc^on  and  dis- 


prising  contestants. 


tribution  of  the  Daily  News, 


The  amazing  thing,  say  edi-  Hall,  general  manager, 

tors,  is  the  appeal  that  such  a  explained.  Attendance  is  vo- 
contest  has  to  so  many  for  so  and  sessions  are  open 

little  in  average  prizes.  Often  ^  all  Daily  News  employes, 
only  $25  is  at  stake,  yet  the  ^ave 

deluge  of  entries  flows  on.  attended  the  first  three  meet- 

There’s  no  telling  when  the  .  ,  ,  . , 

publishers  will  give  up  the  .  This  whole  idea  was  con- 
contest.  It  has  been  running  in  ^eiv^  originally  by  Bill  Cod- 
some  papers  for  more  than  a  dington,  our  mechanical  super¬ 
year,  without  any  appreciable  ‘ntendent,  who  felt  that  if 


loss  of  interest  or  sales. 
Great  for  Sampling 


people  working  here  knew  more 
about  his  departments  it  would 
help  him  and  his  men  produce 


In  countering  criticism  of  a  better  newspaper  with  fewer 
those  who  say  it  only  results  headaches,”  said  Mr.  Hall, 
in  tremendous  bundle  sales,  the  Discussions  are  led  by  mem- 
real  enthusiastic  circulators  bers  of  each  department.  To 
say  they  couldn’t  have  a  better  date,  clinics  have  been  held  on 
sampling  device.  It’s  real  in-  the  pressroom,  editorial  and 
expensive  sampling,  they  claim,  composing  room  operations 
and  there’s  no  doubt  that  hun-  with  seven  others  scheduled, 
dreds  of  non-readers  have  be¬ 
come  steady  subscribers  after  * 

discovering  the  merits  of  the  XBC  Members 

paper. 

Other  papers  are  doing  al-  Chicago 

most  as  well  with  a  variety  of  Ten  newspapers  were  among 


numbers  games.  One  daily  de-  new  members  announced 

vised  its  own — a  very  simple  here  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
business  of  printing  a  serial  Circulations.  They  were  Kirks- 
number  on  a  colored  card  and  ville  (Mo.)  Express  &  News; 
distributing  one  to  every  house-  Bigr  ^  Spring  (Tex.)  Herald; 
holder  in  its  circulation  area.  Mexico  City  La  Prensa;  Jaek- 
Those  cards  stay  around  the  sonville  (N.C.)  News;  Nakusp 
house  and  each  day  the  paper  (_B.C.)  Arrow  Lakes  News;  Is- 
publishes  a  list  of  numbers  Ungton  (Ont.)  Etobicoke  Press; 
that  have  been  drawn.  The  Mission  City  (B.C.)  Fraser 
lucky  cardholder  collects  $10.  ^oXley  Record;  Alliston  (Ont.) 

I  Nonnally  circulation  of  the  pa-  Herald;  Grand  Prairie  (Albt.) 

I  per  is  around  53,000;  now  it’s  Herald  Tribune;  and  Rimbey 
I  running  above  65,000.  (Albt.)  Record. 

The  publisher  gives  his  • 

!  thanks  to  “junk  mail” —  for  it  ,  _ 

j  was  with  the  help  of  the  local  ^5-Year  Pins  for  7 
postmaster  that  number  cards  Topeka,  Kas. 

were  placed  in  every  household.  Henrv  S  Blake,  nresident  of 


postmaster  that  number  cards  Topeka,  Kas. 

were  placed  in  every  household.  Henry  S.  Blake,  president  of 
•  the  Capper  Publications,  Inc., 

o  II  .•  A  presented  “Old  Timer”  (25- 

Bulletin  Almanac  Out  ye^^)  service  pins  to  seven  em- 
Philadelphia  ployes,  Jan.  28.  The  recipients: 

The  Bulletin  Almanac  for  Mrs.  ^se  Falk,  Mrs.  Catherine 
1955  has  just  been  published  Wagner,  Mrs.  Ruth  Bayless, 
by  the  Bulletin  Company.  It  circulation  department;  Con- 
contains  608  pages  of  infor-  stance  Van,  Natta,  Brook  L. 
mation  for  Philadelphia,  Cam-  Haines,  Daily  Capital  editorial; 
den  and  the  State  of  Pennsyl-  Elmer  Heller,  Capper  Printing 
vania,  and  sells  for  60c  a  copy  Company,  and  Elmer  Davis, 


(70c  by  mail). 


plant  electrician. 
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‘Bogus’  Copy 
Determined 
By  Rate  Paid 

The  advertising  rate  card, 
rather  than  the  copy,  is  being 
used  as  the  criterion  for 
“bogus”  on  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Inquirer  in  a  one-year 
test  which  runs  until  Nov.  1. 

This  experiment  with  a  for¬ 
mula  to  provide  a  definitive  so¬ 
lution  to  the  long-standing 
problem  between  management 
and  the  typographical  union 
evolved  from  an  arbitration 
panel.  It  was  suggested  by  a 
union  representative  and  adopt¬ 
ed,  for  trial,  by  both  parties 
with  the  blessings  of  the  ar¬ 
bitrator  who  had  before  him 
some  277  controversial  pieces  of 
“national”  and  “local”  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  dominant  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  in  the  arbitration  was 
the  union’s  claim  that  advertise¬ 
ments  of  admittedly  national 
advertisers  but  having  so-called 
“local  appeal”  should  be  reset. 
The  union  spokesmen  would  not 
accept  the  Inquirer’s  proposed 
formula  that  used  the  identity 
of  the  advertiser  as  the  sole 


basis  for  the  determina'jion. 

The  “local  appeal”  concept 
has  been  present  to  some  extent 
in  all  earlier  arbitration 
awards.  Chairman  William  E. 
Simkin  noted.  But  the  ambi¬ 
guity  of  language  in  the  con¬ 
tract  required  a  more  definitive 
formula,  he  said. 

Under  the  adopted  trial  plan 
the  basic  criteria  is  the  price 
received  by  the  Inquirer  for  the 
advertisement.  If  the  national 
rate  is  charged,  the  ad  is  not 
to  be  reset;  if  the  local  or  re¬ 
tail  rate  is  charged,  it  must  be 
reproduced.  Appearance  of  a 
local  address  on  the  ad  does 
not  automatically  make  it 
“bogus”. 

There  are  some  exceptions 
and  qualifications,  as  follows: 

Amusement  advertising, 
which  is  now  charged  at  rates 
about  the  same  as  national 
rates  or  slightly  lower,  is  not 
to  be  reproduced. 

Financial  copy  at  the  national 
rate  is  not  reproduced. 

Charity  advertising  for  which 
the  company  receives  no  com¬ 
pensation  is  not  reproduced. 

On  the  list  of  277  disputed 
items  before  the  arbitrator, 
amusement  ads  were  the  most 
numerous  (99)  and  women’s 
clothing  was  second  (59).  Next 
was  transpoi’tation  (38). 


FCC  Interference 
Charge  Answered 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

The  Oklahoma  Publishing 
Company  and  its  subsidiary, 
WKY  Radiophone  Company,  of 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  have  re¬ 
plied  to  a  charge  from  the 
FCC  that  their  proposed  pur¬ 
chase  of  WSFA  and  WSFA-TV 
in  Montgomery  would  interfere 
with  publication  of  logs,  pro¬ 
gram  schedules  or  advertise¬ 
ments  of  competing  stations 
and  restraint  of  news  or  events 
concerning  such  stations. 

A  letter  from  E.  K.  Gay¬ 
lord,  head  of  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  FCC,  said  that 
the  publishing  company  and  its 
subsidiary  had  donated  anony¬ 
mously  $150,000  to  an  Okla¬ 
homa  City  education  television 
station  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Gay¬ 
lord  also  denied  any  news  dis¬ 
crimination  against  competing 
stations,  or  that  advertisements 
from  another  station  were 
ever  “buried  or  discriminated 
against.” 

Montgomery  Broadcasting 
Company,  owners  of  WSFA 
and  WSFA-TV,  have  applied 
for  permission  to  transfer  con¬ 


trol  of  the  two  stations  to  WKY 
Radiophone  Company,  owned 
by  Oklahoma  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser 
Publishing  Company  owns  50 
per  cent  of  the  stock  in  WSFA 
and  WSFA-TV.  A  decision  on 
whether  the  FCC  will  order  a 
hearing  is  awaited. 

Holloway  Appointed 

Dick  Holloway  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  sales  manager 
for  WSBT  and  WSBT-TV, 
owned  and  operated  by  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 
He  had  previously  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  stations’  sales  staff 
and  formerly  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  WTRC,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
He  replaces  Bob  Elrod,  who 
has  joined  the  sales  department 
of  NBC,  Chicago. 

Seeks  More  Power 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Station  WBEC,  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle  radio  af¬ 
filiate,  has  filed  with  the  FCC 
an  application  to  increase  its 
power  from  250  to  1,000  kilo¬ 
watts  and  shift  its  frequency 
from  1490  to  1420  kilocycles. 
The  frequency  became  available 
when  a  Providence,  R.  I.,  sta¬ 
tion  folded.  Station  WBSM  in 
New  Bedford  has  filed  for  the 
same  spot. 


100,000  TONS  OF  PIPE  A  YEAR 


PROVO,  UTAH 


The  Pacific  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company,  located  at  Provo, 
Utah,  produces  more  than  100,000  tons  of  pipe  a  year.  Founded 
in  1926,  Pacific  States  has  grown  with  Central  Utah  and  the 
west  and  now  serves  eleven  western  states,  Canada,  Alaska, 
and  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands. 


IN  THE  GROWING  CENTRAL  UTAH  MARKET 
THE  DAILY  HERALD  COVERS  BETTER  BY  FAR! 

Th«  Daily  Harold  cevart  76%  of  Iho  homos  in  Provo's  ABC  City 
Zono— throo  timos'moro  than  any  outsido  nowspapor  coming  into  tho 
aroa.  No  other  nowspapor  roaches  Utah's  stool  center,  a  market  of 
87,486,  like  tho  Doily  Herald.  In  fact,  you  can't  really  sell  this  impor¬ 
tant,  young  market  effectively  without  the  Doily  Heroldl 


DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 
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Lautier  Elected;  Women 
Seeking  NPC  Admittance 


Washington 
Having  admitted  its  first 
Negro  member,  the  National 
Press  Club  now  faces  decision 
on  whether  women  shall  be 
elected  to  the  47-year  old  in¬ 
stitution  which  through  the 
years  has  had  on  its  rolls  only 
white  men. 

Louis  R.  Lautier,  earlier  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  club’s  member¬ 
ship  committee  and  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  governors, 
was  approved  in  an  active 
membership  vote,  377  to  281. 
The  Feb.  4  day-long  voting  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  total  in 
NPC  history,  which  has  in¬ 
cluded  spirited  contests  with 
the  club  presidency  at  stake. 

Constitution  Change 
Sponsors  of  the  petition 
which  will  force  the  board  of 
governors  to  call  a  special 
meeting  of  active  members, 
have  attached  a  one-word  con¬ 
stitutional  change,  substituting 
the  term  “persons”  where  the 
word  “men”  appears  in  Article 
3  of  the  NPC  Constitution.  As 
amended,  the  Article  would 
read:  “The  Club  shall  consist 


ILLINOIS,  WISCONSIN  | 
AND  ALABAMA-GEORGIA 
REPRESENTATIVES  TO 
NEWSPAPER  FIELD 

What  you  sell:  Proven  public 
service  and  circulation  plan. 

Prospects:  Every  newspaper  in  the 
state,  daily  or  weekly. 

What  we  want:  Three  energetic 
men.  Newspaper  experience 
helpful  but  not  necessary. 
Must  own  car  and  travel. 
Complete  training  with  pay. 

Remuneration:  Moderate  salary 
and  expenses  for  first  year. 
Thereafter  added  remunera¬ 
tion  based  on  performance. 

Who  wo  are:  Largest  national 
corporation  of  its  type,  with 
unquestioned  reputation  in 
business  and  financial  world. 

These  are  jobs  that  provide  chal¬ 
lenge  and  real  opportunity.  Send 
complete  resume,  photo  if  avail¬ 
able.  Interviews  arranged  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Birmingham,  Chicago  or 
Milwaukee.  Reply  P.  O.  Box  No.  1 1 
1644,  Chicago  80,  Illinois.  ! 


of  persons  of  legal  age,  etc. 
etc.” 

Mr.  Lautier,  who  represents 
the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Daily  World 
and  the  National  Negro  Press 
Association,  had  declared  in 
published  statements  that  it  is 
necessary  to  be  a  press  club 
member  to  attend  NPC  lunch¬ 
eons  and  cover  speeches  by 
prominent  persons. 

Cites  Premier’s  Visit 

He  instanced  an  address  at 
the  club  by  former  French 
Premier  Mendes-France.  Those 
who  submitted  the  petition  to 
permit  women  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  suggest  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Lautier  and 
sustained  in  the  election  holds 
with  greater  force  for  the 
many  women  correspondents, 
some  of  them  representing 
strings  of  newspapers.  Almost 
every  metropolitan  paper  main¬ 
taining  a  bureau  in  the  Capi¬ 
tal  has  at  least  one  woman  on 
its  news  staff,  it  has  been 
pointed  out. 

The  Lautier  case  has  cau.sed 
a  split  among  club  members. 
Since  the  Negro  reporter  sub¬ 
mitted  his  application,  in  per¬ 
son,  the  color  line  break  has 
been  No.  1  topic  of  heated  dis¬ 
cussion  in  NPC  headquarters. 
The  issue  was  referred  to  an 
election  to  avoid  acrimonious 
debate  at  a  special  meeting. 

Women  correspondents  have 
bitterly  complained  that  the 
press  club  obtains  the  presence 
of  visiting  dignitaries  many  of 
whom  make  their  principal,  or 
only,  address  while  in  the 
United  States  at  a  club  lunch¬ 
eon.  This  results,  they  say,  in 
unfair  bottling  up  by  the  news. 
As  members,  they  would  have 
the  right  to  attend. 


UNITED 

PRESS 


James  S.  Copley,  publisher,  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune 
accepts  the  first  place  trophy  for  the  best  promotion  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  by  a  daily  newspaper.  The  presentation  was  made  by  John 
k  Long  on  behalf  of  the  National  Newspaper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.  Extreme  left  is  Eugene  Williams,  editor.  Evening  Tribune  and 
extreme  right,  Richard  F.  Pourade,  editor,  the  San  Diego  Union.  The 
third  straight  prize-winning  public  relations  campaign  for  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  was  conceived  and  planned  by  the  newspapers'  promotion 
director,  Paula  Kent,  center. 


Kansan  Buys  Daily 
At  Tucumcari,  N.  M. 

Claude  W.  Robinson,  a  Kan¬ 
sas  business  man,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Tucumcari  (N.  M.) 
Daily  News  from  New  Mexico 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  corpoi-a- 
tion  headed  by  Lincoln  J. 
O’Brien  of  Santa  Fe,  publisher 
of  several  other  papers  in  the 
state. 

The  deal,  negotiated  by  Ray 
E.  Mohler  &  Associates,  Den¬ 
ver  media  brokers,  was  closed 
Feb.  4  and  the  new  owner  will 
take  possession  of  the  property 
March  Mr.  Robinson  said  he 
will  act  as  publisher.  The  pres¬ 
ent  staff  will  be  retained,  he 
said. 

*  *  « 

Floyd  W.  Casebolt,  editor  of 
the  Ennis  (Tex.)  News  for  the 
past  seven  years,  has  purchased 
a  half  interest  in  the  Times 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Eastland  (Tex.)  Telegram 
and  Ranger  Times,  both  week¬ 
lies.  The  half  interest  was  sold 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  0.  H.  Dick. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Dennis, 
owners  of  the  other  half  in¬ 
terest  in  the  firm,  will  publish 
the  Ranger  Times. 

*  *  * 

Dick  Reavis,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Seneca  (S.  C.)  Journal 
and  Tribune  since  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  has  sold  that  newspaper  to 
Paul  League  and  J.  A.  Galli- 
more.  Mr.  League  has  become 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  and  will  also  handle 
the  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer’s  duties.  Mr.  Gallimore  be¬ 
comes  president  of  the  Journal 
Co.,  Inc.,  but  will  not  have  an 
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active  interest  in  the  paper’s 
operation. 

*  *  * 

The  New  Milford  (Conn.) 
Times,  weekly,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  John  W.  Nash,  for¬ 
mer  owner  of  the  weekly  Litch¬ 
field  (Conn.)  Enquirer.  John 
McLain,  editor  of  the  weekly 
Terry ville  (Conn.)  Eagle,  is  the 
new  managing  editor  of  the 
Times. 

«  *  « 

William  A.  Levitt,  owner- 
publisher  of  the  Levittown 
(N.Y.)  Tribune,  has  sold  that 
newspaper  to  BronsonW.  Gris- 
com,  president  of  Griscom  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.,  publishers  of  six 
weekly  newspapers  in  Nassau 
County,  N.  Y.  The  transaction 
was  negotiated  by  George  Ro¬ 
mano,  New  York  City  news¬ 
paper  broker. 

*  *  « 

A.  Lee  Stewart  and  A.  Lee 
Stewart  Jr.,  publishers  of  the 
Sutton  (W.  Va.)  Braxton 
Democrat,  have  purchased  the 
rival  Braxton  Sentinel  from  J. 
Holt  Byrne,  Sentinel  publisher 
for  the  past  15  years.  Mr. 
Byrne  plans  to  join  the  Beck- 
ley  Newspaper  Corp.  as  man¬ 
ager  of  its  commercial  print¬ 
ing  department.  Mechanical  de¬ 
partments  of  both  newspapers 
are  to  be  combined  and  print 
in  the  Democrat  plant. 

• 

Radiophoto  To  Bolivia 

El  Diario  of  La  Paz  became 
the  first  Bolivian  newspaper  to 
receive  radiophoto  service,  with 
the  inauguration  of  regularly 
scheduled  United  Press  News- 
pictures  transmission  from 
New  York  on  Feb.  4. 
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r •EDITORIAL  irOififSWOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Diagnosis:  Hyphenitis 


(Chapter  2) 

Resuming  the  consideration  of  hyphens,  let  us  re¬ 
flect  on  the  fact  that  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  fade 
away.  In  certain  common  uses,  they  are  called  on  for  a 
time  to  link  ordinarily  separate  elements.  After  awhile 
people  seem  to  get  used  to  seeing  those  elements  together, 
and  the  engagement,  so  to  speak,  is  followed  by  a  wedding. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  prefixes  and  suffixes  (like 
pre-,  bi-,  anti-,  eo-,  -down,  -goer).  Thus  mid-summer 
becomes  midsummer,  and  pre-war  becomes  prewar.  Yet 
many  newspaper  writers  not  only  hang  on  to  the  hyphen 
like  grim  death  in  instances  like  these,  but  also  wedge  it 
into  the  words  like  react,  intercede,  excommunicate, 
retroactive,  and  others  where  it  has  not  belonged  in  the 
memory  of  living  man,  if  ever. 

The  dictionary-makers  are  often  thought  of  as  stick-in- 
the-muds  who  don’t  catch  up  with  accepted  usage  until 
30  years  too  late.  But  they  are  way  ahead  of  many  news¬ 
papers  when  it  comes  to  dropping  hyphens  that  have 
served  their  purpose. 

It  seems  like  a  good  idea  to  get  rid  of  hyphens  when 
usage  has  sanctioned  it  to  the  extent  that  the  dictionaries 
agree.  Anthony  S.  Mariano  of  the  New  York  Bureau, 
Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  who  has  written  in 
about  his  interest  in  this  matter,  comments,  “If  we  want 
faster,  easier  reading,  why  clutter  up  the  language  with 
hyphens?  But  in  the  last  decade  there’s  been  an  insidious 
practice  growing  and  growing — use  of  the  hyphen  where 
not  needed  at  all,  and  its  restoration  where  probably  it 
was  okay  a  century  ago.’’ 

There  is  an  easier  solution  to  the  hyphen  problem  than 
creating  a  morass  of  rules  for  individual  combinations. 
Just  shift  the  whole  thing  onto  Webster’s  shoulders. 

For  ready  reference,  here  is  a  list  of  prefixes  usually 
set  solid:  a,  ante,  anti,  bi,  by,  eo  (except  in  nouns  where 
CO  means  associate,  such  as  co-producer),  counter,  down, 
electro  extra,  in,  infra,  mal,  mid,  multi,  non,  out,  over, 
pan,  post,  pre,  re,  semi,  sesqui,  sub,  super,  supra,  trans, 
tri,  ultra,  up. 

Prefixes  usually  hyphenated:  all-,  ex-,  no-,  self-,  vice-. 

Suffixes  usually  set  solid:  down,  goer,  like,  over,  up. 

Suffixes  usually  hyphenated:  -designate,  -elect,  -odd, 
-off,  -on,  -to,  -wide,  (But  payoff,  headon,  leanto,  nation- 
unde  are  not  merely  on  the  w’ay  but  already  here.) 

The  trend  of  good  usage  is  to  drop  the  hyphen  and  set 
combinations  solid.  It  shows  up  in  other  combinations 
than  those  with  prefixes:  crackbrained,  blackbird,  wood¬ 
work,  blowout,  hangover. 

A  fairly  widely  observed  rule  calls  for  use  of  the 
hyphen  to  separate  doubled  vowels  in  combinations,  but 
this  too  is  going  the  way  of  all  flesh,  for  cooperation, 
coordination,  reenter  and  reelect  are  solidly  entrench¬ 
ed  in  many  reputable  quarters. 

The  whole  question  of  the  hyphen  is  fraught,  as  they 
say,  with  peril,  and  the  only  point  concerning  it  on 
which  grammarians  agree  is  that  confusion  reigns  su¬ 
preme.  Many  an  openminded  editor  will  go  along  with 
Webster  on  setting  prefixes  solid  until  he  reaches  some¬ 
thing  like  antilabor,  which  sticks  in  his  craw  even  after 
he  figures  it  out  as  the  consistent  treatment  of  anti-labor. 

John  Dos  Passos,  with  combinations  like  welldressed, 
sportsclothes,  and  panamahats,  may  be  so  far  ahead  of 
the  parade  that  it  will  never  catch  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Manchester  Guardian — and  perhaps  the  rest 
of  the  British  press — uses  to-day. 

Let  us  close  with  a  wistful  comment  from  the  Fowlers 
in  The  King’s  English:  “Hyphens  are  regrettable  ne¬ 
cessities,  to  be  done  without  when  they  reasonably  may.” 
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(Advertisement) 

From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


A  Pretty  "Snappy"  Menu 


Cuff  Taylor  had  a  near  riot  in  his 
hen  yard  last  week.  Seems  the  hens 
were  scratching  around  the  cold  ground 
when  they  found  a  piece  of  rubber 
band  frozen  in  the  ice. 

“One  hen  pecked  at  it,**  says  Cuff, 
**and  it  snapped  right  hack.  She 
hacked  off  clucking  while  another  hen 
tried  it,  and  another.  And  the  ^worm* 
kept  right  on  snapping  hack.  They  all 
got  their  feathers  ruffled.  You  never 
heard  such  a  ruckus!** 

“I  finally  had  to  break  up  the  ice 
with  an  ax  before  those  hens  would 
get  back  to  business  and  start  laying 
eggs  for  me  again.” 

From  where  I  sit,  some  people  raise 
a  pretty  hig  fuss  over  nothing,  too. 
Take  the  fellow  who  would  deny  me 
a  temperate  glass  of  heer  with  my 
game  of  checkers.  Mayhe  he*d  rather 
have  coffee!  Well,  that*s  all  right.  He 
has  a  right  to  his  own  preference.  But 
so  do  I.  And  there*s  no  point  in  his 
‘‘snapping**  at  me  just  because  his 
choice  isn*t  the  same  as  mine. 


Copyright,  1955,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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CUTS  NEWSPRINT  COSTS 


New  Intertype  Type  Face 

Saves  Newsprint  and  Improves 
Color  of  Newspaper  Page 

This  news  text  is  set  in  Imperial, 
Intertype’s  exclusive  new  type  face 
designed  from  the  ground  up  for 
maximum  readability  in  narrower 
newspaper  columns  produced  from 
high  shrinkage  mats.  Imperial  is  an 
entirely  new  design,  completely  in 
harmony  with  the  technology  and 
typography  of  the  newspaper  of  to¬ 
day...  and  tomorrow!  It  provides 
optimum  legibility  and  maximum 
word  count.  It  stereotypes  clean 
and  withstands  high-pressure  mat 
molding.  It  sets  well  both  by  wire 
transmission  and  manual  typeset¬ 
ting  methods.  And  Imperial  vastly 
improves  the  over-all  color  of  the 
printed  newspaper  page! 

Publishers  -  editors  -  circulation 
directors— your  solution  to  news¬ 
print  economy  and  a  better-looking 
newspaper  is  waiting  in  . . . 


Imperial 


INTERTYPE  CORPODATION 


360  Furman  Street,  Brookljm  1,  New  York 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 

IN  CANADA:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Limited,  Toronto 


Intertype  is  a  registered  trademark 


Text  set  in  8  point  Imperial  with  Bold,  cast  on  point  slug,  1 1 picas  wide. 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


SECTION 


Streamlined  Procedures, 
New  Equipment  Cut  Costs 


To  meet  demands  of  in¬ 
creased  production  and  higher 
costs,  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Sews  enters  its  second  year  of 
modernization  and  general  ex¬ 
pansion  of  facilities,  which  has 
included  the  addition  of  a  new 
wing  to  the  News’  building. 

“With  publishers  faced  by 
ever-mounting  costs,”  said  Rob¬ 
ert  C.  Nelson,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent,  “the  News  is  do¬ 
ing  what  many  other  newspa¬ 
pers  are  doing,  or  wish  they 
could  do  —  streamlining  proce¬ 
dures  to  cut  operational  costs.” 

Under  Mr.  Nelson’s  direction, 
the  composing  room  is  being  en¬ 
larged  to  18,000  square  feet  to 
facilitate  addition  of  eight  new 
Linotypes  and  a  more  efficient 
layout.  With  the  addition  of 
three  35’s,  two  30’s  and  three 
Comets,  the  News  will  be  able 
to  press  67  machines  into  op¬ 
eration  during  peak  production 
periods.  And  partly  on  the 
basis  of  a  mechanical  survey, 
he  continues,  the  News  is 
changing  the  physical  layout  in 
hopes  of  reducing  page  costs. 

New  Scott  Presses 


“When  you  consider  that  80% 
of  the  News’  circulation  h'as  to 
get  out  between  noon  and  4 
p.  m.,”  Mr.  Nelson  said,  “you 
can  understand  the  importance 
of  efficiency  and  speed  in  our 
operation. 

The  News’  full  line  of  10 
six-unit  presses,  with  practi¬ 
cally  all  units  converted  to  re¬ 
versing  drive,  will  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  soon,  providing  maximum 
potential  speed  necessary  for 
efficient  press  room  production. 

Savings  in  Paper  and  Wire 

The  News  can  run  48  pages 
on  a  straight  run  and  96  pages 
on  a  collect  run.  Most  of  the 
year,  an  advance  Friday  night 
run  is  necessary  to  handle  the 
Sunday  volume.  The  efficiency 
of  this  operation  was  increased 
last  year  with  the  installation 
of  three  Sheridan  5-head  stuf¬ 
fing  machines. 

And  as  part  of  a  continuing 
program  for  more  efficient  dis¬ 
tribution,  he  adds,  the  News  is 
preparing  to  rearrange  its  mail¬ 
ing  room  and  loading  dock. 


Last  year  reduction  of  pa¬ 
per  width  from  64  to  62  inches 
effected  a  savings  of  3%  on  the 
paper  bill. 

Going  over  to  16-gauge  wire 
in  12  tying  machines  means  a 
saving  of  24  feet  per  hundred 
pounds  of  wire  or  about  $6,000 
yearly. 

A  graduate  of  Stevens  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  Mr.  Nelson  went  to  the 
News  in  September,  1952,  after 
three  years  with  the  Sew  York 
News  as  an  assistant  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent.  Working 
with  him  in  the  pressroom 
modernization  program  have 
been  the  News’  head  machinist, 
George  Bauer;  press  room  su¬ 
perintendent,  Everett  Hall,  and 
head  electrician,  Henry  Sielaff. 


Ain't  it  the  Truth? 

I.  E.  Buchanan,  a  com¬ 
posing  room  operator  and 
machinist  for  the  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News  and  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance,  retired  recently  after 
32  years  of  service. 

With  typical  good  humor, 
Buchanan  remarked  on  his 
retirement:  “You  got  along 
without  me  for  a  long  time 
before  I  got  here  and  you’ll 
get  along  without  me  now.” 


In  another  move  for  efficien¬ 
cy,  two  six-unit  presses  that 
have  been  running  off  copies  of 
the  News  for  27  years  have 
been  replaced  in  the  press  line 
by  two  Scott  multi-unit  presses, 
each  composed  of  six  units. 
The  new  multi  -  units  are 
equipped  with  General  Electric 
AC  group  drives,  each  pi’ess 
having  three  one-hundred  horse¬ 
power  motors. 

“Our  own  people  worked 
closely  with  the  Scott  Com¬ 
pany,”  Mr.  Nelson  says,  “and 
*  as  a  result,  many  of  our  own 
specifications  were  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  new  presses. 

“We  did  something  unusual 
in  the  press  installation.  In¬ 
stead  of  buying  knocked-down 
units,  we  had  them  delivered 
in  one  piece  last  September. 
Thus  we  were  able  to  have  them 
in  place  in  our  ground-floor 
press  room  in  only  13  days,  and 
operating  after  only  four 
weeks.” 

They  deliver  the  folded  edge 
first.  This  will  permit  wider  ap¬ 
plication  of  automatic  handling 
I  equipment,  with  its  resulting 
efficiencies. 


EFFICIENCY  CREW  at  the  Detroit  News  get  their  heads  together  on 
a  press  problem:  Left  to  right — Henry  Sielaff,  head  electrician;  Everett 
Hall,  pressroom  super;  Robert  Nelson,  mechanical  super;  and  George 
Bauer,  head  machinist. 
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10  Good  Tips 
On  Typography 

Eugene,  Ore. 

“Typography  is  basic  to  a 
newspaper,  so  make  the  most 
of  it,”  Bill  Wilmot,  publisher 
of  the  Colfax  (Wash.)  Gazette- 
Commoner,  recently  told  an 
Oregon  publishers  group. 

He  set  forth  the  following 
10  basic  tips: 

1.  “Type  has  character,  use 
it.  Extra  bold’s  the  right  type 
to  advertise  super-bargains. 
Graceful,  slender,  light  or  me¬ 
dium  types  were  designed  to 
advertise  ladies’  unmention¬ 
ables,  fine  silverware,  expensive 
china. 

2.  “Don’t  let  your  typography 
sing  off-key.  Keep  type  faces 
in  harmony. 

3.  “Don’t  let  condensed  type 
rattle  around  in  the  wide  open 
spaces.  Condensed  type  was 
made  for  condensed  places,  such 
as  single  column  headings  or 
single  column  ads.  Condensed 
type  is  hard  to  read — why  de¬ 
stroy  its  effectiveness  by  using 
it  where  regular  width  can 
be  used? 

Caps  Out 

4.  “All-Caps  are  no  caps  at 
all.  All-cap  headlines  have  been 
on  their  way  out  for  the  past 
25  years  for  the  main  reason 
that  they  are  hard  to  read  and 
because  all  emphasis  is  no  em¬ 
phasis  at  all. 

5.  “The  same  advice  holds 
for  boldface.  Use  it  sparingly 
and  get  your  emphasis. 

6.  “Don’t  make  the  reader 
get  out  his  yardstick  to  follow 
your  lines.  Too  often,  we  set 
smaller  type  faces  too  wide 
and  with  too  little  space  be¬ 
tween. 

7.  “Don’t  build  a  fence 
around  type.  Don’t  make  your 
ads  look  like  a  typefounder’s 
display  of  border  and  rule. 

8.  “Dump  the  dingbats.  Too 
many  papers  are  still  spending 
a  lot  of  valuable  composing 
room  time  setting  jim  dashes, 
cutoff  rules,  material  for  boxes. 

9.  “Keep  your  typography 
clean.  Reset  those  standing 
ads,  display  and  classified,  once 
a  month. 

10.  “Throw  out  those  old  fash¬ 
ioned  column  rules  and  put 
some  12  point  slugs  in  place  of 
them.  Quit  setting  that 
straight  matter  eight  on  eight; 
set  it  eight  on  nine  or  eight 
and  a  half — what’re  you  trying 
to  do,  ruin  your  readers’  eyes?” 
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Tax  Code  Aids 
New  Building 

Chicago 

The  stepped-up  depreciation 
advantages  provided  in  the  1954 
Revenue  Code  will  help  news¬ 
papers  in  the  construction  and 
purchase  of  new  buildings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  George  P.  Ellis, 
Wolf  and  Company,  Chicago 
certified  public  accounts. 

Mr.  Ellis,  wht)  serves  as 
tax  consultant  to  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association,  pro¬ 
vided  E&P  with  the  following 
information : 

“The  new  stepped-up  meth¬ 
ods  of  deducting  depreciation 
under  the  1954  Revenue  Code 
can  be  a  real  incentive  to  busi¬ 
ness  management  to  undertake 
the  construction  of  new  build¬ 
ings  needed  in  carrying  out 
their  production  and  business 
expansion  needs.  The  reduction 
in  taxes  resulting  from  this  new 
method  will  release  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  be  used  in 
providing  needed  working  capi¬ 
tal,  or  to  meet  the  debt  service 
needs  of  their  financing  in  the 
earlier  days  of  this  program. 


“Two  paragraphs  taken  from 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
report  set  forth  these  advan¬ 
tages  in  forthright  and  clear 
language.  We  quote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  from  the  Committee  re¬ 
port: 

“The  liberalized  declining- 
balance  method  included  in  the 
bill  concentrates  deductions  in 
the  early  years  of  service  and 
results  in  a  timing  of  allow¬ 
ances  more  in  accord  with  the 
actual  pattern  of  loss  of  eco¬ 
nomic  usefulness.  With  the 
rate  limited  to  twice  the  cor¬ 
responding  straight-line  rate 
and  based  on  a  realistic  esti¬ 
mate  of  useful  life,  the  pro¬ 
posed  system  conforms  to  sound 
accounting  principles. 

“More  liberal  depreciation  al¬ 
lowances  are  anticipated  to 
have  far-reaching  economic  ef¬ 
fects.  The  incentives  resulting 
from  the  changes  are  well 
timed  to  help  maintain  the 
present  high  level  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  plant  and  equipment. 
The  acceleration  in  the  speed 
of  the  tax-free  recovery  of  costs 
is  of  critical  importance  in  the 
decision  of  management  to 
incur  risk.  The  faster  tax 
writeoff  would  increase  avail¬ 
able  working  capital  and  ma¬ 
terially  aid  growing  businesses 
in  the  financing  of  their  expan- 
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TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


•  With  constantly  rising  costs  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  economy  of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Service  Plan  becomes  increasingly  significant. 

The  Imperial  Service  Plan: 

1.  Maintains  a  uniform  working  supply  of  type  metal 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

2.  Controls  each  metal  formula  within  the  range 
recognised  as  most  satisfactory  for  newspaper  use 
—or  at  a  formula  specified  by  the  customer. 

3.  Provides  regular  analyses  of  each  metal  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purchases— avoids  over-buying. 

5.  Eliminates  the  purchase  of  expensive  toning  or 
adjusting  metal. 

6.  Distributes  costs  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Places  complete  responsibility  on  us  at  all  times 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  customer's 
type  metal  supplies. 

Hundrtdt  of  daily  newspapers  use  the  Imperial  Serv¬ 
ice  Plan.  If  you  do  not,  please  write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  or  consult  our  representative  calling  on  you. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  Cxclusivel^ 

PHILADilPHIA  34  •  NEW  YORK  7  •  CHICAGO  50 


sion.  For  all  segments  of  the 
American  economy,  liberalized 
depreciation  policies  should  as¬ 
sist  modernization  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  industrial  capacity,  with 
resulting  economic  growth,  in¬ 
creased  production,  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

“Business  management  can 
undertake  the  risk  of  new 
building  more  readily  with  this 
depreciation  advantage  than 
they  otherwise  could.” 

• 

Texas  Ink  Combines 
Density,  Fluffiness 

In  Texas  V-2  the  Sid  Rich¬ 
ardson  Carbon  Company  be¬ 
lieves  it  has  made  the  first 
major  development  in  news 
ink  black  in  50  years. 

For  the  first  time  in  ink 
black  history,  it  is  claimed 
fluffiness  is  combined  with 
density.  The  company’s  tech¬ 
nical  experts  said  that  because 
this  black  is  new  and  different 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  revamp  its  thinking 
relative  to  the  methods  of  us¬ 
ing  the  product  before  it  can 
be  used  to  best  advantage. 

In  Texas  V-2  less  black  is 
needed  to  maintain  good  cov¬ 
ering  power  and  adequate  flow 
properties  because  it  disperses 
readily  in  oils. 

• 

World  Color  Co. 

Elects  Chairman 

According  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  made  by  Robert  S.  Gra- 
ble,  president,  World  Color 
Printing  Company,  St.  Louis, 
the  Board  of  Directors  has 
elected  Roswell  Messing  Sr., 
chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Paul  W.  Rothschild,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel. 

Mr.  Messing  has  been  vice- 
president  and  treasurer  of 
World  Color  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  for  thirty-five  years.  Mr. 
Rothschild  has  heretofore  been 
legal  counsel. 


MARKHAM 
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415  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City  17 
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Offset  Press 
In  Goss  Line 

Chicago 

Goss  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany  has  added  web-fed  offset 
presses  to  its  line  of  rotary 
letterpress,  rotogravure  and 
stereotype  equipment,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  C.  S.  Reilly,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales. 

Goss  Printing  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  S.  A.  (one  of  the 
Goss  export  subsidiaries),  re¬ 
cently  signed  an  agreement 
with  Fruehwald  &  Jaeger  of 
Nueremberg,  Germany,  to  act 
as  exclusive  agent  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemishpere  for  that  firm’s 
rotary  offset  presses. 

The  presses  are  built  to  con¬ 
form  to  Goss  designs  and  have 
standard  threads  and  bear¬ 
ings. 

Goss-F.  &  J.  offset  presses 
are  offered  in  multiple  de¬ 
signs,  of  varying  page  capa¬ 
city,  printing  black,  two  colors 
or  four  colors  on  both  sides  of 
the  web. 

Fruehwald  &  Jaeger  is  the 
successor  to  the  Vomag  Works 
at  Plauen,  Saxony,  which  now 
is  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Vomag  was  the  largest  print¬ 
ing  press  manufacturer  in  Eu¬ 
rope  before  the  war. 

• 

An  Old  Unitype 
Given  to  School 

CoRVALis,  Ore. 

An  old-time  typesetting  ma¬ 
chine,  a  Unitype,  used  by  a 
number  of  Oregon  newspapers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  has  been  given  to  the 
Oregon  State  College  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism  by  Phil 
Meeker,  who  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Amity  (Ore.)  Stand¬ 
ard. 

The  machine  is  a  gift  to  the 
school  from  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Richter  of  Amity,  widow  of 
the  late  Henry  J.  Richter,  who 
was  publisher  of  the  Amity 
Standard  from  1917-1949,  and 
their  two  daughters.  Opal  Rich¬ 
ter  Lahey  of  Amity  and  Hen¬ 
rietta  Richter  Nelson  of  Eugene. 

The  old  machine  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $1,200  in  1912  and 
was  used  in  setting  type  for 
the  weekly  for  20  years. 

• 

Makeup  Gal  Quits 

After  30  years  as  a  printer 
for  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Cotm- 
mercial  Appeal,  Mrs.  Merrill 
Selvage  retired  from  the  com¬ 
posing  room  to  devote  all  of 
her  time  to  her  life  as  a  house¬ 
wife.  She  had  worked  as  a 
makeup  printer. 
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The  Universal 


The  Dek-A-Tube 
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|#roven 

Performance 

High  Production 
Low  Maintenance 
Greater  Durability 
^  Fine  Printing 


GOSS  offers  p/us  performance  presses  and  stereotype  equipment 
engineered  specifically  for  individual  needs,  whether  yours  is  a 
metropolitan  daily,  a  growing  medium-size  newspaper,  a  small  city 
daily,  a  weekly  —  or  a  magazine. 

You  are  invited  to  examine  production  records  in  pressrooms  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  where  comparison  will  prove  why  Goss  presses 
are  preferred. 

The  full  Goss  line  includes  the  high  speed  headliner  (world’s 
Number  1  newspaper  press)  ...  the  efficient,  flexible,  single-width 
semi-cylindrical  universal  ...  the  newly  redesigned  unitube 
(providing  a  full  range  of  ROP  color  for  medium-size  dailies  and 
commercial  plants)  .  .  .  the  compact  dek-a-tube  for  exceptionally 
low-cost  operation  ...  the  rugged,  economical  cox-o-type  flatbed 
.  .  .  multi-color  presses  for  comic  sections  ...  the  enclosed- 
fountain  coss  speedry  rotogravure  press  .  .  .  magazine  presses 
in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  for  any  type  of  production  .  .  .  and  the 

GOSS  REEL-TENSION-PASTER. 

Goss  also  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  stereotype  equipment — 
matrix  rollers,  casting  boxes,  plate  finishing  machines,  shavers, 
routers — for  flat  casting,  tubular  and  semi-cylindrical  newspaper 
operations  and  for  magazine  plate  making. 


5601  West  31st  Street 

320  Eotl  42nd  Slrnal 
N«w  York  17,  Now  York 


Chicago  50/  Illinois 

55  Now  Monigomory  Siroot 
Son  Froncioco  5,  Colifornio 


London  S  Protlon,  England 


World's  Largest  Manulacturer  of  Newspaper,  Magaiine  and  fologravure  Presses 
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90%  Savings 
In  Core  Strip 

Recent  tests  conducted  with 
the  ANPA-developed  Reel 
Stripper  and  Sheeter  for  sal¬ 
vaging  waste  newsprint  from 
used  cores  have  proved  the  de¬ 
vice  brings  a  saving  of  90%  of 
newsprint  left  on  cores. 

The  device  was  described  and 
demonstrated  in  the  motion 
picture  on  ANPA  Research 
Progress  shown  at  the  April 
1954  convention.  Availability 
of  the  Reel  Stripper  and  Sheet¬ 
er  will  be  announced  as  soon  as 
a  manufacturer  will  start  pro¬ 
duction. 

Over  a  period  of  several 
weeks,  419  cores  of  varying 
sizes  were  obtained  from  news¬ 
papers  in  the  area  and  pro¬ 
cessed  on  the  machine  at  the 
Easton  Laboratory.  The  cores 
were  broken  down  as  follows: 


Length  (in.) 

No.  of  C 

66 

297 

65 

14 

49% 

71 

48% 

1 

33 

32 

32% 

4 

QUIET 

TELETYPE  -  TELETYPESEHER 
Machines 
with 

SOF’TONE 

ACOUSTICAL  CABINETS 

Used  in  newspapers  all  over  the  world.  | 
See  page  321  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR-! 
BOOK,  1954,  or  write  us.  I 


ASSOCIATES 


5  Commercial  Street,  Rochetter  14,  N.Y. 


Total  amount  of  paper  re¬ 
maining  on  the  cores  was  3,481 
pounds.  This  total  breaks 
down  to  an  average  of  8.3 
pounds  per  core.  This  figure 
represents  a  build-up  on  the 
core  of  approximately  27/64 
inches.  This  figure  is  also  the 
approximate  limit  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  will  cut.  A  wrap  of 
17/32  inches  has  been  cut,  but 
this  would  not  be  recommended 
procedure.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  to  obtain  these  figures, 
the  results  from  all  cores  were 
lumped  together  even  though 
the  length  of  the  cores  var¬ 
ied.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  presentation  of 
the  final  results. 

Of  the  total  of  3,481  pounds 
of  paper  cut  during  the  test, 
3,130%  pounds  were  salvaged 
in  the  form  of  usable  sheet 
stock  of  varying  sizes.  There¬ 
fore,  the  actual  waste  from 
419  cores  amounted  to  350% 
pounds,  or  about  10%  of  the 
total. 

The  time  required  to  strip 
a  66-inch  core  with  an  average 
wrap,  cutting  the  paper  into 
sheets,  is  approximately  3% 
minutes.  This  time  includes 
loading  the  machine,  cutting 
the  paper,  and  unloading  the 
machine.  It  does  not  include 
setting  the  knives  for  varying 
sheet  widths. 

While  the  sheets  will  have  a 
uniform  width  which  is  at  the 
option  of  the  operator,  the 
sheet  length  will  vary  from  26 
to  28%  inches.  These  limits  are 
fixed  by  the  diameter  of  the 
take-up  cylinder  on  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  diameter  was  cho¬ 
sen  to  produce  a  sheet  longer 
than  a  newspaper  page,  enab¬ 
ling  use  for  proofing. 

• 

Oldtimer  Retires 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Compositor  John  J.  Cooper 
has  retired  after  37  years  with 
the  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle. 
He  learned  his  trade  on  the 
old  Pittsfield  Journal. 


There  IS  something  new  in  newspaper  rollers! 


The  NEW  IDEAL  DX  roller  pro¬ 
duces  the  finest  quality  news  print¬ 
ing — by  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame-resistance. 


'DEAL  ROLLER  &  MANUFACTURING  CO 

Huntington  Pork,  Calif.  Chicogo  8,  lllinoii  Long  Ulond  City  1  ,  N.Y 


Lab  on  Wheels 
Speeds  Photos 

A  complete  mobile  photo  lab- 
oratoiy  for  transmission  of  pic¬ 
tures  by  wire  is  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment  making  possible  up-to-the- 
minute  newspictures  in  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledg¬ 
er-Daily  News. 

The  small  truck  is  equipped 
with  AP  portable  Wirephoto 
apparatus,  full  darkroom  facili¬ 
ties,  telephone,  and  power  and 
water  connections.  Pictures 
have  been  sent  from  remote 
points  in  Mississippi  to  the 
Jackson  news  office  in  eight 
minutes  flat. 

In  recent  coverage  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  sports  event  the  transmitter 
was  manned  by  C.  W.  Mayor  of 
AP;  Harold  Bridges,  Clarion 
I.iedger  photographer,  was  the 
darkroom  specialist;  .Tames 
Featherston  and  W.  C.  Shoe¬ 
maker  of  the  News  provided 
the  ground  shots,  while  C.  V. 
Herrington  of  the  Clarion  Ledg¬ 
er  got  aerial  pictures. 

• 

New  Linecastina 
Machine  Abroad 

A  new  linecasting  machine 
(Typographical  Universal  B) 
which  is  being  manufactured 
in  West  Germany  will  be  of¬ 
fered  on  the  U.  S.  market 
soon  at  $4,000  (f.o.b.  German 
seaport),  according  to  ANPA 
Mechanical  Department. 

Fonts  of  type  are  kept  on 
light  racks,  which  can  be 
easily  changed  within  three 
minutes.  On  machine,  rack 
acts  as  type  magazine.  As 
various  keys  are  depressed, 
matrices  slide  by  own  weight 
down  guide  wire  to  mold.  Op¬ 
erator  must  wait  until  mat¬ 
rices  have  been  returned  to 
original  positions  before  be¬ 
ginning  each  new  line. 

Line  length  is  from  4  to 
32  picas  and  may  be  extend¬ 
ed  simply  by  joining  two 
lines  by  precise  casting  process 
which  eliminates  tnimminp. 

Typograph  consists  of  two 
simply  constructed  sections ; 
fixed  lower  section  containing 
justification  and  casting  equip¬ 
ment  and  movable  upper  sec¬ 
tion  or  matrix  magazine  con¬ 
sisting  of  connecting  rods, 
matrix  guide  wires  and  key¬ 
board.  Upper  part  of  each 
guide  wire  carries  a  number 
of  matrices  held  in  place  by  a 
distribution  device  and  as 
keys  are  depressed,  corre¬ 
sponding  connecting  rods  loos¬ 
en  respective  distribution  de¬ 
vices  and  matrices  slide  down 
guide  wires  and  meet  at  galley. 


Employe-Owned 
Daily  in  New  Plant 

The  North  Bay  (Ont.)  Nug¬ 
get,  staff-owned  daily  news¬ 
paper,  moved  into  its  new 
$185,000  home  on  Worthing¬ 
ton  St.  on  Feb.  1.  There  is 
an  all-glass  front  over  the 
central  portion  of  the  two- 
story  building. 

The  employes  of  the  paper 
bought  it  from  the  state  of 
the  fonner  publisher,  W.  E. 
Mason,  in  1948.  At  that  time 
the  paper  had  a  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  8,000  copies.  Today 
it  has  a  circulation  of  13,000, 
and  a  staff  of  95.  The  large 
mortgage,  which  the  employes 
took  on,  was  repaid  in  five 
yeai’s  instead  of  nine  for 
which  it  had  been  agreed. 

• 

Tandem  Device 
For  Scan-a-Graver 

A  system  for  linking  two 
standard  Scan-a-Gravers  for 
simultaneous  double  plate  pro¬ 
duction  was  announced  this 
week  by  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  Inc.,  newly  formed 
subsidiary  of  Fairchild  Cam¬ 
era  and  Instrument  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

By  employing  one  unit  to 
scan  copy  and  transmit  im¬ 
pulses  to  its  own  cutting  head 
as  well  as  that  of  the  “tan¬ 
dem  unit,”  two  identical  cuts 
can  be  produced  at  the  same 
time  when  double  plating  of 
the  press  is  required  and  di¬ 
rect  printing  quality  desired. 
Either  machine  may  be  used 
as  the  master  or  the  slave 
unit. 

• 

Former  Adman 
Runs  Comp  Room 

New  composing  room  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News 
is  John  P.  Henderson  who 
joined  the  staff  July  25,  1950. 

He  started  his  business  ca¬ 
reer  in  Illinois  and  was  sales- 
advertising  manager  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  at  Jacksonville, 
before  coming  to  Washington 
where  he  was  in  charge  of 
advertising  makeup  for  the 
Kennetvick  (AVash.)  Tri-City 
Herald  until  coming  to 
Klamath  Falls. 

He  succeeds  George  M. 
(Snuffy)  Smith  who  retired 
Jan.  1. 

• 

In  Foreman  Job 

Jim  Ludlow,  former  floor 
man  in  ad  alley  at  the 
Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald 
and  News,  has  been  named 
composing  room  foreman  of 
the  Bend  Bulletin. 
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ANPA-Pressmen 
Talk  Training 

Chicago 

A  subcommittee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  explore  ways  and 
means  to  improve  selection  and 
training  of  apprentices  and  to 
provide  specialized  instruction 
to  increase  efficiency  of  jour¬ 
neymen,  following  a  two-day 
conference  here  of  ANPA  and 
pressmen  union  officials. 

The  subcommittee,  created  be¬ 
cause  of  the  necessity  of  solv¬ 
ing  technological  and  economic 
'  problems  to  maintain  high 
standards,  will  meet  again 
shortly  for  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussions  of  specific  recommen¬ 
dations. 

The  subcommittee  was  given 
the  added  assignment  of  facil-  | 
itating  the  International  Arbi-  { 
tration  Agreement  procedure  in  | 
order  to  cut  down  time  involved  j 
between  submission  of  an  issue  | 
and  final  determination.  The 
two  groups  have  a  common 
background  of  more  than  50 
years’  use  of  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  settling  grievances. 


Reid  Calls  It  30 

HABBISBintG,  Pa. 

James  Reid,  a  native  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  a  one-time  British 
newsman,  has  retired  as  a 
printer  from  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Evening  News  after 
nearly  48  years  of  service  in 
this  city.  Reid’s  career  started 
in  Kirkcaldy,  Scotland,  where 
he  worked  as  printer,  reporter, 
and  circulation  manager,  before 
coming  to  the  United  States  in 
1906.  He  is  72. 

• 

Rotary  for  Weeklies 

Deep  Riveb,  Conn. 

A  32-page  Scott  rotary  press 
has  been  obtained  by  Curtiss 
Johnson  Publications,  Inc.  to 
replace  an  eight-page  Goss  flat¬ 
bed  which  has  been  in  use  since 
1947  to  print  the  weekly  New 
Era  and  Colchester  Citizen. 


German  Casting 
Machine  Installed 

Installation  of  an  M-A-N 
semi-automatic  curved  plate 
casting  machine  in  the  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen  plant  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  Charles  Fritschi, 
manager  of  Stereotex  Machi¬ 
nery  Co.  of  Westport,  Conn. 
The  machine  is  manufactured 
in  West  Germany. 

Stereotex  also  is  marketing  a 
new  rotary  head  flat  shaver 
which  is  being  built  by  the 
Huck  Company  of  Hackensack, 
N.  J.  It  handles  plates  up  to 
full  table  size  from  16  gauge 
to  over  type-high,  singly,  or 
grouped.  A  table  full  of  plates 
can  be  shaved  in  about  seven 
seconds,  according  to  Mr. 
Fritschi. 


Publisher  Acquires 
Color  Press  Plant 

Bridgefokt,  Conn. 

Stockholders  and  directors  of 
Bridgeport  Herald  Corp.  have 
approved  purchase  of  two  build¬ 
ings,  three  presses  and  other 
equipment  of  the  Lafayette 
Color  Press,  Inc. 

For  approximately  15  years, 
Lafayette  Color  Press  has  spe¬ 
cialized  in  printing  comic  books 
and  comic  supplements,  special 
purpose  comics  for  industrial 
concerns  and  national  organiza¬ 
tions  and  circulars  in  four 
colors. 

• 

Technical  Service 

Howard  Flint  Ink  Company 
announces  that  Frederick  J. 
Dankert  has  been  appointed 
technical  service  manager. 


TEMPO 


give  that 
DIRTY  JOB  to 
INK-SOLV  “30” 

PRINTERS  POWDERED 
HAND  SOAP 

Here’s  a  hand  soap  that  likes  its 
work  .  .  .  and  does  a  really 
clean  job.  INK-SOLV  “30”  is 
UNCONDITIONALLY  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  instantly  dissolve 
and  remove  ink,  grime,  grease, 
carbon,  etc.  .  .  .  leaving  hands 
smooth,  soft  .  .  .  guarded  from 
chapping,  or  cracking.  Ink-Solv 
"30,”  with  cold  cream  base,  is 
the  perfect  answer  to  your  hand¬ 
cleaning  problems.  Employees 
like  its  performance  .  .  .  em¬ 
ployers  like  its  economy.  Life¬ 
time,  all-metal  dispensers  avail¬ 
able  to  help  speed  wash-up  time, 
eliminate  waste. 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  OUR 
BEST  CUSTOMERS 

Discover  the  ‘reason  why’  your¬ 
self.  Request  generous  Free 
Sample  tt^ay.  Or  simply  pin 
this  ad  to  your  letterhead  and 
mail  to  manufacturer: 

THE  SCHULTZ 

LABORATORIES 

823  ARDEN  STREET 
BOONE  1,  IOWA 


^  Here  is  one  of  the  newest  members  of  the 
ever-growing  Ludlow  Tempo  family. 

^  Tempo  Block  Extended  will  enable  you  to 
cosh  in  on  the  current  trend  of  extended 
typefaces,  particularly  those  of  bold  and 
heavy  design.  This  new  typeface  is  ideal 
for  typography  calling  for  dense,  black  dis¬ 
play.  Tempo  Black  Extended  is  available  in 
18,  24,  36  and  48  point  cap  fonts. 

^  Write  for  specimen  page  showings  today. 

There  is  no  obligation. 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue  «  «  +  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Set  in  member!  of  the  Ludlow  Tempo  femily 
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Joint  Printing 
Piant  Doubied 

For  the  second  time  in  14 
years,  the  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  Tueaon  Daily  Citizen  are 
now  in  new,  expanded  quarters. 

For  about  18  months  two 
newspapers  worked  in  the  midst 
of  architects  and  contractors 
while  the  building  of  Tucson 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  been 
more  than  doubled  in  size  and 
completely  remodelled  within. 

Approximately  55  tons  of 
machinery,  including  new  Goss 
Headliner  presses,  have  been 
moved  into  new  mechanical 
quarters;  two  tubular  Duplex 
presses  dismantled  and  re¬ 
moved,  new  editorial  and  busi¬ 
ness  offices  added  with  old  ones 
rearranged  and  remodelled  dur¬ 
ing  this  period. 

During  the  entire  operation 
neither  paper  missed  an  edition. 

Planned  Placement 

George  W.  Chambers,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  Tucson  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  said  he  believed 
it  was  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment  that  the  placing  of  equip¬ 
ment  had  been  so  carefully 


’11^1 

ri 

ij 

FRONT  VIEW  of  Tucson  Newspapers'  enlarged  plant. 


planned  that  not  a  single  piece 
of  it  has  been  moved  from  its 
initial  position  after  half  a 
year  of  operation.  The  me¬ 
chanical  changeover  in  the  new 
plant  was  completed  last  July. 
Other  details  were  recently  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  “open  house”  pro¬ 
gram  is  in  effect  this  month. 

The  Arizona  Daily  Star,  pub¬ 
lishing  in  Tucson  since  1877, 
and  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
founded  in  1870,  joined  their 
mechanical  and  business  staffs 
in  Tucson  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in 
1940. 

At  the  time  circulation  of 
the  Star  was  12,208  daily  and 
12,970  Sunday,  and  of  the 
Citizen  10,721  daily. 

The  two  newspapers  brought 
to  the  common  shop  two  tubu¬ 
lar  Duplex  presses  each  of  a 


20-page  capacity,  to  which  was 
added  an  eight-page  unit  to  at¬ 
tain  a  48-page  capacity. 

The  joint  shop  had  20,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and 
after  some  addition  22,543  feet 
of  floor  space  which  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  enough  for  an  ap¬ 
preciable  length  of  time. 

But  in  1940  the  population  of 
metropolitan  Tucson  was  less 
than  50,000  people  and  in  the 
last  14  years  it  has  grown  to  a 
community  of  approximately 
180,000. 

The  circulation  of  the  two 
newspapers  has  grown  to  about 
30,000  each  and  an  average  60,- 
000  daily  combination  is  of¬ 
fered  to  advertisers  who  use 
both  papers. 

In  1940  the  two  newspapers 
used  less  than  900  tons  of 


newsprint;  in  1954  they  used 
more  than  5,000  tons. 

More  Floor  Space 

The  new  plant  will  add  48,- 
500  square  feet  of  floor  space 
making  a  total  of  66,000  square 
feet  for  the  entire  newspaper 
facility. 

The  new  addition  contains 
the  new  mechanical  department 
of  the  newspapers  and  increas¬ 
es  the  size  of  the  composing 
room  from  2,240  square  feet 
to  6,950  square  feet. 

18  typesetting  machines  have 
been  moved  into  the  new  com¬ 
posing  room,  with  space  left 
for  the  addition  of  10  more. 

The  new  pressroom  installa¬ 
tion  includes  four  10-page  units 
of  Goss  Headliner  presses  with 
one  double  folder  and  color 
deck.  There  is  a  9,000  gallon 
ink  supply. 

The  pressroom  is  designed  to 
care  for  six  more  16-page  units 
and  another  double  folder. 

The  stereotyping  department, 
due  to  the  change  in  presses, 
the  size  and  shape  of  the 
plates,  has  practically  all  new 
equipment.  It  has  been  in¬ 
creased  in  size  from  624  square 
feet  to  1,427  square  feet. 

The  entire  new  addition  is 
cooled  by  a  separate  air  re¬ 
frigerating  plant  of  140-ton 
capacity. 


Blatchford  Metal  salesman  becomes 
member  of  the  working  press 


identifies,  isolates,  replaces 
contaminated  metal . . . 
helps  big  "Daily"  out  of  a  jam. 

Worried  faces  and  furrowed 
brows  greet  me  as  I  enter  the 
shop  to  answer  a  hurry  call  from 
a  big  city  daily.  The  composing 
room’s  in  trouble  .  .  .  machines 
are  fouled  up. 

A  few  questions  ...  a  look  at 
the  balky  machines  ...  a  glance 
at  some  bum  slugs  —  and  I  figure 
it’s  a  bad  case  of  zinc  contamina¬ 
tion.  Somebody  must  have  over¬ 
looked  a  cut  when  he  dumped 
dead  metal  in  the  remelt  pot. 

I  phone  the  warehouse  to  rush 
over  new  metal,  then  we  locate 
and  pull  out  all  the  metal  pigged 
from  the  last  remelt.  Meantime, 
the  fouled-up  machines  are 
cleaned  out.  The  new  metal  ar¬ 
rives,  fresh  pigs  are  hooked  on 
the  feeders  and  the  operators  re¬ 


sume  hitting  the  keyboards.  The 
crisis  is  past. 

When  you  need  all-out 
service,  coll  Blatchford 

Good  service  may  prove  as  im¬ 
portant  to  you  as  good  metal. 
Y ou’re  sure  of  both  when  you  deal 
with  Blatchford.  With  more  than 
a  century  of  experience  in  the 
type  metel  business,  Blatchford 
knows  printers’  metal  problems 
and  how  to  lick  them. 

Blatchford  sales  and  service 
facilities  are  literally  all  over  the 
map.  And  these  facilities  are 
closely  tied  in  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  well-equipped  laboratories  of 
National  Lead  Company. 

So  call  for  Blatchford  Service. 
And  call  for  Blatchford  Metal. 


Blatchford 


Blatchford  Division  NATIONAL 
LEAD  COM  PANY- Atlanta,  Bal-  « 

timore,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleve-  « 

land,  Dallas,  Philadelphia,  Pitts-  « 

burgh,  St.  Louis;  New  York:  E.  W.  i 

Blatchford  Co.;  New  England:  Na¬ 
tional  Lead  Co.  of  Mass.,  Boston;  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast:  Morris  P.  Kirk  ts  Son,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  Emeryville  (Calif.),  Port¬ 
land,  Seattle,  Phoenix,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Canada:  Canada  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.,  ^ 
Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Y 

Vancouver.  rS 


for  service 
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Harrell,  press  superintendent,  |p|  ||||(  Factory 
Albany  Times-Union,  and  Har-  - 
ry  Shaughnessy,  press  superin-  Uincinnail 

tendent,  Williams  Press,  color  Interchemical  Corporation, 
discussion;  J.  H,  Heuer,  re-  Printing  Ink  Division,  (IPI) 
search  director.  Great  Northern  has  purchased  a  large  plant 
Paper  Co.,  newsprint  develop-  with  a  10-acre  site  in  Cincin- 
ment;  Ezra  LaVoy,  stereotype  nati  for  conversion  to  an  ink 
foreman,  Glens  Falls  Post;  El-  factory. 

wood  Siewert,  Western  Print-  When  completed  the  new 

ing,  Poughkeepsie,  and  E.  Fa-  unit  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
her,  Burg^ess  Cellulose;  Alvan  ink  factories  in  the  country 
Van  Voorst,  press  foreman,  and  will  serve  the  Ohio  Valley 
T?ie  Saratogan.  and  the  South.  It  is  slated  to 

^  begin  operations  by  the  Fall. 

West  with  GPI  *  . 

George  T.  West  has  been  New  Building  droOft  07C  Rl«l 

named  New  England  manager  Le  Droit,  only  French-lan-  ^2yo/"75  Bid 
of  General  Printing  Ink  Com-  guage  daily  of  Ottawa,  has  Vancouver,  Wash, 

pany.  Division  of  Sun  Chemi-  started  printing  in  its  new  The  Daily  Columbian  has  re- 
cal  Corporatioik  He  will  su-  $1,250,000  building.  The  edi-  ceived  a  low  bid  of  $298,976 
pervise  the  manufacture  and  torial  rooms  are  still  in  the  for  construction  of  its  proposed 
sale  of  the  full  line  of  General  old  quarters  on  Dalhousie  new  plant,  a  one-story  building, 
Printing  inks  in  the  New  Street,  but  they  will  be  moved  132x152  feet,  with  part  base- 
England  area.  early  in  March.  ment. 


Opens  L.  A.  Office 

Consolidated  International 
Equipment  &  Supply  Co.,  has 
opened  a  new  office  in  the 
Printing  Centers  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  The  office  will 
handle  all  sales  and  service  on 
the  West  Coast.  It  will  main¬ 
tain  a  supply  of  parts  and  ma¬ 
terials,  and  will  exhibit  cam¬ 
era  and  platemaking  equip¬ 
ment.  E.  J.  Heronen,  formerly 
with  Fairchild  Camera  &  In¬ 
strument  Corp.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  district  sales  manager 
for  Consolidated. 


160  Attend  N.  Y. 
District  Conference 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

There  were  160  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Capital  District  Mechanical 
Conference. 

Panel  chairmen  and  speak¬ 
ers  were  Walter  Lewis  and 
Earl  (Steve)  Nolta,  panel 
chairmen,  composing  room  clin¬ 
ic,  at  which  speakers  were  Ber¬ 
nard  Daley,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  Glens  Falls  Post; 
Oscar  Kamb,  composing  room 
foreman,  U  tica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch;  Frank  Foster  and  Har¬ 
old  Plaut,  Intertype  Corp.; 
Frank  Karl,  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co.;  and  Frank  Phillips, 
Teletypesetter  Corp.,  Chicago. 

The  press-stereo  chairmen 
were  Ken  Gray,  press  superin¬ 
tendent,  Schenectady  Gazette, 
and  Francis  Jardieu,  stereo¬ 
type  foreman,  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  and  the  speakers 
were :  James  Morris,  mechanical 
superintendent,  Albany  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News;  Leonard  (Pete) 


The  StarSelecfro-Matie 


DUPLEX 

Unitubular 

4  Page  Units 

2  UNITS  with  Double  Color 


1  Unit,  Reversible 


Information 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

415  Lexington  Avt..  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


By  moom  oi  this  nwmory  systein,  ing  in  th«  dolivory  channol,  whit*  th« 
thro*  linos  can  bo  storod  at  ono  tinw  third  is  boing  assomblod. 
in  tho  linocosting  mochino.  Tho  oporator  Moro  dotails  on  this  intorosting  do- 
novor  has  to  wait  for  a  lino  to  door  tho  volopmont  are  yours  for  tho  asking  in  o 

casting  position  before  pushing  another  now  folder  describing,  in  detail,  tho 

button  on  tho  selector.  Ono  lino  may  bo  Solectro-AAotic  Quoddor  —  write  for  M 
in  tho  costirtg  position,  o  second  vroit-  today. 


Satiofactory  reenlta  cannot  be 
had  if  Chasea  are  time-consam- 
ing  in  the  lock-up,  due  to  warp¬ 
ing,  worn  ncrenrs  and  screw 
■Iota.  Without  realizing  it,  yon 
may  ba  losing  both  time  and 
money.  Extra-flUer  pieces  are 
an  aggravation.  There  are 
numerous  Chase  faults.  Why  not 
replace  the  guilty  ones  in  YOUR 
shop? 

Write  us  for  cooperative  advice. 
Chases  available  at  all  reputable 
Dealers. 


LINjlTYPE  PARTS 

um/uMfM. 
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PROMOTION 


News  Making  Phila. 
A  Three-Paper  City 


media  currently  being  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  Brantford  (Ont.) 
Expositor. 

Fortnight,  California’s  own 
newsmagazine,  featured  Pasa¬ 
dena  as  a  cover  story  in  a  re¬ 
cent  issue.  Not  one  to  sit  on 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Ex-Basehall  Pro 
To  Cover  Phillies 

Philadelphia 
The  Daily  News  has  assigned 
a  former  infielder-outfielder 
his  clips,  Promotion  Manager  ^or  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals’ 

Lee  Smith  of  the  Pasadena  and  New  York  Giants’  farm 

r,  .  *  j  T  Tju-i  j  1  u-  M  ,  V.  c  (Calif.)  Star  News,  is  sending  system  to  cover  the  Phillies 

If  you  want  to  see  good,  In  Philadelphia,  the  News  has  '  ,  /  .  .  . ,  ,  this  season. 

lively  newspaper  promotion,  picked  up  the  famous  old  Ply-  hanSomely  The  story  is  the  Lew  King,  31,  who  joined  the 

keep  your  eye  on  Philadelphia,  mouth  catch-line.  Look  at  all  oromotion  for  Pasadena  News  in  1949  after  an  arm  in- 

Pa.  me  City  ot  Brotherly  Love  three.”  If  it  keepe  it  up  ad,  ^  f  “S*  jury  foreed  him  to  give  up 

may  be  just  that  in  some  cir-  vertising  people  are  bound  to  *  baseball,  handled  rewrites  and 

cles.  In  newspaper  promotion  do  just  that.  The  result  wll  be  *  ^  ,  general  assignment  work  before 

circles  it  is  the  City  of  Brother-  good  not  only  for  the  News,  Charlie  Cole,  who  does  pro  transferred  to  the  News’ 

ly  Competition.  Sometimes  the  but  for  its  two  competitors.  John^sSw  C?m  department  last  Summer 

competition  gets  to  be  just  a  Promotion  that  stirs  competi-  resented  by  the  John  Budd  Com-  ^  g_oj+g  vnowl- 

Uttle  less  than  brotherly.  This  tion  is  good  promotion,  because  Pany.  got  so  immersed  in  histor-  ^J“use  his  sports  knowl 

only  makes  it  the  more  inter-  competition,  as  everyone  knows,  ical  research  about  Vicksburg,  graduate  of  the  TIni 

estiur.  i,  the  life  of  trade.  tumoSor.l^t  ?h“  ve^ty  of  mt^ri’s  achooV  .t 

Eight  uow  the  big  promotiou.  ^  CSm  mat  iourualism  Mr.  Kiug  previoualy 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  would  have  been  a  pity,  because  .  ,  Readina  ^Pa  1  Times 

That’s  what  the  Los  Angeles  this  single  sheet  is  crammed  for  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Ixmes. 

(Calif.)  Examiner  says  in  a  with  lots  of  facts  media  buy-  I^pel  Pins  Given 

ers  want  to  know.  Vicksburg  p  Three-Year  Service 
is  famous  for  the  most  famous  inree-iear  service 

siege  of  the  Civil  War.  Charlie 
uses  the  idea  for  his  caption. 

“Siege  of  Vicksburg,  1955.’’ 

Only  this  time  the  besiegers 
are  advertisers. 


al  interest  in  Philadelphia  is 
the  Daily  News.  This  is  the 
tabloid  that  for  some  29  years 
has  tagged  along  behind  the 
Bulletin  and  the  Inquirer,  self-mailer  quoting  three  suc- 
About  once  a  year,  some  years,  cess  stories  from  advertisers 
the  News  would  bestir  itself  in  their  new  “Pictorial  Living’’ 
and  make  some  promotional  Sunday  roto  magazine, 
news.  Today  it  is  making  pro-  Joe  Ljmch,  promotion  man- 
motional  headlines.  ager  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 

What  has  happened  is  that  Post  and  Times  Herald,  is  cur- 
the  News  has  got  some  new  rently  running  a  series  of  full 
blood  and  evidently  some  fresh  pages  in  the  paper  built  around 
money  and  it  has  decided  that  classified  advertising  success 
it  is  tired  of  being  just  an  also  stories.  The  reader  pull  of  ads 
ran  in  a  three-paper  city.  The  like  these  is  terrific.  Every- 
News  people  will  frankly  tell  body  is  a  prospect  for  classi- 


In  the  Bag 

Our  face  is  red  over  a  boner 
Don  Goodall,  promotion  direc- 


Hollywood,  Calif. 

When  the  SOO-plus  employes 
of  the  Citizen-News,  gathered 
for  their  annual  party,  a  sur¬ 
prise  awaited  them:  all  those 
with  the  paper  for  three  years 
or  longer  were  presented  lapel 
service  pins. 

’The  pins,  portrajnng  a  quill 
and  ink  pot  with  the  words 


you  this.  So  in  a  city  in  which  fied  advertising.  And  every 
the  two  big  papers  produce  body  wants  to  know  what  the  ffain’’  contest  he  staged,  we  re- 
some  of  the  best  promotion  in  next  guy  got  as  a  result  of  his  ported  his  papers’  circulation 
the  country,  the  News  is  bid-  ad.  eain  in  34  years  as  32%. 

ding  for  attention  with  promo-  Charlie  Andrews,  sales  pro-  Should  be  320%! 
tion  that  takes  a  back  seat  for  motion  manager  of  the  Nash-  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
nobody,  Philadelphia  or  any-  ville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  Ten-  World-Herald  made  good  nro- 
where  else  in  the  big,  broad  nessean,  in  a  current  self-  motion  with  a  tjrpe-filled  full 
U.  S.  A.  mailer,  doesn’t  show  what  ad-  papre  “Report  to  Readers.”  This 


Yofetma  (Wash.)  Re-  Citizen-News  inscribed  across 
public  and  Herald,  shakes  in  face,  were  awarded  to  205 
It.  Reporting  a  “Guess  our  employes. 


Cites  E&P  Ad 


Two  35-year  pins  (yellow 
gold  with  three  diamonds) 
were  given  to  T.  Harwood 
Young,  business  manager,  and 
Charles  Heil,  a  collector. 

Harlan  G.  Palmer,  editor 
and  publisher,  and  0.  'T.  Palm¬ 
er,  vicepresident  of  the  Citizen- 


If  you  read  the  right  litera-  what  an  editorial  feature  pro- 
ture,  you  saw  the  Daily  News  duced.  In  a  10-day  period,  his 
ad  in  last  week’s  Editor  &  card  says,  Nashville  ladies  sent 
PUBUSHER.  It  was  a  page  i”  1>296  requests  for  informa- 
headlined  “Big  wind  from  Phil-  tion  and  283  requests  for  a 
adelphia.”  If  there  has  been  beauty  booklet  mentioned  in  the 
livelier  or  more  provocative  Tennessean  magazine.  The 
writing  in  a  new'spaper  promo-  oioral  for  advertisers  is  ob- 
tion  ad  in  the  past  year,  these  vious. 
poor  eyes  just  haven’t  seen  it.  \t„rhg>t 

It  seems  to  us,  and  we  can  *iarKei 

be  wrong,  that  with  just  this  "^be  Hastings  (Neb.)  Daily 
one  piece  of  copy — the  first  of  Tribune  may  be  only  a  small- 
a  continuing  campaign  —  the  city  daily — circulation  16,512 — 
News  has  put  itself  into  the  but  its  promotion,  judged  from 


vertising  produced,  he  shows  w^as  a  fine  statement  of  news-  News  Co.,  were  recipients  of 


paper  policy  as  well  as  of  special  pins  of  white  gold  set 
newspaper  achievement,  good  with  four  diamonds.  These 
and  inspirational  reading  for  were  personal  gifts  from  Har- 
staff,  subscriber  and  advertiser,  lan  Palmer  Jr.,  assistant  pub- 
“If  you  throw  this  away  fisher.  • 

without  reading  it,  vou  prove 

our  point”  is  the  challenging  Lehigh  Valley  Fused 
heading  the  Memphis  (Tenn.l  In  Allentown  Edition 


Commercial  Appeal  and  Press- 
Scimitar  put  on  a  single  sheet 
promotion  pointing  out  the  com¬ 
parative  costs  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  and  mail  advertising. 

In  the  trade:  Omaha  (Neb.) 


Allentown,  Pa. 

’The  Lehigh  Valley-hereto- 
fore  a  nebulous  geographical 
enclave  encompassing  all  or 
parts  of  eight  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania  counties  centering  in 


World-Herald  has  a  good  ad  Allentown — was  fused  into  a 


running  in  the  big  time.  As  this  a  current  market  data  folder,  full  of  current  market  informa-  single  community  in  the  36- 

campaign  continues,  and  assum-  is  big  time.  Within  the  four  tion  done  up  to  simulate  a  page  year-end  supplement  in 

ing  that  it  continues  on  as  five-  pages  of  a  handsomely  and  newspaper  front  page.  Philo-  the  Jan.  2  Sunday  Cail-Chroni- 
ly  and  as  provocative  a  note,  colorfully  printed  file  folder,  delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  has  an  cle. 

Philadelphia  will  cease  to  be  Ad  Manager  Bob  Hunter  has  ad  with  a  startle  to  it  in  its  The  supplement  published 
the  two-paper  city  promotion  contained  all  the  essential  mar-  trade  paper  page  headlined  facts  and  figures  and  pictures 
has  made  it  and  will  become  ket  facts  about  “Tribland,”  a  “Ever  look  at  a  newspaper  this  about  Allentown,  Bethlehem, 
the  three-paper  city  the  News  clever  market  designation  to  way?”  showing  a  guy  looking  Easton,  59  boroughs  and  scores 
thinks  it  ought  to  be.  start  with.  at  a  bulletin  board  filled  with  of  unincorporated  villages  and 

In  Chicago,  the  Sun-Times  Television  and  radio  come  .stories  clipped  out  of  the  paper,  hamlets.  A  staff  of  more  than 
has  been  making  promotional  off  a  poor  second  and  third  Makes  the  paper’s  contents  100  reporters,  photographers, 
hay  with  its  wonderful  catch-  compared  with  newspapers  in  look  enormous — and  fasci-  correspondents  and  editors  put 
fine,  “In  Chicago,  it  takes  two.”  a  survey  of  coverage  of  all  three  nating.  the  supplement  together. 
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Even  the 


hens  are  busier  in  New  England 


It’s  a  fact!  The  chickens  really  are  working  over¬ 
time  .  •  .  new  breeding  systems  in  Massachusetts 
have  zoomed  egg  output  300% — in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  they  turn  out  all-white-meat  fryers.  New 
England  geneticists  have  completely  revolutionized 
the  poultry  business. 

You  just  can’t  beat  that  Yankee  ingenuity  .  .  .  and 
productivity! 

Talk  about  productivity!  Just  look  at  manufac¬ 
turing!  They’ve  cornered  a  third  of  the  nation’s 
leather  output — nearly  a  quarter  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry — some  13%  of  all  U.  S.  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  is  made  here. 

Sure!  Other,  more  undeveloped  regions  get  head¬ 
lines,  but  New  England’s  moving  up  fast.  And, 
don’t  forget,  they’re  building  on  a  broader,  more 
well-established  foundation.  Take  farming!  Fac¬ 
tories!  Fisheries!  Name  your  business  and  you’ll 
find  the  trends  up  in  New  England.  Match  earn¬ 
ings,  savings,  spending!  Per  capita  they’ll  top 
any  other  area  in  the  U,  S. 

Sound  good?  It  is  good!  But  getting  next  to  all 
this  buying  power  means  getting  close  to  the  people 
...  at  community,  home,  local  interest  levels. 
When  you’re  countin’  your  chickens  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  get  all  the  facts  on  sales  breeding.  From 
New  England  Newspapers,  of  course! 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


MAINE — Banfor  Daily  News  (H). 
VERMONT — Bvrc  Tiaict  (E),  Bcnnini- 
ton  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Press 
(M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (MAE), 
Boston  Globe  (S>,  Brockton  Enterprise  A 
Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News 
(E),  Haverhill  GaaMe  (E),  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  (MAE),  Lynn  Item  (E). 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E).  Taunton  Gazette 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 


(E).  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
(MAE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor- 
Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M, 
EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 


CONNECnCUT— Ansonia  Sentinnel  (E), 
Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post- 
Telegram  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E), 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S), 
Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  (MAE),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  Haven  Register  (EAS),  New  London 
Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record 
(MAE).  Torrington  Register  (E),  Water- 
bury  Republiun  A  American  (MAE), 
Waterbury  Republican  (MAS). 
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Peter  Hansen^s  Polly^ 
Is  a  Good  Girl,  But— 


By  James  L.  Collings 

There  always  seems  to  be 
room  in  the  highly-competitive 
syndicate  business  for  a  good 
strip,  especially 
one  with  pro¬ 
fessional  art 
work,  a  pretty 
girl  and  fresh 
humor, 

Peter  R.  Han¬ 
sen  and  the 
Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-New  York 
News  Syndicate 
own  such  a  strip 
in  “Lolly,”  a 
new  product  that  starts  March 
7  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  artist  explains  that  he 
has  tried  to  catch  the  laugh-o’s 
so  frequently  found  in  the  life 
of  a  smart  and  breezy  young 
career  miss. 

“  ‘Lolly,*  ”  he  says,  “is  a  nice 
girl,  but  she  is  also  a  bright 
and  ambitious  girl.  She  is  al¬ 
ways  looking  for  the  bigger 
chance,  the  better  things,  that 
may  be  ahead  of  her. 

‘Situations’ 

“Her  ambitions,  her  self  con¬ 
fidence  and  her  beauty  lead  her 
into  a  succession  of  entertain¬ 
ing  situations. 

“  ‘Lolly’  may  not  always 
achieve  the  bright  goal  she 
pictures  for  herself,  but  she 
will  always  be  trying.” 


Mr.  Hansen,  born  in  Denmark 
35  years  ago,  attended  high 
school  in  Kearney,  N.  J.,  and 
studied  at  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
School  of  Fine  and  Industrial 
Arts,  then  moved  to  California 
to  become  an  assistant  animator 
at  the  Walt  Disney  studio  in 
1938. 

In  1941  he  joined  the  Air 
Force,  where  he  did  art  work 
for  several  service  publications. 

Fanning  Named  Editor 

Lawrence  S.  Fanning  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  Syndicate,  re¬ 
ports  Harry  B.  Baker,  general 
manager,  who  said  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  effective  Feb.  14,  “is  the 
first  move  in  our  1955  program 
of  expansion.” 

Mr.  Fanning,  41,  resigned 
last  Fall  as 
managing  editor 
of  the  San 
Francisco 
Chronicle  which 
he  joined  in 
1933  after  at¬ 
tending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  San 
Francisco  and 
serving  briefly 
with  the  Son 
Francisco  News 
as  copyboy  and  reporter. 

In  his  21  years  with  the 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Fanning  went 


Fanning 


Screwballs  small  size . . 

With  a  fast  finger  for  the  cake  frosting,  dead-eyed 
and  dead-panned  with  a  snowball,  Timmy  and  his 
sawed-off  brother  Hanky  are  the  happy  kind  of 
hilarious  hoydens  you’re  always  delighted  to 
find  —  in  somebody  else’s  family ! 


Timmy  Panel 

by  Howard  Sparber  stars  two  innocuous  innocents,  mischievous 
but  never  malicious,  prankish  perfectionists  whose  antics  convulse 
the  customers . , .  Drawn  from  life,  by  a  cartoonist  with  three 
of  his  own,  the  Timmy  Panel  packs  maximum  laughs  in  minimum 
space,  attracts  a  steady  following  of  all  ages,  gives  the  readers 
and  circulation  a  lift!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or 
write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

ChiciBffo  Yribune^JVew  York  I¥eu?s 

Buttatmo,  Newc  York 
mnc*  Tribune  ToMrer,  Chteaao 


PEPPER  GRANNY  LOLLY  VENUS  MR.OUIMBY  HAMLET 


from  copy  reader  to  managing 
editor.  At  24  he  was  news  edi¬ 
tor.  He  was  credited  with  many 
innovations  on  the  paper.  His 
resignation  was  the  result  of 
“irreconcilable  policy  and  pro¬ 
fessional  differences  with  the 
management.” 

Mr.  Baker  said  that  Mr. 
Fanning  “will  guide  our  plans 
for  the  development  of  new  fea¬ 
tures  and  the  improvement  of 
present  Sun-Times  features  to 
meet  the  changing  appetites 
and  interests  of  today’s  news¬ 
paper  readers.” 

Home  at  Last 

Walt  Kelly  of  “Pogo”  fame 
(Post-Hall)  is  going  to  the 
souixe  of  his  material  at  last — 
he’ll  visit  the  Okefenokee 
swamplands  in  Georgia. 

The  artist  for  several  years 
now  has  been  parading  his 
creatures  of  woods  and  water 
across  panels,  but  this  will  be 
the  first  time  he’ll  have  a 
chance  to  see  where  and  how 
they  live. 

An  editorial  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal  commented: 

“Mr.  Kelly  will  need  his 
drawing  tools  to  translate  the 
music  of  Okefenokee.  His  train¬ 
ed  eye  will  catch  the  lines  of 
the  animals.  He  will  draw  pic¬ 
tures  of  them  doing  amusing 
things,  and  everywhere  people 
will  chuckle. 

Guest  Speaker  Messick 

Dale  Messick,  who  does 
“Brenda  Starr”  for  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune-New  York  News 
Syndicate,  Inc.,  will  be  a  guest 
speaker  at  the  27th  annual 
press  institute  of  the  school  of 
journalism.  University  of 
Georgia,  Feb.  25.  Dale  Messick 
is  Mr.  Oscar  Strom. 

^Greatest  Contributor* 

Milt  Caniff  (“Steve  Canyon”) 
has  been  called  “the  greatest 
single  contributor”  to  better 
public  understanding  of  the  Air 
Force.  The  compliment  was 
paid  by  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White, 
AF  vice  chief  of  staff,  at  a 
recent  dinner. 


Brotherhood  Awards 
In  Newspaper  Fields  * 

Leo  E.  Thiele,  staff  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  | 

Mirror,  will  receive  a  National  1 
Brotherhood  Award  for  his 
“Golden  Key”  cartoon  during 
Brotherhood  Week. 

Other  recipients  of  the  top 
awards  from  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
include:  J.  M.  Fidler,  publisher 
of  the  Salisbury  (Mo.)  Press- 
Spectator,  for  an  editor’'' 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  /i  . 
series  of  articles  on  I  I  I 

tion  of  the  Ncg  o  ui  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  Gordon  M.  Con¬ 
verse,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  for  portraits  of  school  chil¬ 
dren  titled  “Cosmopolitans.” 

• 

$294,027  Raised  » 

For  Hospital  Work 

Pittsburgh 

Crippled  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Pittsburgh  district  are  as¬ 
sured  of  adequate  care  and 
treatment  during  1955,  thanks 
to  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Old 
Newsboys. 

In  their  annual  holiday  drive, 
the  Press  Old  Newsboys  raised 
a  total  of  $294,027.  This  is  the 
second  best  collection  in  the 
history  of  the  organization  and 
makes  a  total  of  $1,996,026  that 
the  Old  Newsboys  have  turned 
over  to  Children’s  Hospital 
since  1933. 

In  addition  to  paying  for  in¬ 
patients,  the  fund  now  sup¬ 
ports  the  hospital’s  clinics 
which  have  more  than  60,000 
visits  a  year. 

• 

75  Years  of  Service 

Sherman,  Tex. 

The  Sherman  Democrat  has 
been  awarded  a  bronze  en¬ 
graved  plaque  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  75  years  of 
community  service.  Albert  Nib- 
ling,  editor  and  general  mans-  i 
ger,  accepted  it.  | 
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API  Seminar 
For  Admen 
Begins  Feb.  14 

Newspapers  in  18  states  and 
Hawaii  will  take  part  in  a  two- 
week  seminar  on  newspaper 
advertising  to  be  held  by  the 
American  Press  Institute  start¬ 
ing  Feb.  14  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 

This  is  the  third  program  to 
be  conducted  by  the  Institute 
for  advertising  directors  of 
newspapers  under  75,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Like  all  API  seminars 
it  is  limited  to  27  members  in 
order  to  insure  a  full  round¬ 
table  exchange  of  information 
and  ideas. 

The  opening  day  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  advertising  rate  struc¬ 
tures,  based  on  detailed  analysis 
of  the  rates  of  newspapers  re¬ 
presented  at  the  seminar.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Lucey,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle 
and  Tribune,  made  the  advance 
study  and  will  lead  the  dis- 


Many  Topics 

Other  topics  to  be  considered 
during  the  two  weeks  include 
organization  and  operation  of 
the  advertising  department;  se¬ 
lecting  and  training  advertising 
personnel;  bonus  and  incentive 
plans;  selling  and  servicing 
local  accounts;  methods  of 
making  advertising  copy  more 
effective;  new  car  advertising; 
use  of  color;  special  editions; 
and  methods  of  increasing  na¬ 
tional  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Guest  discussion  leaders  will 
include:  Leon  Kondell,  retail 
advertising  manager,  Paaaaie- 
Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-Newa; 
Louis  E.  Heindel,  advertising 
director,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers;  Byron  Harless,  Byron 
Harless  and  Associates,  Tampa 
(Fla.) ;  George  R.  Stewart,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Waakington 
(Pa.)  Obaerver  and  Reporter; 
Lyndon  R.  Boyd,  assistant  to 
the  president,  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  Endicott  (N.  Y.);  Clyde 
Bedell,  advertising  consultant, 
Clyde  Bedell,  Inc.,  Park  Ridge 
(Ill.) ;  Mack  Smythe,  director 
of  advertising,  Jackaon  (Miss.) 
Clarion  -  Ledger  and  Daily 
Newa;  Thurman  W.  Sallade, 
manager  of  general  advertising, 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Preaa;  and  Gilbert 
Gillett,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Flint  (Mich.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  program  was  planned 
and  will  be  conducted  by  Walter 


Everett,  associate  director  of 
the  Institute. 

Seminar  Members 

Members  of  the  seminar  are: 

Reece  Barnsley,  local  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Southweat 
American  and  Fort  Smith 
(Ark.)  Timea  Record;  H.  W. 
Barth,  assistant  advertising 
manager,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Daily  Review;  Janies 
A.  Black,  advertising  manager, 
Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum;  Frank 
J.  Blewitt,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  service,  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Timea;  William  C.  Brophy, 
advertising  manager,  Ellwood 
City  (Pa.)  Ledger;  Edward  F. 
Campbell,  advertising  manager, 
Sidney  (Ohio)  Daily  Newa;  S. 
L.  Childs,  advertising  director, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  Journal;  Howard  Colvin, 
retail  advertising  manager.  La 
Croaae  (Wis.)  Tribune;  Her¬ 
man  Cutler,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Obaerver;  Edward  J.  Fallon, 
advertising  manager.  North 
Adams  (Mass.)  Transcript. 

Also  John  A.  Fournier,  retail 
advertising  manager,  Platts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press-Republican; 
Charles  C.  Garvey,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Baton  Rouge 
(La.)  State-Times  and  Morning 
Advocate;  Lawrence  E.  Ger- 
rety,  director  of  sales  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  Rowley  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Painesville,  Ohio;  John 
E.  Heselden,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Daily 

Timea;  John  W.  Hudson,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Tyler  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times  and  Morning 
Telegraph;  J.  Robert  Lamade, 
assistant  advertising  manager, 
Williamaport  (Pa.)  Grit;  Fred¬ 
erick  B.  McAlary,  manager,  re¬ 
tail  advertising,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  Newa;  Dwight  Mc- 
Creight,  classified  advertising 
manager,  Hutchinson  (Kas.) 
News-Herald;  B.  Wallace  Mil¬ 
ler,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle;  J. 
R.  Morrissey,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Her¬ 
ald;  Donald  L.  Oat,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Morning  Bulletin; 
Thomas  N.  Prime,  advertising 
director,  Bergen  Evening  Re¬ 
cord,  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  John 

A.  Riley,  assistant  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Preaa;  John  E.  Russell, 
advertising  manager.  Oil  City 
(Pa.)  Derrick  and  Blizzard;  Ed 

B.  Scott,  advertising  director, 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger; 
James  M.  Ward,  Jr.,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.) 
News;  Sanford  A.  Weintraub, 
retail  advertising  manager, 
Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser. 


The  Zenger  Memorial 

Historic  documents,  printers’  tools  of  the  early 
17  Century,  murals,  dioramas,  15  exhibits,  to¬ 
gether  with  original  copies  of  Zenger’s  own  pa¬ 
per— The  New-York  Weekly  Journal— and  many 
quotations  from  the  immortal  address  of  Andrew 
Hamilton  compose  the  Memorial  to  Zenger  and  the 
Freedom  of  the  Press. 

In  the  first  issue  of  Zenger’s  paper— November  5, 
1733,  is  chronicled  the  results  of  the  Eastchester 
Green  Election  in  which  the  deposed  Chief  Justice 
Lewis  Morris  won  the  seat  in  the  Colonial  Assembly, 
by  a  comfortable  majority,  over  the  candidate  of  the 
corrupt  Colonial  Governor  Cosby,  despite  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  38  (Quakers. 

Cliff  Young’s  murals,  beautifully  done  in  colors, 
picture  the  arrival  on  board  ship  in  the  harbor  of 
little  old  New  York— population  less  than  10,000— 
of  the  immigrant  boy  Zenger,  age  13,  and  the  famous 
Election  at  Eastchester  at  which  representatives  of 
the  Crown  and  people  were  present  in  large 
numbers. 

The  dioramas  show  Zenger  in  his  Print  Shop— in 
jail,  with  his  wife  talking  with  him  through  a  hole  in 
the  door,  a  jailer  standing  by— the  burning  of  copies 
of  Zenger’s  papers  in  front  of  the  old  City  Hall  in 
which  he  was  incarcerated  for  9  months— the  Court¬ 
room  with  judges,  jurors,  Mrs.  Anna  Zenger,  court 
attendants,  spectators,  Zenger’s  disbarred  attorneys. 
Crown  Counsel  and  the  hero  of  the  day,  Andrew 
Hamilton  who  won  his  acquittal  of  the  charge  of 
libel  by  pleading  new  concepts  of  law  and  individu¬ 
al  freedom. 

The  acquittal  of  Zenger  established  a  free  press 
in  the  Colonies  fifty  years  before  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  written. 

The  Memorial  presents  Zenger’s  own  story  en¬ 
titled— “The  Case  and  Tryal  of  John  Peter  Zenger”— 
as  well  as  the  names  and  occupations  of  the  jurors. 

The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily— Mondays 
through  Fridays— from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.— and  closed 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Admission  free.  Entrance 
Old  Sub-Treasury  Building,  15  Pine  Street,  comer 
Nassau. 

“The  Story  of  John  Peter  Zenger— Defender  of 
Freedom  of  the  Press”— a  12-page  pamphlet  by 
Donald  Sheehan— is  available  to  you  upon  request 
to  the  Custodian,  William  Lynn  McCracken,  or  Mr. 
Gardner  Osbom,  Executive  Director,  Federal  Hall 
Memorial  Associates,  Inc.,  Old  Sub-Treasury  Build¬ 
ing,  Wall  and  Nassau  Streets,  New  York  5,  New  York. 
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MISS.  VALLEY  REPORT 

Want  Ad  Volume  Shows 
Upward  Trend  Again 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


For  more  news  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
see  Daniel  L.  Lionel’s  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic  on  page  32. 

Chicago 

Classified  advertising  is  def¬ 
initely  out  of  the  doldrums  and 
on  its  way,  judging  from  the 
enthu  sias- 
t  i  c  comments 
voiced  here  last 
weekend  at  the 
18th  annual 
meeting  of  the 
M  i  s  s  i  s  s  i  p  - 
pi  Valley  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers 
A  s  s  o  c  i  a  - 
tion.  More  than 
Dykei  200  CAMs  were 

in  attendance. 

The  upward  trend  was  noted 
in  a  show  of  hands  in  which 
about  10  said  that  1954  was 
their  best  year  in  classified 
volume  and  another  10  ranked 
’54  as  their  second  best  year. 
Likewise,  help  wanted  adver¬ 
tising  has  “turned  the  corner” 
on  many  papers,  with  several 
papers  reporting  January  as 
the  best  month  they  have  ever 
had  in  total  want  ad  volume. 

Dykes  Optimistic 

Raymond  Dykes,  White 
Plains  (N.  Y.)  Westchester 
County  Newspapers,  president 
of  ANCAM,  voiced  much  the 
same  sentiment  in  his  remarks 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley  group. 
He  noted  the  high  optimism 
evidenced  at  the  recent  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  convention  here  last 


month.  “I  hold  the  same  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  prospects  of 
classified  in  1955,”  said  Mr. 
Dykes. 

He  reminded  his  audience 
that  it  wasn’t  until  1946  that 
classified  overcame  the  jolt  it 
suffered  by  the  setback  from 
1929.  “Though  many  were  con¬ 
vinced  in  mid — ’54  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  had  fallen  out  of  classi¬ 
fied,”  he  said,  “my  travels  have 
convinced  me  that  we  are  on 
the  road  to  hitting  even  great¬ 
er  heights  than  in  1953  (all- 
time  peak) ;  if  not  in  1955, 
surely  in  1956;  and  ’55  will  be 
a  real  big  step  in  the  right 
direction.” 

Mississippi  Valley  members 
voted  their  support  to  the  up¬ 
coming  ANCAM  convention  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  26-30. 

Larey  New  President 

Fred  Larey,  Bloomington 
(Ill.)  Pantograph,  was  elected 
Mississippi  Valley  president, 
succeeding  W.  R.  Golding,  Lin¬ 
coln  (Neb.)  Journal-Star.  Ro¬ 
bert  Richter,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press,  and  Harry  Binger,  Dit- 
luth  (Minn.)  Herald  and  News, 
were  named  first  and  second 
vicepresident  respectively. 
George  Westrick,  Racine  (Wis.) 
Journal,  and  Joe  Klouda,  Da¬ 
venport  (la.)  Newspapers,  were 
reelected  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer  respectively.  Ralph  Ah¬ 
rens,  Chicago,  was  re-appointed 
general  manager. 

The  Harrison  MacDonald 
awards  for  the  best  ideas  in 
the  selling  of  classified  ads 
went  to  Jess  Brown,  Waukegan 
(Ill.)  News-Sun  (under  50,000 


circulation)  and  to  Warren  Per¬ 
ry,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  (over  50,000). 

The  News-Sun  took  first  hon¬ 
ors  for  its  promotion  of  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  shopping  center 
through  the  classified  columns, 
based  on  a  series  of  30  coope¬ 
rative  ads,  featuring  each  week 
a  particular  store  in  that  shop¬ 
ping  center.  The  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune’s  presentation  to  build 
real  estate  advertising  won 
first  prize  among  the  larger 
papers. 

Honorable  mentions  among 
the  smaller  papers  went  to  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  News  (D.  B. 
Barnhart)  for  its  auto  dealer 
promotion;  and  to  George  R. 
Dodea,  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Times-Herald,  for  its  “week¬ 
end  specials”  series.  Among 
the  larger  papers,  honorable 
mentions  were  given  to  Chicago 
Daily  News  (Leroy  Tabbert) 
for  its  free  want  ads  for  school 
children,  and  to  the  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  (Stan  E.  Finsness)  for 
its  sales  presentation  for  street 
salesmen. 

New  Promotion  Approach 

A  new  approach  to  classified 
promotion  was  given  by  Gilbert 
Gillett,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
who  told  how  public  relations 
activities  can  often  do  more  in 
building  linage  than  big  flashy 
promotion  ads  in  the  paper. 
He  cited  such  things  as  a  fol¬ 
low-up  letter  to  commercial  ad¬ 
vertisers  signing  new  contracts, 
including  in  the  letter  such  basic 
facts  as  deadlines,  style  sheet, 
etc.;  he  also  told  the  value  of 
classified  clinics  for  real  estate 
dealers,  having  automobile  deal¬ 
ers  attend  as  guests  a  classi¬ 
fied  seminar  at  Michigan  State 
College;  and  participating  in 
a  citywide  job  clinic  for  high 
school  students. 

B.  C.  Corrigan,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  spoke  op¬ 
timistically  on  the  year  ahead, 
pointing  out  that  classified  is 
tied  to  the  high  standards  of 
living.  He  mentioned  NAEA’s 
“Operation  Step-Up”  as  pro¬ 
viding  greater  salesman’s  skill 
in  selling  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Corrigan  mentioned 
how  the  P-D  had  carried  nearly 
10,000  “swap”  ads  in  1954, 
more  than  3,000  over  the  year 
before.  He  said  these  ads  rep¬ 
resent  the  current  “transient” 
type  of  ad  that  builds  reader 
interest,  as  well  as  linage.  “The 
more  publicity  want  ads  get,” 
he  said,  “the  more  people  will 
realize  the  many  uses  of  want 
ads  to  fill  their  personal 
needs.” 

William  Leopard,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Argus  Leader,  stressed 


the  importance  of  utilizing  the 
sales  tools  at  hand.  He  said  a 
good  classified  manager  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  reporter  in  that  he 
must  have  a  “nose  for  business 
news  in  his  community  and 
then  capitalize  on  that  news 
from  the  standpoint  of  creat¬ 
ing  more  classified.” 

Two  members  from  the  dis¬ 
taff  side  of  classifed  advertis¬ 
ing  “stole  the  show”  at  the 
closing  session  on  Sunday.  One 
represented  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  the  other  spoke 
about  small  newspaper  problems 
as  encountered  on  the  Oelwein 
(Iowa)  Daily  Register.  Both 
sparked  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
sponse  from  their  audience. 

Tells  of  Tests 

Mrs.  Mildred  Renstrom,  gen¬ 
eral  telephone  sales  manager 
of  the  Times,  discussed  the 
obligation  of  the  classified 
manager  to  his  women  super¬ 
visors  in  terms  of  how  O.  L. 
Huribert,  Times  CAM,  has  met 
that  situation.  “My  boss  builds 
people  first  and  then  linage,” 
she  explained.  “He  is  critical, 
but  he  puts  up  standards  to 
follow  for  he  is  convinced  that 
the  only  way  you  can  build 
revenue  is  through  strong 
people.” 

Mrs.  Renstrom  outlined  the 
profile  charts  used  in  person¬ 
nel  testing.  She  highlighted 
seven  temperamental  traits 
which  can  be  charted  through 
these  tests.  These  include  (1) 
normal,  self-control;  (2)  hy- 
steroid,  or  self-interest  and  a 
desire  to  get  ahead,  including 
leadership  qualities;  (3)  manic 
— cheerful  approach,  self-con¬ 
fidence;  (4)  depressive  (must 
be  low  in  degree — “a  luxury 
that  sales  people  cannot  have”); 
(5)  autistic  —  either  extrovert, 
or  introvert;  (6)  paranoid  — 
stubbornness  or  tenacity — “not 
dangerous  if  control  is  high” 
and  can  be  an  asset;  (7)  epilep- 
toid  —  nervous  tendency;  “we 
don’t  want  to  buy  nervous  ten¬ 
sion  to  a  marked  degree.” 

“My  boss  believes  that  if  you 
hire  wisely  and  train  wisely, 
you  make  it  easier  on  yourself,” 
said  Mrs.  Renstrom. 

Doris  Goi-man,  CAM  at  Oel¬ 
wein,  Iowa,  who  does  the  entire 
classified  job  with  the  help  of 
one  assistant,  told  how  she  bums 
the  midnight  oil  to  prepare  pre¬ 
sentations  and  then  makes  as 
many  personal  calls  as  possible 
each  day.  She  said  there  is  no 
substitute  for  shoe  leather  when 
it  comes  to  getting  business.  As 
to  promotion,  she  said  the  Daily 
Register  had  found  that  best 
place  to  promote  classified  is 
in  the  paper’s  want  ad  section. 
Miss  Gorman  is  a  former  school 
teacher. 
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PM  Candidate 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Sigers  were  summarized  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Of  the  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  managers  surveyed,  64.7% 
were  graduated  from  high 
school.  The  greatest  number 
of  the  men  pursued  either  a 
college  or  general  course,  with 
some  emphasis  being  shown  on 
business  and  vocational  courses. 

2.  Less  than  one-half  at¬ 
tended  college.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  32.4%  were  graduated. 
There  is  no  great  preponder¬ 
ance  of  newspaper  production 
managers  who  concentrated  on 
any  single  course  of  study. 
However,  the  most  popular 
courses  seemed  to  be  engineer¬ 
ing  with  20.6%  attending,  lib¬ 
eral  arts — 11.8%,  and  business 
administration— 5.9%. 

3.  A  relatively  small  number 
of  newspaper  production  man¬ 
agers  have  attended  courses  on 
a  part-time  basis.  Although 
there  seems  to  be  no  concentra¬ 
tion  of  attendance  in  any 
course,  all  of  them  apparently 
are  intended  to  help  the  man 
in  the  field  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  management. 

Most  Are  Printers 

4.  Of  the  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  managers  surveyed,  76.5% 
have  worked  in  the  printing 
trade  previous  to  becoming 
production  managers.  Although 
there  are  men  in  this  group 
who  have  had  their  experiences 
in  phases  of  printing  other 
than  typography,  the  greatest 
number  (80%  of  those  with 
printing  trade  experience)  have 
risen  from  the  typographical 
field.  24%  of  the  managers 
surveyed  have  had  one  to  ten 
years’  experience  in  the  trade, 
whereas  52%  have  had  from  11 
to  more  than  20  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  trade. 

5.  More  than  half  of  the 
newspaper  production  managers 
surveyed  had  belonged  to  one 
of  the  printing  trade  unions. 
Of  this  number  all  but  four 
have  belonged  to  the  typogra¬ 
phical  union. 

6.  Only  one-third  of  the 
newspaper  production  managers 
surveyed  in  New  England  have 
undergone  training  programs 
established  by  the  newspaper 
for  which  they  work,  whereas 
only  22.8%  of  those  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  have  ex¬ 
perienced  such  a  program. 

7.  Only  one-third  of  the 
newspaper  production  managers 
surveyed  in  New  England  hold 
their  position  in  the  plant 
where  they  were  once  employed 
as  craftsmen;  of  those  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  41% 


have  gained  their  position 
through  promotions  within  the 
plant. 

8.  The  newspapers  which 
have  established  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  their  production 
managers  have  given  relatively 
the  same  amount  of  training 
experience  in  the  composing 
room,  press  room,  and  stereo¬ 
type  room.  Training  in  the  en¬ 
graving  room  has  not  been 
provided  for  the  majority  of 
the  trainees. 

9.  Most  of  the  managers 
were  within  the  ages  of  26  to 
35  when  they  reached  their 
present  positions. 

Opinions  As  to  Education 

Possibly  more  important 
than  determining  the  actual 
backgrounds  of  the  production 
men  surveyed  is  their  opinion 
as  to  the  most  effective  training 
program  that  could  be  followed 
by  the  individual  with  an  intent 
to  enter  the  field. 

The  conclusions: 

1.  It  was  suggested  by  52.9% 
of  those  surveyed  that  the  col¬ 
lege  course  be  pursued  in  high 
school.  It  was  found  that 
26.5%  favored  a  business 
course,  while  8.8%  thought  that 
a  vocational  course  with  print¬ 
ing  would  be  more  advantage¬ 
ous. 

2.  A  little  more  than  half 
felt  that  a  college  education 
(practically  speaking)  was  nec¬ 
essary  if  the  prospective  pro¬ 
duction  manager  entered  one 
of  the  printing  trades  after 
high  school. 

3.  Among  those  who  felt  that 
a  college  education  was  a  nec¬ 
essary  preparation  for  a  news- 
paper  production  manager, 
64.7%  felt  that  engineering 
would  be  the  best  preparation, 
and  32.7%  favored  business  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  only  other 
curriculum  suggested  was  lib¬ 
eral  arts.  Of  those  who  sug¬ 
gested  business  administration, 
5.8%  considered  a  minor  in 
engineering  an  advantage,  and 
26.5%  of  the  men  who  con¬ 
sidered  engineering  the  best 
course  to  pursue  felt  a  minor 
i  n  business  administration 
would  be  helpful. 

4.  Of  those  surveyed,  94.2% 
considered  training  in  the  typo¬ 
graphical  field  the  most  helpful 
of  any  of  the  production  de¬ 
partments.  Press  room  and 
engraving  room  training  each 
were  favored  by  2.9%. 

Actual  On-Job  Training 

5.  The  majority  of  those  sur¬ 
veyed  felt  that  in  the  training 
of  a  production  manager,  time 
should  be  spent  in  actually 
working  for  a  limited  time  in 
each  production  department. 
The  average  number  of  months 


of  training  suggested  in  each 
department  were  composing 
room — 13  months,  press  room 
— 6  months,  sterotype  room — 
6  months,  and  engraving  room 
— 7  months.  Several  of  the  men 
noted  that  it  would  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  in  each  of  the  four 
mechanical  departments  b  e  - 
cause  of  union  regulations. 

6.  A  relatively  small  num¬ 
ber,  38.2%,  were  familiar  with 
printing  production  manage¬ 
ment  courses  offered  in  a 
few  colleges.  Of  this  number, 
about  one-third  felt  that  these 
colleges  were  giving  proper 
training  for  production  man¬ 
agers  in  newspapers. 

7.  The  production  men  sur¬ 
veyed  almost  unanimously 
agreed  that  future  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  their  field  were  excel¬ 
lent. 


Business  Employes  Get 
Guild  Representation 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Newspaper 
Guild  has  won  the  right  to  rep¬ 
resent  business  office  employes 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  Gazette. 
The  vote  in  the  NLRB  bargain¬ 
ing  election  was  22-19. 

Classified  and  display  adver¬ 
tising,  inside  circulation,  dis¬ 
trict  manager  and  bookkeeping 
employes  will  be  bargained  for 
by  the  guild  as  part  of  an  en¬ 
larged  Gazette  unit  which  in¬ 
cludes  editorial  workers.  The 
guild  has  represented  editorial 
employes  since  1951. 


'WE'VE  HIRED 


Washington  Bureau 
No  Basis  for  Subpoena 

Washington 
Operation  of  a  news  gather¬ 
ing  staff  does  not  constitute 
“doing  business  in  the  District 
of  Columbia’’  to  the  extent  of 
making  a  newspaper  subject  to 
lawsuit  here,  the  District  Court 
has  ruled. 

Judge  Jennings  Bailey  removed 
Chicago  Tribune  Company  as  a 
party  in  a  $200,000  libel  suit 
brought  by  Martin  D.  Kamen, 
St.  Louis  chemistry  teacher 
who  claimed  defamation  of 
character  in  a  story  appearing 
in  the  Times  Herald  during 
Chicago  Tribune  ownership. 

Justice  Bailey  referred  to  a 
1932  decision,  affirmed  on  ap¬ 
peal,  that  maintenance  of  a 
Washington  bureau  does  not 
constitute  “doing  business’’  for 
subpoena  purposes.  He  was  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  22-year  old  de¬ 
cision;  he  wrote  it. 

• 

‘Survival  Appeal’ 

By  Montreal  Daily 

Montreal 
Le  Devoir,  French-language 
daily,  has  launched  a  $100,000 
“survival  appeal,”  urging 
French-Canadians  to  contribute 
so  that  “an  essential  newspa¬ 
per”  could  stay  in  business. 

First  reports  listed  $3,500 
from  labor  organizations. 

Le  Devoir  became  a  morning 
paper  from  an  afternoon  daily 
at  the  time  of  disappearance 
of  Le  Canada  a  few  years  ago. 


TWO  HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  MEN  FOR 
OUR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  STAFF' 


and  we  received  their  applications  through  our 
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Better  Papers 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

world  and  writing  is  done  with 
the  average  reader,  not  the 
banker,  in  mind.  He  said  it  is 
possible  to  develop  a  good  re¬ 
porter  into  a  financial  writer 
in  three  months. 

Pictures 

Fred  Mohn,  Ithaca  Journal, 
reported  that  a  Fairchild  Scan- 
A-Graver  installation  made  pos¬ 
sible  twice  as  many  pictures, 
and  other  advantages,  for 
about  the  same  cost  as  a  con¬ 
ventional  chemical-engraving 
operation. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  showed  slides  that 
illustrated  Edward  (INP) 
Stein’s  gripe  that  when  better 
pictures  are  made  editors  will 
toss  them  away. 

Dante  Tranquille,  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  lambasted  edi¬ 
tors  who  expect  the  photogra¬ 
phers  to  supply  all  of  the  ideas 
and  contribute  none  of  their 
own.  “Even  if  you  swipe  an 
idea,”  he  said,  “tell  it  to  the 
photographer.  It  may  be  an 
improvement  on  his  and  he 
won’t  squeal  on  you.”  The  lens- 
man,  he  added,  is  the  forgotten 
man  except  when  there’s  an 
office  collection. 

Howard  Knapp,  New  York 
News,  explained  how  smart 
captions  ai’e  turned  out  with  a 
staff  of  14  caption  writers.  He 
also  cautioned  against  risks 
that  occur  with  a  play  on  words 
citing  one,  “The  Jig’s  Up”, 
which  appeared  in  another 
paper  under  a  picture  of  Sugar 
Ray  Robinson. 

City  Desk 

Nelson  Griswold,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  said  something 
needs  to  be  done  to  restore  in¬ 
centive  in  staffers. 

Hamilton  Mizer,  Niagara 


Falls  Gazette,  described  how 
editors  of  local  plant  house  or¬ 
gans  assist  in  coverage  of  com¬ 
munity  activities.  He  reported 
an  agreement  with  the  Guild 
which  permits  a  reporter  to 
use  a  camera  when  the  staff 
photographer  is  unavailable. 
(Mr.  Griswold  said  that  in 
Buffalo  the  reporter  -  photo¬ 
grapher  receives  extra  pay  for 
pictures,  with  guild  consent.) 

Howard  Hosmer,  Rochester 
Times-Union,  suggested  depth 
in  beat  coverage  with  two  to 
three  reporters  capable  of 
handling  any  assignment  and 
full  freedom  to  a  team  of  re¬ 
porters  to  develop  feature  ser¬ 
ies.  He  lamented  the  fact  that 
the  City  Editor  has  deterior¬ 
ated  into  a  glorified  chief  clerk 
because  of  so  much  routine  and 
handling  of  visitors,  phone 
calls,  etc. 

Charles  A.  Betts,  New  York 
World-Tele  grain  and  Sun,  ex¬ 
plained  how  the  CE  is  relieved 
from  desk  routine  to  concent¬ 
rate  on  story  ideas  and  confer 
with  reporters.  There  is  also  a 
conference  system  and  the  city 
desk  supplies  a  synopsis  of 
anticipated  stories  to  other 
news  editors. 

Editorial 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  (in 
absentia),  portrayed  the  task 
of  writing  editorials  as  a  cure 
for  the  impulse  to  pop  off.  The 
editorialist,  he  said,  should  have 
a  healthy  skepticism  of  any¬ 
thing  and  everything. 

August  Heckscher,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  told  how  edi¬ 
torial  views  are  shaped  in  con¬ 
ference  and  occasionally  a  dis¬ 
senter  to  the  majority  viewpoint 
is  allowed  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  anonymously. 

Prof.  Theodore  Kruglak, 
Long  Island  University,  told  of 
a  flash  survey  by  students  that 
revealed  an  utter  lack  of  con¬ 
cern  by  Brooklynites  in  the 
absence  of  Brooklyn  Eagle  ed- 
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itorials.  (The  Eagle  is  shut 
down  by  a  strike.)  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  editorials  move 
around  with  the  news  so  as  to 
attract  maximum  readership. 

John  C.  Hadley,  Rochester 
Times  Union,  detailed  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  making  up  the  editor¬ 
ial  pag:e  with  a  concern  for  eye 
appeal  as  well  as  I.  Q.  The 
editorial  page,  he  said,  should 
be  built  each  day  just  as  a 
news  page  is  designed. 

• 

Courteous  and  Gallant 
Gesture  Appreciated 

Lafayette,  La. 
“A  Louisiana  newspaper’s 
friendly  gesture”  was  the  head¬ 
ing  of  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Jan.  29  issue  of  Mon¬ 
treal’s  La  Presse  in  salute  to 
the  Lafayette,  Daily  Adverti¬ 
ser. 

On  Jan.  14,  135  Canadians 
visited  Lafayette  to  assist  in 
the  opening  of  Acadian  bicen¬ 
tennial  festivities.  The  Adver¬ 
tiser  welcomed  the  visitors  with 
a  number  of  articles  in  French 
on  its  front  page.  Businessmen 
of  the  city  also  bought  space 
to  extend  greetings  in  French 
to  their  fellow  Acadians.  La 
Presse  termed  it  a  "courteous 
and  gallant  gesture.” 

• 

Log  Is  Returned 
On  Reciprocal  Basis 

Chico,  Calif. 
After  11  months,  the  radio 
and  television  log  has  returned 
to  columns  of  the  Chico  Enter¬ 
prise-Record. 

The  return  is  under  coopera¬ 
tive  terms  whereby  the  news¬ 
paper  charges  for  the  log  as 
advertising  but  uses  receipts  in 
the  purchase  of  airway  adver¬ 
tising. 

“We  buy  time,  they  buy 
space,”  A.  W.  Bramwell,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said.  The  newspaper 
rejected  the  free  logs  after  it 
found  itself  accused  of  inaccu¬ 
racies  of  the  logs  supplied  by 
stations  and  published  free,  he 
explained. 

• 

Second  ME  Seminar 
Scheduled  for  Oct. 

Applications  for  its  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar  March  14-25  have 
been  so  numerous  that  the 
American  Press  Institute  will 
hold  a  second  seminar  Oct.  10- 
21. 

All  applicants  deferred  from 
March  have  reservations  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  There  are  several  places 
available  in  the  October  semi¬ 
nar.  Nominations  are  invited 
by  the  Institute. 


Judge  Medina 
Favors  Trial 
Restrictions 


Richmond,  Va. 
Judge  Harold  R.  Medina,  who 
won  his  national  reputation  as 
a  jurist  in  the  1949  trial  of  11 
top-level  Communists,  does  not 
favor  camera  coverage  of  court¬ 
room  proceedings. 

In  an  interview  here,  the  jur¬ 
ist  said  he  is  in  favor  of  the 
American  Bar  Association’s 
“Canon  35” — a  rule  of  ethics 
that  has  been  interpreted  to 
forbid  photography,  tape-re¬ 
cording  or  microphones  because 
they  offend  “the  dignity  of  the 
court.” 

Discussing  the  situation  with 
Bevin  Alexander,  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch,  Judge 
Medina  said  Canon  35  a.ssures 
persons  of  more  fair  trials  than 
they  would  receive  with  abso¬ 
lutely  free  publicity. 

“Theatrical”  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  said,  affect  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  witnesses  and  “form 
a  psychological  barrier  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  truth  .  .  . 
And  that’s  the  primary  function 
of  the  court.” 

Judge  Medina  praised  the 
present  method  of  trial  report¬ 
ing  by  newspapers — descrip¬ 
tions  that  he  considers  neces¬ 
sary,  to  inform  the  public  of 
what’s  going  on  in  their  courts. 
However,  according  to  Judge 
Medina,  the  “emotional”  part 
of  a  trial — the  tone  of  a  voice, 
the  picture  of  a  facial  expres¬ 
sion — have  no  proper  place  in 
the  press. 

• 

Newspapers  Helpful 
To  the  Mentally  Sick 

Montreal 

Newspapers  were  credited  by 
Dr.  John  G.  Griffin,  general  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Canadian  Mental 
Health  Association,  with  break¬ 
ing  the  “conspiracy  of  silence” 
against  mental  illness.  “The 
newspapers  have  opened  up  the 
subject  for  public  discussion,” 
Dr.  Griffin  said,  “and  thou¬ 
sands  of  mentally  ill  Canadians 
now  have  a  chance  for  proper 
treatment.” 

He  cited  cases  where  news¬ 
papers  had  educated  the  public 
to  using  desirable  words  to  de¬ 
scribe  mental  illness.  Such  de¬ 
sirable  phrases  as  “mental 
illness,  emotional  illness,  and 
illness”  have  replaced  crazy, 
insane,  maniacal,  mentally  dis¬ 
eased,  nuts  and  mentally 
deranged. 
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Ever-Alert 
Press  Urged 
By  Knowland 
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SIGMA  DELTA  CHI  init!af«$  at  pra-CNPA  sauion:  Laft  to  right — Lao 
Ihla,  San  Francisco  Call-Bullatin;  Charlas  Mayor,  San  Francisco  Examinar, 
and  Charlas  Thiarot,  San  Francisco  Chronicla. 


INO’s  Press 
Instruction 
Project  Ready 

San  Francisco 
The  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations  is  prepared  to 
launch  a  newspaper  press  train¬ 
ing  program,  it  was  announced 
here  this  week  by  J.  D.  Funk, 
general  manager,  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Outlook  and  chairman 
of  INO’s  plans  committee. 

Mr.  Funk  told  the  dailies  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
the  goal  will  be  to  improve  the 
product  and  also  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  press  production. 

The  initial  activity  will  be  to 

j  _ ^  _  _ ,  _  ..  train  instructors  who  can  teach 

Director  s  Report  cently  acquired  the  Mountain  others.  There  are  60  major 

u  r  1.  A  T>  news  is  foreign  to  the  Valley  Daily  Register  from  types  of  presses  in  newspaper 

Growth  of  the  AP  over  the  aP  today,”  Ray  Spangler,  Red-  Richard  W.  Nowels,  has  be-  work  and  all  have  innumerable 

decades  principally  resulted  wood  City  Tribune,  observed  as  gun  an  expansion  program,  adaptations,  he  said, 

from  leadership  provided  by  ^  director.  In  addition  to  the  Now  named  the  Mountain  View  Membership  in  INO  now 

men  of  the  highest  type  of  global  scope  of  activities,  the  Register-Leader,  the  paper  will  comprises  newspapers  with 
citizenship,  who  reco^ized  the  heavy  investment  in  Teletype-  be  published  Monday-Friday  from  17,000,000  to  18,000,000 
respimsibility  of  publishership,”  getter  operations  has  now  paid  and  in  February  a  score  of  circulation.  Cooperation  has 
Mr.  Knowland  said  in  conclud-  off  and  facsimile  developments  syndicated  features  will  be  been  pledged  by  one  major  press 
ing  personal  tributes  to  his  past  are  continuing,  he  advised,  added.  Robert  Maxwell  has  producer — the  Goss  Company — 
associates  on  the  AP  board.  Meanwhile  transmissions  at  the 
The  physical  expansion  of  speed  of  600  words  a  minute 

the  AP  since  1923  is  evidenced  have  become  possible. 

by  a  growth  in  membership  xhe  state  wire  has  been  ex-  _  _  ^ _  _ 

from  ^  1,208  776  evening,  426  panded  by  added  coverage  of  Register-Leader  has  been  a 

morning  and  six  Sunday  news-  Sacramento  and  “pictorial  re-  Californian  since  November, 

papers  to  today’s  1,744  news-  porting”  service  will  shortly  be  1952,  when  he  purchased  the  _  _  _ r- 

paper  memters  and  1,375  radio  supplied  from  the  state  capitol,  Sunnyvale  Standard.  Prior  to  gram  is  under  consideration 
stations  within  this  country.  Harold  Turnblad  advised.  Fea-  that  he  served  as  building  edi-  which  could  boost  this  budget 
In  additionj^Jie  added,  are  3,500  ture  service  upgrading  includes  tor  and  later  feature  writer  to  around  $125,000  yearly. 

the  forthcoming  “back  to  hu-  for  the  Berkshire  Evening 
mor”  comic  by  Milt  Morris,  Eagle  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.  A 
called  Half  Acre  Castle,  report-  native  of  New  York,  he  was 


San  Francisco 

Newspapers  must  be  alert 
and  girded  for  battles  that  are 
yet  to  come,  J.  R.  Knowland, 
publisher,  Oakland  (Calif.) 

Tribune,  told  the  Califomia- 
Nevada  Associated  Press  meet¬ 
ing  here. 

The  press  already  has  weath¬ 
ered  battles  based  on  all  man¬ 
ner  of  charges,  he  observed  in  ,  ,  ^  „  _ 

a  report  based  on  28  years  as  announced  by  Robert  Cayagna-  p  . 

a  director  of  the  Associated  ^P  Improvements  in  this  Expansion  Program 
Press.  Political  bias  attacks  of  se^ce  include  102  For  California  Daily 

have  been  numerous,  in  the  changes  in  the  paper  used,  he  Mountain  View,  Calif, 

past  even  prohibition  was  used  Derry  D’Oench  who  re- 

as  a  basis  for  charges,  he  ob-  Director’s  Report  cently  acquired  the  Mountain 

served. 


been  named  executive  editor  and  the  assistance  of  two  oth- 
and  Carl  Prosser  advertising  ers — Scott  and  Wood — is  antici- 


di  rector. 

The  new  publisher  of  the 


pated,  the  CNPA  was  told. 

The  present  INO  budget  of 
$85,000  to  $90,000  a  year  ap¬ 
pears  adequate  Mr.  Funk  said. 
An  associate  membership  pro- 


ed  Hubbard  Keavy. 


Canadian  Editor 


clients  in  73  countries. 

Guthrie  Tribute 
Kenneth  Conn,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News,  pre¬ 
sided  at  sessions  marked  by  a 
special  tribute  to  James  A. 

Guthrie,  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram  veteran  of  50  years  Caps  Exciting  Career 
and  a  candidate  for  an  AP  vt  -r.  ^ 

directorate.  He  received  a  ris-  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

ing  vote  in  recognition  of  his  unassuming  Scot  whose 

record  as  a  publisher.  manner  provides  few 

Greetings  from  the  publish-  adventurous  spirit 

ers  of  Japan  and  the  hope  of  behind  a  notable  career  is  cele- 
group  representation  at  a  Pa-  the  completion  of  40 


news  editor  of  the  Camp  Le- 
jeune  Globe,  N.  C.,  from  1945 
to  1946  and  also  wrote  the  con- 


INO  directors  will  meet  next 
month.  This  session  will  be 
followed  by  the  membership 
meeting  in  New  York  City 
April  28.  That  will  be  the  first 
anniversary  of  INO’s  establish- 


tinuity  for  a  comic  strip,  au-  ment  with  Lisle  Baker,  Louia- 
thored  a  column  and  wrote  a  ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  as 
radio  program  “Well  In  Hand.”  president. 


cific  round  table  next  year 
were  expressed  by  Masao  Tsu- 
da,  secretary-general,  Japan 
Newspaper  Publishers’  &  Edi¬ 
tors’  Association. 

Dean  Funk,  Santa  Monica 


years’  editorial  work  with  the 
Niagara  Falls  Evening  Review. 

Editor  James  M.  Cowan  has 
been  at  various  times  a  soldier 
and  a  flier  as  well  as  a  journal¬ 
ist  and  an  active  worker  in 


(Calif.)  Outlook,  was  elected  community  organizations  here, 
chairman  to  succeed  Mr.  Conn.  ®  Scottish  Theological 

Harry  Millet,  Palo  Alto  Times,  College  he  came  to  a  busy  edi- 
was  elected  vicechairman  with  ^^ial  desk  here  by  way  of  the 
Charles  A.  Storke,  Santa  Bar-  French  Foreign  Legion  and  a 
bara  News-Press,  secretary-  distinguished  career  in  the  Can- 


treasurer. 

Facsimile  transmission  will 
start  shortly  to  the  Everett 
(Wash.)  Herald,  the  Tacoma 


adian  Expeditionary  Force  in 
World  War  I. 

In  recogntion  of  his  40  years’ 
service,  his  editorial  staff  pre- 


(Wash.)  News-Tribune  and  the  sented  him  with  a  gold  watch 
Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  it  was  chain. 
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William  Allen  White  Lecture 

Isaacs  Urges  Guild 
To  ‘Come  of  Age’ 


thirds  incompetent;  long  drawn-  It  should  continue  to  press  for 
out  negotiations  in  which  the  higher  wage  standards  —  and 
office  politicians  vie  with  each  for  better  working  conditions, 
other  to  show  what  important  -But  it  has  long  seemed  to 
people  they  are  and  to  demon-  j^jg  could  do  these  things 

strate  how  tough  they  can  be  without  resort  to  the  spiritual 
.  tyranny  of  the  union  shop,  the 

A  newspaper  with  a  decent  shop  stewards,  and  all  the  other 
and  intelligent  management  union  techniques  which  may  be 
Lawrence,  Kas.  production  of  some  sort  or  an-  needs  no  Guild.  Unfortunately,  suited  to  making  automobiles 

In  the  William  Allen  White  other  to  the  extent  that  initia-  however,  not  all  manage^nts  but  which  serve  only  to  destroy 

Memorial  Lecture  here  Feb.  10,  tive  and  enterprise  are  all  but  are  decent.  In  these  cases,  where  ^  gf  newspaper  originality. 
Norman  E.  Isaacs,  managing  stifled  on  those  papers  where  newspapers  are  run  on  back-  . 

editor  of  the  LouiaviUe  (Ky.)  they  operate.  ward  and  penurious  lines,  the  « s  ume  lor  the  uuiid  to 

Times,  made  an  appeal  to  the  “It  is  true,”  Mr.  Isaacs  staff’s  only  recourse  sometimes  'oo. 

American  Newspaper  Guild  to  “that  the  Newspaper  is  the  Guild.  “We  need  people  in  our  news- 

“come  of  age”  and  abandon  Guild  helped  the  working  news-  “And  the  Guild  has  to  exist  papers  who  love  newspapering 
tyrranical  practices  which  stul-  paperman  tremendously  in  if  for  this  reason  alone.  The  with  the  same  passion  as  did 

tify  journalistic  enterprise.  raising  his  pay  standards.  It  Guild  has  a  perfect  right  to  William  Allen  White,”  Mr. 

Mr.  Isaacs  put  the  blame  for  i®  ^  I^^^t  that  the  Guild — or  in  try  to  organize  newspapermen.  Isaacs  concluded, 

most  of  the  journalistic  troubles  some  cases  the  fear  of  Guild  or-  .n.  -  ..n  ....  — 

of  today  on  three  groups  of  ganization  helped  bring  about  ^  _ 

people  within  the  profession,  improvements  in  hours  and  I  I 

but  he  particularized  about  the  working  conditions.  VJ 

Guild  at  greater  length  than  he  A  Degrading  Influence 

“But  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  Guild  has  been  just  as  much 

a  degrading  influence  on  the  BOSTON  member  of  the  Guild.  Mr.  Din- 

,.0,  spirit  of  professional  journalism  Joseph  F.  Dinneen,  veteran  neen  replied: 

Isaacs  said  it  is  a  favorite  star  reporter  on  the  Boston  Not  a  Guild  Member 

pasttime  of  vocal  editors  to  .  publisher.  The  Guild  Qiobe  staff  and  author  of  a  “I  am  not  now  a  member  of 

throw  the  book  at  the  way-  with  vehemence,  but  best-selling  novel  on  the  Brink’s  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 

ward  publisher  and  pay  too  ^o  rsots  clearly  indicate  that  robbery,  believes  the  American  and  have  no  intention  of  be¬ 
little  attention  to  the  Guild.  policies  were  as  much  Newspaper  Guild  has  “grown  coming  one.  The  Guild  is  not 

First  his  blanket  indictment  ^^sponsible  for  the  death  of  yp>»  ^nd  he  objects  to  publish-  the  bargaining  authority  on  the 
of  culpability  in  the  profession  newspapers  as  were  the  grs’  current  use  of  his  criticism  Boston  Globe.  The  Boston  Globe 

ran  as  follows:  policies.  of  the  Guild  made  in  1939.  Employes’  Association  is,  and 

1.  Editors  and  publishers  ..  u-  M*"-  Diimeen  recently  wrote  it  suits  me  down  to  the  ground, 

who  have  somehow  lost  the  tV,? For  ^  ^  Reporter  The  Guild  and  the  Association 

saving  grace  of  humility,  whose  it  peaceably  and  har- 

consciences  have  become  elas-  doesn’t  feel  about  the  Guild  moniously.  Each  respects  the 

ial  judgment  to  slop  over  into  tko  2  Lnuffinftinn  of  tko  “Goodbye,  Boys,  I’m  Through”  business,  a  pretty  good  idea 
the  news  columns,  who  use  ^  stultification  of  the  f^j.  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  how  adult  the  Guild  has  be- 

their  newspapers  to  play  fa-  journalistic  enter-  jn  Recently,  he  wrote,  come  in  15  years, 

vorites,  who  —  to  put  it  in-  nV„ior +v.o  w.iiof  5rr«r«i«  “distressed  publishers”  have  “In  my  statement  to  the 
delicately  —  have  too  often  per-  t  ^®"  reprints  of  that  Guild  Reporter,  I  was  being 

mitted  their  minds  to  become  f®“^’  article  as  propaganda  to  de-  fair.  It  is  as  absurd  to  quote 

something  like  concrete:  all  ^"'^d  in  its  negotia-  my  opinions  of  1939  about  the 

mixed  up  and  permanently  set;  rights,  the  Guild  has  built  tions  to  raise  wages  and  im-  Guild  as  being  my  opinions  of 

^  .  .  R  record  of  protecting  the  in-  nmvo  wnvlflncf  /•nnHil-irkna  ViAT^  n..  :4>  Wrt  4-.. 


did  on  the  other  two  groups, 

3  Groups  Indicted 
An  occasional  defender  of  the 
Guild  in  public  addresses,  Mr. 


Of  ’39  Views  of  Guild 


2  Owners  of  newspapers  who  competent  and  the  misfit, 
still  seem  to  think  that  great  granting  the  fact  that 

profits  are  possible  out  of  their  employer  usually  gets  the 
newspapers  if  only  certain  employes  he  deserves, 

economies  can  practiced,  c^jjd  has  nonetheless 


prove  working  conditions  here  today  as  it  would  be  to  quote 
and  there.  my  opinions  of  1939  concern- 

Circumstances  Changed  •’'K  the  NLRB,  which  has  cer- 
Circumstances  have  changed  tainly  changed  considerably  in 
considerably  in  the  newspaper  years. 


mostly  by  cutting  down  on  news  stjUed  in  far  too  many  news-  business  since  he  wrote  that  Peargon  and  Winchell 
space,  and  squeezing  news  ex-  pgpermen  a  spirit  of  vindic-  P>ece,  Mr.  Dinneen  explained.  ^  1  .  w  .,1  - 

penses;  owners  who  are  not  tiveness  and  an  attitude  of  character  of  the  Guild  has  '-•icarea  in  Liioei  Vlases 

newspapermen  by  calling,  who  suspicion.  changed  as  has  the  character  Washington 

neither  understand  nor  accept  of  the  newspaper  business,  he  Columnist  Drew  Pearson  has 

the  fact  that  it  is  immoral  to  ‘Captive’  Members  added,  “and  many  of  the  ob-  cleared  by  District  Court 

inflict  upon  their  communities  “Not  all  Guild  members  agree  jections  to  the  Guild  that  I  j“*‘y  i''  ^  $250,000  libel  suit 
newspapers  which  are  biased,  with  the  Guild’s  policies.  Many  raised  then  have  long  since  based  on  comment  concerning 
incomplete,  inefficient  and  which  of  them  are  ‘captive’  members,  been  dissipated.”  s**  income  tax  case  in  which 

keep  the  citizens  uninformed  The  union  shop  clause,  which  He  asked  that  the  Guild  put  Mrs.  Mary  Gariepy  of  Detroit 
about  matters  which  the  citizen  is  another  term  for  closed  shop  him  “on  the  line”  as  approving  mentioned.  The  jury  held 

has  a  right  to  have;  and  regardless  of  all  the  fancy  labor  unions  with  or  without  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  given  an 

3.  Those  employes  of  news-  argument,  is  merely  another  affiliation  and  make  it  clear  that  accurate  report,  without  malice, 
papers  —  news  employes  —  form  of  licensing.  he  resented  the  use  of  his  1939  of  an  administrative  decision 

who  have  become  so  fascinated  “What  it  imposes  on  news-  thoughts  as  being  his  thoughts  made  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
with  their  Guild  activities  that  papermen  is  the  shop  steward  of  now.  ment.  *  *  * 

they  pay  less  attention  to  news-  checking  up  to  make  sure  they  Since  Editor  &  Publisher  A  New  York  jury  dismissed 
papering  than  to  their  union  are  turning  in  their  overtime  reprinted  most  of  the  SEP  an  $800,000  libel  case  brought 
activities;  and  who  have  lost,  slips;  the  grievance  committee  article  in  1940,  it  asked  Mr.  against  Walter  Winchell  for 
in  the  process,  their  objectivity  taking  up  hours  to  argue  for  Dinneen  to  elaborate  on  his  broadcast  remarks  about  two 
about  life;  and  who  have  con-  some  staff  member  whom  they  current  attitude.  It  also  asked  persons  operating  a  cancer 
fused  newspapering  with  mass-  all  know  themselves  to  be  two-  particularly  if  he  were  now  a  clinic. 
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Strong  Press  Support 
For  Hawaii  Statehood 

By  Elizabeth  P.  Farrington 

Delegate  to  Congress  &  Director,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin 


years,  that  Hawaii  deserves  it. 

One  day  when  the  invalid  old  J  . 

argunients  against  it  by  the  OO  OlUtty  x^tOUp 
same  old  standpatters  shall  »  > 

long^er  prevail  Hawaii  will  take  ACtlOtl  PTOpOSGU 
its  rightful  place  in  the  Union. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  Lawrence,  Ka 

voteless  in  the  national  House  Norman  E.  Isaacs,  manat 

of  Representatives.  They  are  ing  editor  of  the  Louisvil 

unrepresented  and  therefore  (Ky.)  Times,  proposed  hei 


Lawrence,  Kas. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  proposed  here 
Feb.  10  that  newspaper  or¬ 
ganizations  get  busy  at  once 
to  make  a  study  of  press 
performance  in  the  1956 
presidential  campaign. 

He  nominated  Kent  Coop¬ 
er,  executive  director  of  the 
Associated  Press,  as  his 
choice  of  a  chairman  for  the 
study  group  which  would  in¬ 
clude  a  representative  from 
each  of  the  four  journal¬ 
ism  education  associations, 
American  Press  Institute 
and  Nieman  Foundation. 


Tape  Ban  Vetoed; 


At  least  one  nhase  of  the  vw;  ^ 

long  campaign  Hawaii  has  (Mrs.  Farrington  is  the  widow  voiceless  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  Feb.  10  that  newspaper  or- 
waged  to  w^n  ftotehood  has  been  Farrington,  Presi-  But  they  know  that  in  the  ganizations  get  busy  at  once 

Thea^Jetong  o^e.^t  i  ^he  dent  and  (General  Man;ger  of  ^-dly  press  of  the  nation  to  make  a  study  of  press 

j  1  i.  thp  Honnliilii  ^tAr.RiillPiin  at  ^  have  a  powerful  and  arti-  performance  in  the  1956 

support  it  has  had  from  the  the  time  of  his  death,  who  for  culate  ally  and  from  this  they  presidential  campaign, 

prei  of  the  nation  12  years  served  Hawaii  as  De-  take  comfort  and  gam  strength  He  nominated  Kent  Coop- 

More  than  a  centory  ago  an  legate  to  Congress.)  ^  “awat  Ms 

8oundi“"  th^"  fi?st  "clir^fw  publications  which  turn  out  the  this  support  and  may  it  never  choice  of  a  chairrnan  for  the 

Hawaii’s  admittance  into  the  bulk  of  the  nation’s  daily  news-  dimmish.  study  group  which  would  m- 

Union.  On  May  1,  1849,  The  papers.  Through  them  we  reach  ®^ude  a  representative  from 

Lowville,  (N.  Y.)  Northern  the  peat  majority  of  the  25  NcWSmCn  ScC  fsm  educltfon  L^so^Sns' 

Journal,  in  a  two-column  edi-  American  newspaper-reading  a  euucation  asswiauons, 

torial,  advocated  that  the  public.  SkclVs  Sca  DHll  American  Press  Institute 

Hawaiian  Islands  be  annexed  78%  in  Poll  UFill  ^nd  Nieman  Foundation, 

to  the  United  States  and  made  It  has  often  been  said,  and  Twenty-five  newsmen  were 

a  state.  properly  so,  that  Americans  quests  of  the  Shell  Oil  (3om-  ^  ll__  \T 

The  Honolulu  newspaper  with  their  free  press  are  the  psuy  on  a  tour  of  off-shore  J.  ftp©  ljfl.Il  Y  ©lOCCi; 
Polynesian,  in  due  course,  heard  best  informed  people  on  earth,  drilling  operations  and  refinery  ¥7  «  •! 

from  its  New  York  correspon-  It  accounts,  in  my  belief,  for  installations  near  New  Orleans,  l-Jp  lO  v^OllUCll 
dent  that  “several  papers  of  in-  the  widespread  interest  dem-  recently.  Included  in  the  Utica  N  Y 

fluence  had  seconded  the  mo-  onstrated  annually  in  the  na-  itinerary  were  an  all-day  trip  a  n  J  au  ' 

tion.’’  tional  opinion  surveys  on  the  to  the  monster  rig  drilling  m  Mayor  Boyd  E  Colder  tois 

The  important  part  the  press  subject  of  Hawaiian  state-  30-feet  of  water  m  the  Gulf  of  week  vetoed  an  ordinance  which 
has  played  in  our  fight  to  win  hood.  The  latest  Gallup  poll,  Mexico,  the  Norco  refinery  and  would  have  prohibited  a  local 
statehood  for  our  people  has  recently  released,  showing  that  Petrochemical  plants,  and  dedi-  radio  station  from  making  tape 
been  unwavering  ever  since.  78%  of  the  nation  favors  cation  of  the  new  Shell  Oil  recordings  of  Common  Counml 

Hawaiian  statehood  reveals  building  in  New  Orleans,  proceedings  for  delayed  broad- 

On  Common  Ground  again  that  primary  sup-  Jhe  press  group  included:  cast. 

Is  this  support  localized  or  port  for  admission  comes  from  Frank  Aycock,  Birmingham  He  indicated  the  merits  of 

sectionalized?  It  is  not.  It  comes  the  enlightened  American  (Ala.)  News;  Kenneth  Barnes,  the  case  had  nothing  to  do 
to  us  from  every  side,  the  north,  people  themselves.  Journal,  Tulsa,  with  the  veto.  An  ordinance,  he 

the  deep  south  and  the  east  and  What  does  all  this  mean?  It  Wallace  Beene,  Shreve-  contended,  was  not  required  in 

west.  It  springs  from  the  great  means  as  the  Davenoort  fla  1  (La.)  Journal;  Bob  Brown  order  to  invoke  the  ban  a 

national  newspaper  groups.  Democrat  &  Leader  recently  Editor  &  Publisher,  New  York;  resolution  by  the  aldermen 
the  big  metropolitan  dailies!  faT  That  eveSy  sS^s  to  Burnette,  AbheviUe  Meri-  amending  the  council’s  rules  of 

hundreds  of  medium-sized  be  in  fayor  of  admitting  Ha-  New  Iberia,  La.;  Harlan  order  would  be  sufficient, 

dailies  and  smaller  weekly  vvaii  and  Alaska.  That  news-  Byrne,  Wall  Street  Journal,  With  three  of  the  councils 
newspapers.  papers  come  about  as  close  to  Houston,  Texas;  v  ,  Democrats,  including  the  ma- 

If  Republican,  Democratic  unanimity  on  this  subject  as  Ne'^  York  jority  leader,  yoting  in  opposi- 

and  Independent  newspapers  of  they  do  on  any  other.  That  (^‘  Times;  George  Chaplin,  tion,  the  ordinance  instituting 
the  country  stand  on  common  trade  associations,  chambers  of  New  OrUai^  (La  )  /tern;  Dr.  the  ban  was  enacted  Feb.  2  by 

ground  on  at  least  one  issue  commerce  civic  clubs  labor  B-  C.  Cook,  Jackson  (Miss.)  a  nine  to  eight  count, 

of  national  importance,  it  is  unions  are  all  for  it  That  the  State-Times;  Jim  Drummond,  Soon  after  Mayor  Golder  dis- 
the  issue  of  statehood  for  Qallup  poll,  the  national  Dem-  Houston;  Norman  closed  hm  veto  action,  Alder- 

Hawaii.  ocratic  and  Republican  parties,  DuBeau,  Business  Wecfe  Hous-  man  Collins  said  he  probably 

We  know  this,  because  here  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  ton;  Glenn  Green,  Jr  Petrole-  would  move  for  a  chan^  of  the 

in  Washington,  we  compile  bartender  at  Joe’s  Place  are  Week,  Houston;  George  M.  rules  to  ban  the  recordings  at 
carefully  the  editorial  comment  favorable.  Houston,  Beauregard  News,  the  Feb.  16  council  meeting, 

on  the  subject  of  Hawaiian  ,,  DeRidder,  La.;  T.  T.  Hunt,  ^ 

statehood.  In  1954  more  than  Hawaii  Deserves  It  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Entei^rise; 

2,850  editorials  were  received.  What  does  this  reveal?  To  William  Mahoney,  Montgomery  How  Governor  Sees 
The  great  majority  of  them  me  it  illustrates  once  again  the  (Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal.  ||jg  {)||ty  to  Inform 

militantly  advocated  immediate  gap  that  often  exists  between  George  Phillips,  Associated  ^  xr  M 

admission  of  the  Territory  into  public  sentiment  and  congres-  Press,  New  York;  Larry  Resen,  ROSWELL,  N.  m. 

the  Union.  sional  action.  But  it  is  a  gap  Oil  and  Gas  Journal,  Houston;  Gov.  John  F.  Simms  told  New 

Only  52  editorials,  less  than  that  has  narrowed  over  the  Frank  Schneider,  New  Orleans  Mexico  newsmen  at  their  an- 
2%  were  in  opposition.  years,  slowly  but  surely.  (La.)  Times-Picayune;  Mike  nual  convention  here  last  week 

The  depth  of  this  reservoir  Three  successful  passages  of  Schofield,  Shreveport  (La.)  that  “I  think  the  people  have  a 
of  editorial  good  will  is  better  the  bill  in  the  House,  and  one  Times;  W.  Hugh  Shearman,  right  to  know  about  every- 

realized  in  the  light  of  a  few  in  the  Senate  in  conjunction  American  Press,  Lake  Charles,  thing.” 

statistics.  with  the  Alaska  statehood  bill.  La.;  Vincent  Townsend,  Birm-  He  said  that  “it  is  my  duty 

Nea  ly  one-half  the  U.  S.  testify  to  this.  ingham  (Ala.)  News;  Elmer  to  make  news  available”  and  he 

dailies  back  the  Hawaii  state-  The  question  of  statehood  Walzer,  United  Press,  New  promised  that  state  board  meet- 

hood  cause.  Represented  in  should  not  be  a  complicated  York;  Carl  Welch,  Jackson  ings  will  be  open  except  when 

this  total  are  the  giant  dailies  one.  It  has  been  made  abundant-  (Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger;  Jerry  “personalities  and  qualifications 
in  every  metropolitan  center  ly  clear,  after  16  congressional  Wise,  Southwest  Builder,  Sul-  of  individual  men  are  con- 
and  the  hundreds  of  smaller  investigations  in  the  past  20  phur.  La.  cerned.” 
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K,C.  Star 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


below  that  matched  by  any  nance?”  Judge  Duncan  said,  your  home,  the  children  take 

other  newspaper  in  America.  “You  know  what  country  news-  them  to  school  and  sell  them 

“But  the  Government  says  papers  are  and  what  these  lit-  for  wastepaper,  a  lot  of  it. 

that  we  set  up  a  surveillance,  tie  publications  are.  A  lot  of  Now,  that  is  a  statement  of 


they  call  it.  Well,  now,  that 
services  you  furnish,”  Mr.  sounds  like  quite  a  word.  But 
Marshall  said.  “The  evidence  in  the  evidence  will  corroborate 
this  case  will  show  that  that  what  the  advertising  manager 
is  just  what  the  Kansas  City  of  the  Journal-Post  said.  It  is 
Star  did  not  do.  The  evidence  a  common  practice  among  all 
will  show  that  by  efficient  man-  agencies  to  watch  the  advertis- 
agement,  by  trained  personnel  ing  of  all  media  because  that 
they  operated  an  efficient  news-  is  where  you  get  your  leads  of 


them  come  to  you  and  you  don’t  fact,  gentlemen,  but  I  think 
even  look  at  them.  They  come  nevertheless  it  is  competent 
to  your  desk,  they  go  to  the  testimony  and  may  be  shown 
wastebasket.  They  come  to  for  whatever  value  it  has.” 

‘Saying  It  Twice’  Is  Declared 
Heart  and  Soul  of  Advertising 


paper  and  ^  they  were  not  in-  people  that  are  going  to  adver-  Details  of  advertising  rates  in  Earl  Jinkinson,  government 
creasing  prices  because  of  any  tise,  and  you  go  out  and  try  to  Kansas  City  Star  were  attoniey,  objected  to  the  intro- 

dominant  position  alleged  by  sell  them  on  the  advantages  of  given  by  Raymond  A.  Barrows,  duction  of  the  exhibit  on  the 

the  government  for  the  reason  the  company  you  are  working  secretary  of  the  Star  Company  ground  that  it  compared  the 

that  the  price  they  charged  for  for,  whichever  it  may  be,  and  gjjjj  a  member  of  the  board  of  Star  to  newspapers  of  other 

circulation,  the  price  they  which  you  have  a  perfect  right  directors,  as  the  first  defense  cities  larger  in  area  than  Kan- 

charged  for  advertising  is  far  under  the  law  to  do.”  witness.  sas  City.  ' 


Judge  Says  Size  of  Newspaper  Doesn’t 
Constitute  Evidence  of  Monopoly 


Barrows  testified  that  the  unit  “Of  course,  it  is  obvious,” 
policy  rate  on  national  adver-  Jinkinson  said,  “that  the  Cku 
tising  had  been  in  effect  since  cago  Tribune  with  a  circulation 
he  became  'employed  by  the  of  a  million  a  day  and  the  New 
Star  in  1909  and  before  that.  York  Daily  News  with  two  mil- 


The  size  of  a  newspaper  may  Mr.  Enggas  declared  the 
be  evidence  of  dominance  but  it  Times-Picayune  case  involved 
does  not  constitute  evidence  of  the  alleged  monopolization  of 
monopoly.  Judge  Duncan  said  the  daily  newspaper  field  but 
in  ruling  on  an  objection  by  the  indictment  against  the  Star 
Earl  Jinkinson,  a  government  covered  the  entire  field, 
attorney.  “It  is  the  opinion  of  the  court, 

Carl  Enggas,  an  attorney  for  gentlemen,  and  I  shall  probably 
the  Star,  sought  to  introduce  a  say  so  when  the  time  comes, 
list  of  publications  in  the  four-  because  I  don’t  think  the  court 
county  area  prepared  from  the  can  escape  it,  that  the  ordinary 
Ayer  directory  of  publications,  weekly  newspaper,  and  the  ad- 
the  Missouri  Blue  Book  and  tele-  vertising  in  these  small  news- 
phone  and  city  directories.  papers  are  not  competition  to 
Mr.  Jinkinson  asserted  the  the  dominant  paper  of  this 
document  covered  an  area  out-  type,”  Judge  Duncan  said.  “I 
side  the  market  area  defined  in  think,  to  the  contrary,  that  this 
the  indictment  against  the  evidence  is  admissible  for  what 
Star.  it  is  worth.  It  isn’t  worth  very 

“We  don’t  think  this  docu-  much  in  determining  whether 
ment  is  relative  because  of  the  or  not  the  newspaper  is  a  dom- 
language  in  the  Timee-Picay-  inant  institution.” 
une  case  where  Justice  Clark  “Your  Honor,”  Marshall  said, 
says  ‘excluding  advertising  “of  course  the  fact  that  you  are 
placed  throughout  communi-  the  largest  paper,  that  consti- 
cations  media,  and  including  tutes  no  violation—” 
general  and  classified  lineage  “I  realize  that  it  does  not,” 
inserted  in  all  New  Orleans  Judge  Duncan  said.  “Bigness  it- 
dailies  as  we  must  since  the  rec-  self  is  no  evidence  of  mo- 
ord  contains  no  evidence  which  nopoly.” 

could  circumstance  a  broader  Jinkinson  said  it  had  the  ear- 

or  narrower  market  defined  by  marks  of  monopoly. 

buyer  habits  or  demand.’  ”  “But  is  it  evidence  of  domi- 


$2,500,000.00  FOR  MIDWEST  DAILY 

The  Biackburn-Hamilton  Company  has  an  in¬ 
vestor  interested  in  purchasing  a  Midvrest  Daily 
and  will  pay  top  dollars  for  a  profitable 
property. 

We  carry  on  confidential  negotiations  for  the 
Buyer  and  Seller. 

BLACKBURN -HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  Brokers  -  Radio  -  TV  Brokers 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Jamei  W.  Blackbarn  Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 
Clifford  Marahall  Phil  Jackaon 

Waihincton  Bide.  Delaware  7-27S5-I  235  Montgomery  St. 

Sterling  3-4341-2  Tribune  Tower  Exbrook  2-5571-2 


Economy  Keeps  Rate  Low 

Asked  to  describe  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  policy,  the  witness 
said  that  for  the  publisher,  the 
chief  advantage  is  economy  in 
advertising  operation,  that  the 
same  advertisement  in  both 
morning  and  afternoon  editions 
of  a  newspaper  eliminates  the 
costly  necessity  of  resetting 
type. 

For  the  advertiser,  Barrows 
said,  the  principal  advantage  is 
the  repetition  in  running  ad¬ 
vertisements  twice  each  day. 
Barrows  said  that  repetition  is 
“the  very  heart  and  soul  of  ad¬ 
vertising”  and  noted  that  “it  is 
more  advertising  to  say  it  twice 
than  to  say  it  once.” 

“Because  of  economy  of  op¬ 
eration,”  he  said,  “the  Star  is 
able  to  sell  advertising  space 
at  a  lower  rate  of  unit  cover¬ 
age.” 

Reading  from  a  chart  cover¬ 
ing  the  period  from  1936  to 
1952,  Barrows  said  that  in  1948 
the  average  milline  rate  for  all 
daily  papers  in  the  nation  was 
$3.28  and  that  the  Star’s  rate 
was  $1.96. 

In  1948,  the  national  average 
was  $3.33  and  the  Star’s  was 
$2.22.  In  1952  the  national  av¬ 
erage  was  $3.88  and  the  Star’s 
was  $2.72. 

Lowest  in  Country 

“For  every  year  from  1936 
to  1952  the  average  rate  of  the 
Star  was  the  lowest  of  any  in 
America?”  Carl  Enggas,  an  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Star,  asked. 

“That  is  correct,”  Barrows 
said. 

In  discussing  the  milline 
rates  Barrows  said  the  study 
was  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
the  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service,  Editor  &  Publisher 
yearbooks  and  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations. 


lion  a  day  is  going  to  charge 
more  per  line  rate  than  the 
Star  which  has  a  circulation  of 
714,000.  So  it  is  obviously  of 
no  importance  in  this  case.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by 
throwing  one  paper  away?” 
Enggas  asked  the  witness. 

“Sometimes  we  have  been 
accused  of  having  forced  com¬ 
bination  advertising,”  Barrows 
said.  “But  with  our  rate  struc¬ 
ture,  you  could  discard  one  is¬ 
sue  and  still  buy  advertising  at 
a  lower  rate  than  in  any  other 
paper  in  the  country.” 

Other  charts  offered  by  Eng¬ 
gas  purported  to  show  that  in 
that  period  The  Star’s  rate 
increased  59  per  cent  while  the 
rates  of  other  newspapers  av¬ 
erage  an  increase  of  62  per  cent. 

Barrows  said  that  the  Star 
published  13  editions  a  week. 
He  said  further  that  the  logo- 
tyi)€  of  the  Star  and  the  Times 
has  not  changed  to  his  personal 
knowledge  since  1909. 

Course  of  Newsprint 

Barrows  testified  in  detail 
about  areas  shown  in  a  sketch 
of  the  Star’s  plant,  tracing  the 
course  of  a  roll  of  newsprint 
through  the  plant  from  the 
time  it  is  unloaded  at  the  news¬ 
print  storage  building. 

“Don’t  you  think  that  is  pret¬ 
ty  technical?”  Judge  Duncan 
asked  at  one  point. 

“We’ll  go  pretty  fast,”  Eng¬ 
gas  replied. 

“Well,  roll  on,”  Judge  Duncan 
said. 

Barrows  described  briefiy  the 
Star-owned  WDAF  property 
and  the  Flambeau  paper  mill 
in  Wisconsin. 

“Would  you  explain  to  the 
jury  the  advantage  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber  of  the  combination  sub¬ 
scription  plan,”  Enggas  asked 
later. 
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“A  subscriber  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  frequency  of  the 
news,”  Barrows  replied.  “In¬ 
stead  of  waiting  24  hours  for 
the  news,  he  gets  it  in  two 
bites  of  12  hours.  That  is  ob¬ 
viously  superior  to  the  24-hour 
newspaper.” 

Enggas  then  asked  what  the 
advantages  of  the  combination 
subscription  plan  were  to  the 
publisher. 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about 
the  advantages,”  Barrows  said. 
“I  know  of  a  lot  of  disadvan¬ 
tages.  You  have  to  work  hard¬ 
er.  It  seems  like  you  are  going 
to  press  all  the  time.” 

The  answer  was  stricken. 

Maximum  Efficiency 
Barrows  then  went  on  to  say 
that  by  publishing  a  two-edi¬ 
tion  newspaper,  the  Star  is 
able  to  derive  maximum  effi¬ 
ciency  from  its  equipment 
“twice  the  service  from  our 
machines  than  a  24-hour  news¬ 
paper  gets.” 

“Our  rate  is  40  cents  a  week,” 
Barrows  continued,  “for  13  edi¬ 
tions  and  that’s  lower  than  any 
place  in  the  country.” 

Jinkinson  again  objected  and 
was  sustained. 

“Now,  Mr.  Barrows,”  Enggas 
said,  “will  you  tell  the  jury  if 
the  Kansas  City  Star  delivers 
13  issues  a  week  cheaper  than 
any  other  paper  in  America?” 

Judge  Duncan  added:  “Of 
comparable  size.” 

“Yes,  it  does,”  Barrows  re- 
•  plied.  “Cheaper  than  any  place 
in  America.” 

Witness  Is  Stockholder 

Under  cross-examination  the 
witness  said  he  owned  3,700 
shares  of  stock  in  the  company 
and  that  he  was  interested  in 
the  outcome  of  the  litigation. 

Q — Now  you  have  discussed 
the  advantage  of  the  forced 
combination  subscription  rate 
to  the  subscriber  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Now  tell  us,  what  are 
the  advantages  of  the  forced 
combination  subscription  rate 
to  a  competing  newspaper? 

I  A — I  don’t  know.  I’ve  never 

worked  for  a  newspaper  in  that 
particular  situation. 

Q — Well,  you  were  working 
for  the  Star  in  1936,  ’37  and 
*38,  weren’t  you?  Tell  us  what 
the  advantages  were  of  the 
Star’s  forced  subscription  to 
the  Journal-Post. 

A — I  don’t  know. 

Q — Now  the  Journal-Post 
went  out  of  business  in  1942. 
When  did  the  Star  increase  its 
subscription  rate  after  1942? 

A — May  1,  1942,  I  believe. 

Q — About  a  month  after  the 
Journal-Post  went  out  of  busi- 

Iness? 

A — Yes. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER 


Jinkinson  dwelt  at  length  in 
questioning  Barrows  on  the 
point  that  milline  rates  on  an 
exhibit  introduced  by  the  Star 
did  not  agree  with  those  listed 
in  the  Standard  Rate  and  Data 
Service  for  1950  and  1952. 
Jinkinson  pointed  out  that  the 
exhibit  listed  the  milline  rate 
for  the  Botton  (Mass.)  Herald 
at  $2.17  while  the  rate  book 
listed  it  at  $2.08.  The  govern¬ 
ment  attorney  read  off  a  list 
of  32  newspapers,  the  milline 
rate  of  which  differed  as  listed 
in  the  rate  book  for  1950  and 
on  the  Star’s  exhibit. 

Exhibits  Differ 

Barrows  said  he  had  instruc¬ 
ted  employes  in  his  office  to 
prepare  the  exhibit  from  the 
1950  rate  book.  He  said  the 
figures  were  from  a  book  for 
the  year  of  1950.  At  one  peri¬ 
od  in  that  year,  he  said,  the 
New  York  News’  rate  of  $1.17 
was  actually  lower  than  the 
Star’s  rate  by  one  cent. 

Jinkinson  pointed  out  that 
the  Editor  &  Pubusher  Year¬ 
book  for  1952  listed  the  Star 
and  the  Times  separately. 

Questioning  then  turned  to 
optional  combination  advertis¬ 
ing  as  contrasted  with  forced 
combination. 

“If  you  are  so  confident  of 
your  advertisers,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  have  forced  com¬ 
bination  rates  in  effect,  rather 
than  optional  rates?”  Jinkinson 
asked. 

Elconomical  Program 

“In  the  case  of  forced  com¬ 
bination  all  the  advertising  can 
be  handled  on  the  same  basis 
with  the  same  routine,”  Bar- 
rows  said.  “You  do  not  have  to 
watch  out  for  advertisements 
that  are  ordered  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  only  and  then  withdraw 
them  for  the  evening  paper. 
You  follow  a  progn'am  that  is 
much  more  economical.” 

“Economical  for  whom,  for 
you  as  a  publisher?”  Jinkinson 
asked. 

“Yes,  sir,”  Barrows  said. 

Q — Why  don’t  you  want  to 
take  the  combination  rate  vol¬ 
untarily  without  your  advertis¬ 
ers  being  forced  to  do  so? 

A — I  think  they  like  it  that 
way.  They  buy  it. 

Q — Well,  isn’t  it  a  fact  they 
couldn’t  buy  it  any  other  way? 

A — They  could  take  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  morning  paper 
only  and  disregard  the  after¬ 
noon  paper  and  not  use  it. 

Q — At  the  same  rate? 

A — Well,  our  milline  rate  is 
so  low. 

Jinkinson  then  asked  Barrows 
to  answer  the  question. 

A — It  would  ^  optional  with 
the  advertiser  to  take  either 
the  morning  or  afternoon. 
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Q — But  he  would  be  forced 
to  pay  the  same  rate? 

A — Yes,  they  would  pay  the 
same  rate. 

Barrows  said  there  have  been 
attempts  to  pass  along  savings 
to  the  advertisers  by  “keeping 
our  heads  above  water  and 
give  the  lowest  milline  rate  in 
America.” 

Effect  on  Competitors 

Attorneys  for  the  Star  ob¬ 
jected  when  Jinkinson  asked 
what  advantages  the  forced 
combination  rates  might  be  to 
the  competitors.  They  asserted 
the  law  does  not  require  a  per¬ 
son  to  handle  his  business  in 
a  manner  advantageous  to  his 
competitors.  The  objection  was 
overruled. 

“I  do  know  one  effect  is  that 
it  caused  the  Journal  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  the  same  things 
we  were  doing,”  Barrows  re¬ 
plied.  “They  were  printing  13 
editions  a  week  for  six  years.” 

Q — Was  that  forced  combina¬ 
tion  or  optional? 

A — Optional. 

Jinkinson  asked  if  it  wasn’t 
a  fact  that  the  cost  of  living 
index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shows  a  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  increase  of  67%  from  1941- 
1952  and  that  since  1941  the 
Star’s  subscription  rate  has 
risen  from  15  to  40  cents,  an 
increase  of  167%.  Barrows  said 
he  wasn’t  familiar  with  those 
figures. 


Moscow  Race 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

The  Associated  Press  log 
credited  UP  with  a  nine-minute 
beat  on  the  5:32  Malenkov  flash. 
AP’s  first  bulletin  went  out  at 
5:41  a.m.  in  a  close  race  with 
International  News  Service.  The 
AP  scored  a  one-minute  jump, 
the  log  claimed,  on  the  Bul¬ 
ganin  appointment. 

All  press  associations  and 
individual  newspapers  turned 
their  Russian  experts  loose  to 
write  background  and  interpre¬ 
tative  stories.  Among  them, 
William  L.  Ryan  of  AP  recalled 
his  special  series  of  last  July 
when  he  wrote  that  Nikita 
Khrushchev  would  emerge  as 
the  new  power,  and  AP  papers, 
incidentally,  had  been  provided 
with  a  Sunday,  Feb.  6,  story 
by  Tom  Whitney  on  “Boss” 
Khrushchev. 

Morning  Edition  Replated 

The  story  broke  well  for  most 
morning  papers  outside  the 
EST  zone.  In  New  York  City 
the  Times  was  the  only  a.m. 
paper  to  get  on  the  streets  with 
a  replated  edition.  Promotion 


Manager  Ivan  Veit  described 
how  it  was  done: 

The  AP  story  started  to  come 
in  at  5:41  a.m.,  about  an  hour 
after  Good  Night  had  been 
given  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  Joe  Eisenberg  in  Com¬ 
munications  immediately  put  in 
a  call  to  Assistant  Managing 
Editor  Ted  Bernstein  at  home. 
Max  Seigel  of  the  Broadcast 
Desk,  arriving  for  work  at  6:05, 
notified  WQXR,  and  then  took 
Bernstein’s  instructions  over 
the  phone. 

Picture  Yanked 

A  three  column  page  one 
picture  was  yanked,  and  Bern¬ 
stein  dictated  a  headline  over 
the  phone  to  go  with  the  AP 
story,  which  Seigel  edited. 

The  burden  of  getting  to¬ 
gether  mechanical  crews  fell 
on  Eddie  Nugent,  assistant 
night  circulation  manager. 
After  talking  on  the  phone  with 
Circulation  Director  Nat  Gold¬ 
stein  and  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  Cortland  Strang,  Nu¬ 
gent  and  L.  Stenger,  assistant 
press  room  foreman,  rounded 
up  a  press  crew.  He  then  called 
Dick  Witte,  stereotype  fore¬ 
man,  at  his  home  in  Riverdale. 
Witte  said  he  could  get  enough 
stereotypers  to  handle  the  job, 
sped  to  the  office  in  about  20 
minutes. 

24,400  Copies 

Copy  was  received  in  the 
composing  room  at  6:20.  First 
papers  were  received  in  the 
mail  room  at  7:48.  A  total  of 
24,400  copies  was  run  off.  Five 
circulation  trucks  had  been  re¬ 
called  to  speed  copies  of  the 
late  edition  to  important  news¬ 
stands  throughout  the  city,  and 
even  to  some  of  the  suburbs. 
In  addition  to  local  deliveries, 
1,000  copies  were  flown  to 
Washington,  arriving  about 
10:40. 

In  the  Sunday  Department, 
plans  for  Sunday’s  Magazine 
were  quickly  revamped. 

On  Feb.  9,  Arthur  Sylvester 
of  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News  and  Richard  Harkness  of 
NBC  called  at  the  Russian  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Washington  and,  by 
surprise,  obtained  a  rare  inter¬ 
view.  Michael  Smimovsky,  first 
secretary,  gave  them  a  Soviet 
interpretation  of  current 
events. 

• 

Auf,  Cut  it  Out! 

All  right,  kind  readers,  that 
was  a  hacksaw  blade  in  the  cake 
which  a  reader  sent  to  David 
W.  Mack,  Greensburg  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Review  publisher.  (E 
&  P,  Feb.  5,  page  50.)  But  call¬ 
ing  it  a  file  (by  mistake)  made 
a  cuter  caption. — ED. 
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Mass.  Executive 
Dies  in  Florida 

North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Charles  Francis  Martin,  65, 
treasurer  and  general  manager 
of  the  North  Attleboro  Chro¬ 
nicle  and  the  Franklin  (Mass.) 
Sentinel,  died  Feb.  7  in  Clear¬ 
water,  Fla.,  where  he  was  on 
vacation.  He  had  suffered  an 
earlier  heart  attack  several 
months  ago. 

One  of  his  brothers.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
formerly  Speaker  and  now  mi¬ 
nority  leader  of  the  House,  is 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle  and  another  brother, 
Albert  L.  Martin,  is  editor. 

Mr.  Martin  entered  news¬ 
paper  work  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  high  school  in  1907. 
He  served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  I  and  was  past  comman¬ 
der  of  the  American  Legion 
post  here  and  was  chairman  of 
the  local  draft  board  in  World 
War  II.  He  also  was  a  charter 
member  of  Rotary  and  past 
Exalted  Ruler  of  the  local  lodge 
of  Elks. 


E.  B.  Boyd  Dies, 

N.  J.  Publisher 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Elmer  B.  Boyd,  president  of 
The  Home  News  Publishing 
Company,  died  at  his  home 
here  Jan.  7.  He  was  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Home  News  and 
the  Sunday  Times.  Death  ap¬ 
parently  came  from  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  74  years  old. 

Mr.  Boyd  had  served  in  both 
editorial  and  business  capaci¬ 
ties  of  his  newspapers  but  in 
later  years  had  spent  consider¬ 
able  time  in  civic  projects. 

A  native  of  New  Brunswick, 
Mr.  Boyd  was  graduated  from 
Rutgers  Preparatory  School 
here.  He  had  studied  at  the 
University  of  Denver. 

After  the  death  of  his 
brother,  William  B.  Boyd,  in 
1933,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Home  News  company. 


©bituarg 

Elrie  Robinson,  72,  owner- 
publisher  of  the  St.  Francis- 
ville  (La.)  Democrat,  Feb.  3. 


Horace  Hilbern,  69,  retired 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
who  covered  the  Ohio  Capitol 
for  34  years,  Feb.  4. 


George  Harris,  70,  music  Frank  Y.  Grayson,  81,  re¬ 
critic  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  tired  30-year  baseball  writer 
Times-Dispatch  for  the  past  27  for  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star, 
years,  recently.  Feb.  9. 


Classified  Section 

LINE  RATES  For  EACH  Consecutive  Insertion: 
situations  wanted— (Payable  With  Order) 


45c  line  each  insertion ;  3  @  60c ;  2 
Add  15c  for  Box  Service 


55c ;  1  @  65c 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  @  90c  line  each  insertion;  3  @  95c;  2  @  $1.00;  1  @  $1.10. 
3  line  minimum ;  15c  additional  for  box  aervice. 

Deadline  Wednesday  2  P.  M.  (After  last  mail). 

CX)UNT  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations  (add  1  line  for  box  infor¬ 
mation).  Boxholders’  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Eiditor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

AnnDBCC*  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified,  1700  Times  Tower, 
New  York  36,  New  York,  Phone.  BRyant  9-3052. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Legal  Notice 


PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Company,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Company.  Suite  1700  Times 
Tower,  Times  ^uare.  New  York  86. 
N.  Y..  at  11:00  A.M.,  on  Wednesday, 
February  16,  1955,  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  may  legally  come 
before  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
January  24,  1966.  Secretary 


Newspaper  Brokers 


THE  Voice  of  Experience  speaking: 
To  buy  wisely,  sell  soundly  .  .  .  Con¬ 
sult  The  DIAL  Agency,  640  West  Wil¬ 
lis,  Detroit  1,  Mich.  TEmple  1-0908. 


LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential,  personal¬ 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


WE  Handle  Only  Substantial  Dulles 
and  Weeklies.  Other  Brokers  Do  Not 
Have  Our  Listings.  Queries  Invited. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California 


PROVEN  newspaper  properties  in  rich 
mid-west.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2610 
Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  (7ity,  Iowa. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
wmkiy  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  Co.  601,  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  627,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDEX 
Western  Newspapers. 

3570  Frances  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Cal 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Correspondents 


TOKYO’S  American  Magazine  Pub¬ 
lisher  (Writer-Cartoonist)  full  staff  in¬ 
cluding  photographers,  translators,  of¬ 
fers  ready-made  Bureau  on  Stringer  or 
contract.  Send  requirements,  ideas,  in¬ 
quiries.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Syndicates  •  Features 


SPKTE  FRONT  or  editorial  page  with 
a  whimsical— "JEST  WONDERIN’ 
paragraph.  Readers  smile  or  smolder — 
never  shrug.  76  samples  free.  Darwin 
McFarlin,  Oxford,  Wisconsin. 


Press  Engineers 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors.  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

SALES-PURCHASFIS  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 

P.  O,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Fixiierienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BEN’THUYSEN 

446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

National  Advertising  Space 

Sold  by  the  7  day  week  inch 

GET  THE  BEST 

Buy  SANDERS  ABC  8.  Geneseo,  N.  Y, 

Publications  Wanted 

WRITE  for  our  free  Bulletin  of  West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  buys.  Jack  L.  Stoll  A 
Associates,  4968  Melrose  Avenue,  Los 
Angeles  29,  California. 

BE  your  own  boss :  Small  Kansas 
weekly,  good  income,  growing,  nice 
location.  FVII  details  from  Box  722, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE  Weekly  newspaper  and 
printing  plant  near  New  York  City. 
Must  go  to  Arizona  for  health.  Sacri¬ 
fice.  Good  terms.  Box  735,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

PROFITABLE  eastern  Pennsylvania 
weekly  newspaper  grossed  $36,000  last 
year.  Fixcellent  growth  prospects.  Write 
PNPA,  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

SHOPPING  NEWSPAPER,  grossing 
$70,000  to  $80,000  annually.  Fast  grow¬ 
ing  section.  Fhccellent  for  working 
Publisher.  Information  on  request  to 
qualified  principles  only.  Box  700,  Fidi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

THRIVING  TEXAS  DAILY 
EXCLUSIVE  in  good  county.  Well 
located.  Good  equipment.  Net  potential 
$20,000.  Priced  on  basis  of  gross  with 
$45,000  cash  required. 

RAY  E.  MOHLER  A  ASSOCTA’TES 

312  Boston  Bldg.  Denver,  Golo. 

WEST  ’TEXAS  FXCLUSIVE  Weekly, 
$40,000  gross  class ;  equipment  nearly 
all  new ;  oil  and  agricultural  economy. 
Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Kan. 

Publications  Wanted 

DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  -  ERECTTED 

Service — Maintenance — Repairs 
TRUCKING  AND  RIGGING 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIAUZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs 

nroln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


ERECTING 


MOVING 

DISMANTUNG 
22nd  St..  New  York  11.  N.  1 
PHONE  ORegon  5-7760 


LORENZ 

Printing  Machine  0>.,  Inc. 


STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


FOR  SALE :  Electric  Monomelt  for 
Intertype  (U-4887)  Serial  No.  19.206. 
Used  very  little  and  in  new  condition. 
With  12  scoops  also  like  new.  Write 
Hastings  Daily  Tribune.  Hastings, 
Nebraska. 


325G  Vandercook  Power  Proof  Press 
Linotype  and  Ludlow  mats 
Used  and  discontinued  models  of 
Composing  equipment.  Foster, 

210  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


•k  it  WE  are  interested  in  listing  only 
aafe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  A.  W.  Stypes  &  C!o., 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco  6,  Cal. 


SUCCESSFUL  General  Manager  of 
medium-sized  newspaper  wants  to 
operate  property  of  own.  Has  $26,- 
000.00  cash  and  Million  Dollars'  worth 
of  experience  to  invest.  Would  con¬ 
sider  lease-purchase  agreement  or 
would  operate  property  on  a  base 
salary — peircentage  contract.  Reply 
Box  412,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE.  Model  81  Linotype  No. 
56412  with  4  new  magazines;  Model  8 
Unotype  No.  50,000  with  teletypesetter 
operating  unit ;  Model  C-3  Intcrtype 
No.  17,252  (new  1947)  quadder  equiiH 
ped.  Write  for  details.  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO.,  422  W. 
8th,  Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 


UNO’TYPES  AND  IN’TER’TYPES : 

2— #8  single  mag.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1— #8  3  mag.,  #47963 
1 — #31  4-mag.,  #55407 
1 — Model  C  Interiype,  gas  pot,  $ 
mag.,  #7018 

1— Model  G2  Intertype  #16322,  with 
aux. 

8-page  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


LINOTTPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200%  W.  24,  N.  Y.  C..  11- 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Compoting  Room 


UNO..  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  boufcht  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immolate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re¬ 
quest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga- 
xines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
H.  Carbone,  617  Cherry  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Mail  Room 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  WRAPPER 
Standard  model.  Serial  #952-282.  Hr. 
Tenaglia.  The  Trentonian.  Trenton, 
N.  J.  Export  2-8401. 


New$print 


STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicing  tai>e.  Bunge  Pulp  & 
Paper  45  W,  46  St.,  N.  Y,  86,  JU  2- 

4830^ _ 


PEACH  newsprint.  One  lot  22  stand¬ 
ard  16%-ineh  rolls.  Box  783,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Preg$  Room 


DUPLEX 
UNITUBULAR 
4  Page  Units 

2  UNITS  •  DOUBLE  COLOR 
1  UNIT.  REVERSIBLE 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


SIX  HOE  UNITS 

Z  TYPE,  straight  line,  two  sets  double 
folders,  complete  drive  equipment, 
21  cutoff.  Complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  available  with  press:  8-ton  pot, 
2  Juniors  and  Shaver.  Total  price  $60.- 
000.  This  press  out  of  former  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald.  Available  im- 
m^istely.  Write  or  call  Harry  Eybers, 
Production  Manager,  The  Washington 
Post  and  Times-Herald,  1515  L  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Telephone 
number  RE  7-1234. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20  Page  •  Located  Sarnia,  Ontario 
24  Page  •  Located  Massillon,  Ohio 
ALL  with  Stereotype  Eiqoipment 
and  AC  Drives 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WEEKLY  PUBUSHERS 
One  of  our  recent  installations.  16 
page  Hoe  22%"  cut-off,  %  page  folder, 
new  rollers  and  blankets,  complete 
stero  equipment,  mat  roller  and  chases 
816,000  installed.  If  you  need  a  press 
large  or  small,  it  will  pay  to  check 
with  National  Printing  Equipment  Co., 
Ridgewood.  New  Jersey.  Gilbert  4-4262. 


82  PAGE  HOE  Magazine  press  with 
Color  unit  hi  x  %  folder.  Product 
16%'  X  11'.  AC  equipment.  Can  be 
seen  oiwrating.  APEX  Printing  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.  Inc.,  210  Elizabeth  St.. 
New  York  12.  N.  Y.  WOrth  6-0070. 


HOE  4  UNITS 

23  9/16'  Cut-off.  2  quarter  folders. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho 


USED  Quarter  Folders  for  sale.  Con¬ 
tact:  General  Machine  Works  Ltd. 

911  St.  George  St. 

_ Montreal  1.  Quebec. _ 

FOR  SALE— 4  UNIT  GOSS  Low  con- 
rtructed  press,  22%'  sheet  cut-off, 
double  folder.  AC  electrical  equip- 
■Dcnt.  Fine  condition.  Come  see  it 
d.  R.  Harrison  Phone  4-8066.  8408 

Ehnhurst.  Colombia,  ^oth  Carolina. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Press  Room 

HOE  Z  TYPE  PRESSES 

2  TO  60  UNITS  -  22%'  cutoff  - 
Steel  Cylinders  -  Roller  Bearings  - 
Spray  Fountains  -  Double  Folders  and 
Conveyors  -  DC  Drives  -  On  substruc¬ 
ture  with  reels,  tensions  and  pasters. 
Located  Philadelphia.  Available  Now, 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

100  h.p.  AC  motor  drive  complete  with 
control  board,  76  h.p.  AC  motor  drive 
complete  with  control  board.  Also  80, 
35,  40  h.p.  AC  drives.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 

WEB  FED 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  LATE  MODEL  B 
#  920 

One  of  the  last  “B”s  built  and  in  daily 
production  for  only  two  years.  Com¬ 
plete  with  20  chases,  two  sets  of  roll¬ 
ers  (one  set  brand  new  and  still  crat¬ 
ed),  extra  vibrator  roller,  dual  con¬ 
trol  stations.  20  hp  variable  speed  AC 
motor  and  10  hp  stand-by  motor.  Press 
reconditioned  June  ’62.  Prints  up  to 
4100  per  hour  (2  way.)  Paper  printed 
on  this  press  reached  finals  of  Ayer 
competition  last  year  and  won  honor¬ 
able  mention  year  before.  Available 
end  of  April. 

VALLEY  NEWS— Lebanon,  N.  H. 

Used  Presses 

A  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  us:ully  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or  which 
may  be  available  soon,  for  news¬ 
papers  of  all  sizes. 

A  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

A  fXlRRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  W.  31  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 

Stereotype 

2*4  TON  Stereotype  Furnace,  steel  pot 
with  General  Electric  Heating  Units 
and  Controls,  with  or  without  pump. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

PONY  AUTOPLATE  easting  machine 
for  21>/4''  cut-off  press.  Also  Pony- 
Autoplate,  22%'  cut-off.  George  C.  Ox¬ 
ford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho. 

COMPLFITE  Hoe  Stereotype  Flquipment 
for  casting  double  page  plates,  21%' 
sheet  cut,  including  casting  box,  shav¬ 
er,  trimmer,  chipping  block  and  curved 
router. 

Thomas  W,  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

600  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  86,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Goss  or  Duplex  8-t>age  flat¬ 
bed  web  press.  Write  to  ^x  4936, 
Elditor  A  Publisher, 

WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed,  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  qusdder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins,  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  III. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press,  f^h  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

16-page  press,  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Used,  good  condition.  Texas  City 
Sun,  Texas  City,  Texas. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  A  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


HEUP  WANTED 


dll  Departments 


JOBS  IN  WYOMING 

NEED  Reporter-Photographers,  adver¬ 
tising  staffmen,  and  operators  week¬ 
lies  and  dailies.  WYOMING  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  318  South  11th,  Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


Classified  Advertising 


A  FAST  GROWING  progressive  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspaper  in  a  Southern 
resort  city  needs  a  hard  hitting  young 
experienced  Classified  Manager  to 
round  out  a  top  flight  executive  team. 
This  paper  has  an  outstanding  classi¬ 
fied  section  and  the  opening  exists 
because  of  the  promotion  of  our  pres¬ 


ent  manager. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  move  into 
a  well  run  organization  in  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  market. 

Living  conditions  in  this  Southern  re¬ 
sort  city  are  ideal. 

We  want  the  best  and  are  willing  to 
pay  accordingly. 

Applications  can  be  sent  in  confidence 
to  our  personnel  consultant  in  New 
York  City: 

Mr.  Dan  Brower 


158  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  City 

GIVE  FULL  information  and  state 


whether  available  for  interview  in  New 


York  or  in  South  at  our  expense. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY!  We  have 
a  permanent  position  open  for  a  top 
classified  street  man.  An  ideal  ad¬ 
vancement  for  classified  manager  of  a 
smaller  paper  or  street  man  in  dis¬ 
play  or  classified  who  wants  to  move 
up.  Top  wages  for  a  top  man.  We’D 
arrange  interview  at  our  expense.  Man 
hired  will  be  moved  to  Evansville  at 
our  expense.  Call  or  wire  collect  Car- 
roll  Canine.  Classified  Manager.  Courier 
A  Press.  Evansville,  Indiana. 


Administrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  emphasis  on 
circulation,  for  small  P.  M.  daily  in 
fine  Southern  city.  Send  full  story,  with 
references,  financial  requirements.  Box 
780,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Newspaperman  to  be- 
come  publisher  of  exclusive  daily  in 
city  of  20,000  for  absentee  owner.  Must 
have  complete  background  In  Editorial 
and  advertising,  understanding  of 
mechanical.  Age  to  42.  This  is  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  an  unusual 
man.  Write  fully.  Box  707,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Administrative 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  medium 
sized  metropolitan  daily  newspaper  in 
Canada.  Opening  offers  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  for  person  with  ability  to 
control  entire  plant  and  production. 
Must  be  able  to  keep  a  good  cost  con¬ 
trol  and  get  on  well  with  staff.  Write 
in  confidence,  with  details  of  experi¬ 
ence.  etc.  Box  502,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


MORNING,  Evening,  and  Sunday  in 
100,000  class  in  Chart  Area  8  has 
opening  for  experienced  circulation 
roadman.  Must  show  successful  produc¬ 
tion  record,  be  high  school  graduate  not 
over  88  years  of  age,  sober,  in  good 
health,  and  be  entirely  free  to  traveL 
The  prospect  held  forth  is  security, 
permanence,  advancement,  and  a  weU- 
rounded  circulation  career.  Write  in 
confidence,  giving  complete  background, 
experience,  personal  information,  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  606,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WE  ARE  looking  for  a  good  all  round 
Circulation  man.  Age  to  35.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  Address : 
F.  P.  Turner,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville  1, 
Florida. 


CIRCULATION  Manager  with  ability, 
broad  experience  for  promotion  to 
business  manager  of  small  daily  in 
Southeast.  Include  references  with  ap¬ 
plication.  Box  731,  Editor  A  Pubiisher. 


Display  Advertising 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  skilled  in  copy  layout  and 
service  to  accounts,  preferably  from 
Chart  Area  4.  List  references  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  407,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

GOOD  opportunity  young  ad  man  ex¬ 
perienced  layout  and  sales,  small 
Louisiana  daily.  Job  now  open.  Write 
in  detail  to:  The  Daily  Signal.  John 
R.  Harrah.  GM,  Crowley,  Louisiana. 

A  NEW  permanent  position  is  being 
created  on  our  Retail  Staff  of  ten  men 
for  a  top  flight  experienced  newspaper 
salesman,  who  can  service  leading  ac¬ 
counts.  This  position  can  lead  to  Retail 
Advertising  Manager.  Prefer  South¬ 
erner,  married,  not  over  85  years  of 
age,  with  high  moral  qualifications. 
Metropolitan  coastal  city  of  160,000  in 
Chart  Area  4.  Give  complete  qualifica¬ 
tions.  references,  and  salary  expected 

to  Box  602,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  young.  advertising 
salesman  wanted,  evening  paper  Chart 
Area  #1.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  All  replies  confidential. 
Write  Box  620,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

EXCELLENT  ADVERTISING  POSI¬ 
TION  to  be  filled  on  Wichita  (Kan¬ 
sas)  Eagle  immediately.  Want  exper¬ 
ienced  solicitor  with  self-starter  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  will-to-work  for  good 
earnings.  Swell  staff,  new  offices,  82 
years  same  ownership  and  carried  over 
million  inches  more  advertising  than 
competitor  in  '54.  Write  full  exper¬ 
ience,  S.  T.  I^ndberg  (RAM)  Wichita 
Eagle,  Wichita.  Kansas. 

DAILY  COMBINATION  in  beautiful, 
progressive  southern  city  needs  two 
seasoned  advertising  representatives. 
Three  years  experience,  ability  to  do 
layouts,  write  creative  copy.  Submit 
complete  resume  first  letter.  Box  528, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AD  MANAGER  snull  Ohio  daily. 
Knowledge  other  newspaper  work  help- 
ful.  Box  726,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ADVERTISING  Manager,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  community  weekly  newsjmpar  in 
diart  Area  2,  Re<iuire  a  go^  sales¬ 
man,  leader,  full  of  sound,  revenue 
producing  ideas.  This  is  not  a  job  on 
a  “small  town”  weekly.  Require  finesse, 
personality  and  hard,  hard  work. 
Thirty  years,  or  over,  with  at  least  5 
years  experience  in  advertising  and 
newspaper  work.  Write  fully,  stating 
salary  requirements,  to  Box  741,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Duplay  Advertinng 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
WANTED 

TWENTY  YEAR  metropolitan  weekly 
needs  an  executive  capable  of  directinK 
an  advertisinK  staff,  preparing  copy 
and  handling  the  larger  accounts.  Real 
future  for  qualified  man.  Write  giving 
complete  background  of  experience  and 
salary  expected.  Box  70^  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

FOR  Chart  Area  2  daily.  Young  man 
with  2  or  3  years  experience  desired. 
Knowledge  of  layout,  copy  and  general 
servicing  of  retail  accounts  important. 
Permanent  irasition.  First  letter  must 
contain  family  status,  education,  ex¬ 
perience  and  basic  salary  requirements. 
All  replies  will  be  held  in  confidence. 
Box  737,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BIG  EXPECTATIONS  realizable  for 
soundly  ambitious  advertising  man 
under  38.  New  accounts  for  largest 
ABO  weekly  group  midwest,  including 
untouched  promotional  and  redevelop¬ 
ment  non- ABC  units.  Write  Owner, 
17205  Lahser,  Detroit  19,  Michigan. 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
good  in  copy  writing  and  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  sober,  depend¬ 
able,  young  man  who  can  sell.  The 

Observer,  Moultrie,  Georgia. _ 

GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  ag¬ 
gressive  ad  salesman  with  ability  to  get 
and  hold  new  accounts.  Rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  small  daily  in  Chart  Area  2.  Ability 
and  enthusiasm  rates  over  experience. 
Monthly  Incentive  bonus.  Give  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  refer- 
ences.  ^x  704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SIX-DAY  afternoon  Southern  daily  in 
community  of  forty  thousand  wants  ex¬ 
perienced,  dependable  reporter.  Must 
be  ^uthemer,  sober,  ambitious,  neat, 
non-draftable,  amiable.  This  is  really 
fine  si>ot  for  suitable  man.  Send  full 
background  first  letter.  Address  Box 

717,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED :  Newspaper  advertising 

salesman.  Minimum  of  one  year  ex- 
rience.  Excellent  salary,  monthly 
nus  and  liberal  expense  account  for 
the  right  man.  Opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  go-getter.  13,000  P.M. 
daily.  No  snow  or  ice,  ideal  climate. 
Write  or  call  William  A.  Hill,  Adv. 
Manager,  Valley  Evening  Monitor,  Mc- 

Allen,  Texas. _ 

YOUNG  NEWSPAPERMAN  to  handle 
advertising  and  business  side  of  old. 
large,  successful  weekly  newspaper  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina ;  advertising, 
job  printing  and  office  supply  sales. 
Write  Box  705,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 

EDITORIAL  WRITER 
Experienced,  Chart  Area  2.  Send  re¬ 
sume  only.  Box  501,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TIRED  OF  THE  SUBWAY? 

IN  THE  fresh  air  and  freedom  of  the 
Southwest  there's  a  job  awaiting  a 
well-trained  news-weekly  rewrite  man 
who’s  tired  of  the  smoke,  slush,  and 
rush  of  the  big  city.  A  top-quali'y, 
long-established  publishing  house  wants 
a  competent  writer  experienced  in  final 
rewrite  work  on  a  business  paper  with 
high  editorial  standards.  Age  not  im¬ 
portant.  Box  517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


AM  daily  of  16,000  wants  general  re¬ 
porter.  Experienced  preferred  but 
others  considered.  Give  age,  experience 
and  salary  expected.  Missoulian,  Mis- 

Boula,  Montana. _ 

EXPERIENCED  reporter  for  trade  ter¬ 
ritory,  requires  field  work.  Two  weeks 
vacation  and  sick  leave  with  full  pay. 
Write  Hastings  (Nebraska)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  giving  qualifications  and  experi- 

ence. _ 

GUN  PUBLICATION  seeks  full  time 
editor  who  has  working  knowledge  and 
enjoys  guns.  Position  open  March  1,  a 
real  opportunity  for  right  man.  Write 
Box  624,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR  three  to  five 
years  experience  for  progressive  morn¬ 
ing  paper  15,000  circulation  Chart 
Area  9.  Prefer  man  28-85  aggressive 
but  tactful.  Opportunity  for  man  on 
snmlier  paper  to  move  up  or  desk  man 
on  larger  one  to  run  own  staff.  Write 
Box  603,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  for  Bureau,  prefer 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania  na¬ 
tive  with  some  experience. 
Camera  knowledge  helpful. 
Write  or  Call  George  H. 
Bevan,  Editor,  Coming 
Leader,  Coming.  New  York. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  Southwest 
Michigan  daily.  Experienced  preferred. 
Good  opportunity.  Write  fully  concern¬ 
ing  yourself  including  military  status 
to  Niles  Daily  Star,  Niles,  Michigan. 

AGENCY  moving  daily  file  of  news 
related  and  Interpretive  color  stories 
to  press  in  North  America,  Asia,  Eur¬ 
ope  needs  editor-rewrite  man,  or  wom¬ 
an.  Prefer  serious  type  with  interna¬ 
tional  background  able  to  amplify 
stories  for  individual  clients.  Must  be 
exi>erienced  enough  to  fit  slot  quickly. 
Age  no  bar.  Give  brief  resume,  in¬ 
clude  pay  hopes  in  to  Box  703,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

A  GENERAL  assignment  reporter  is 
needed  at  once  by  a  Midwest  daily  in 
city  of  40,000.  Give  full  details,  refer¬ 
ences,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  first  letter.  Box  736,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

CAPITAL  CITY  daily.  Chart  Area  5, 
seeks  sports  writer  or  editor  who’s  not 
through  climbing.  Box  782,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  General  Assignnsent 
man.  18.000  afternoon  daily.  Chart 
Area  6.  Send  complete  data.  Box  701, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  Librarian  to  manage 
Catholic  newspaper  morgue.  Apply, 
'The  Register,  Personnel  Department, 
P.  O.  ^x  1620,  Denver  1,  Colorado. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for  grow¬ 
ing  daily  in  city  of  30,000.  Must  be 
able  to  get  the  story  behind  the  story. 
Camera  knowledge  helpful.  Contact 
Mitor,  New  Albany.  Indiana  Tribune. 
MAN  With  newspaper  background, 
some  management,  to  direct  both  radio 
and  television  news  departments  in 
middle  west.  Box  721,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _ 


PROVEN  EDITORIAL  WRITER 

ONE  OP  country’s  better  newspapers 
— keen  sense  public  responribility — ^has 
opening  which  can  lead  to  editor  of 
editorial  page.  Candidate  must  be  Klf- 
starter  with  thrifty,  readable  style.  Job, 
newspaper,  community  worthy  of  best. 
Inquiry  held  strictly  confidential. 
Please  give  complete  professional,  edu¬ 
cational  background  and  sample  edi¬ 
torials.  Box  734,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — Main  beat,  some  exper¬ 
ience,  camera  use  helpful.  News-Rec- 
ord.  Neenah — (Menasha),  Wisconsin. 


SOCIAL  REPORTER-EDITOR 

We’re  tired  of  being  training 
ground!  Want  woman  for  perman¬ 
ent  job  now  open  on  daily  13,500 
circulation.  Write  fully  of  educa¬ 
tion,  training,  experience,  work 
samples  to  Dick  Ruble,  city  editor. 
The  Sentinel,  Lewistown,  Penna. 


WOMAN  Editor — Women’s  club  maga¬ 
zine.  Experience  as  women’s  editor  or 
newspaper,  sales  magazine  or  com¬ 
mercial  house  organ  helpful.  Box  711, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMENS  EDITOR  for  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  medium  daily  in  college  City. 
Practically  own  Boss  if  hard  working. 
Have  initiative  and  imagination.  Good 
salary.  Box  727,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  Newsman  capable  handling 
sports  page  now,  wire  desk,  and  small 
staff  within  year,  will  find  outstanding 
training  ground  here.  Box  725,  ^itor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER — Mostly  wire  and  sports. 
Small  daily  beginner  OK.  Bryan  Ohio 
Times. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  of  IndUna  daily 
has  opening  for  hand  composition  ad 
man.  Hospitalization,  life  insurance, 
pension,  sick  leave  benefits.  Top  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  Foreman,  South 
Bend  Tribune.  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
UNION  nite  machinist  in  16  machine 
plant  permanent  position ;  sick  and  ac¬ 
cident  policy :  87  %  hour  week ;  6  paid 
holidays  and  other  benefits.  Write  Box 

618,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR.  Must  bq 
able  to  handle  all  repairs  on  Inter¬ 
types,  Linotypes  and  Teletyi>esetter 
units.  Guaranteed  weekly  salary  $10(i. 
Open  %op.  Work  requires  a)x>ut  50 
hour  week.  Must  prove  ability  with 
references.  Box  706,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

MACHINIST  for  midwestem  afternoon 
daily ;  top  hospitalization,  insurance, 
pension  and  sick  leave  benefits.  Inters 
type  shop,  highly  regarded  ITS  opera¬ 
tion.  Write  George  Kunz,  Soath  Bend 
Tribune,  ^uth  Bend,  Indiana. _ 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 

WANTED  to  work  with  Production 
Department  of  large  Metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  in  East.  Must  be  able  to  assist 
in  planning  and  laying  out  of  various 
newspaper  mechanical  departments, 
study  and  suggest  improvements  in  pr<^ 
duction  methods  and  carry  on  a  con¬ 
stant  research  program.  Newspaper 
mechanical  nr  similar  experience  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary.  A 
good  opportunity  for  a  man  in  the  age 
bracket  of  25  to  35  years.  Please  write 
Box  713,  Editor  A  Publisher,  Times 
Tower,  New  York  86,  New  York. 


Promotion  Public  Relationg 


PUBLICITY-Public  Relations  man. 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Represent  national  organization 
expanding  scope  of  activities.  Involves 
some  public  si>eaking,  state-wide  trav¬ 
el.  Permanent.  Reply  Box  605,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Salesmen 


SALESMEN  WHO  CAN 
EARN  5  FIGURE  INCOME 

OLDEIST  mat  and  idea  service  firm  in 
Syndicated  field.  Largest  line  of  prod¬ 
ucts  for  newspapers  and  retail  stores. 
Must  have  minimum  5  years  experience 
top  display  advertising  staff  man.  Ck>od 
car.  Must  travel.  This  is  a  legitimate 
opportunity  for  real  earnings  with  no 
ceiling.  Salary,  expenses  and  bonus 
should  put  you  in  5  figure  bracket  1st 
year  if  you  are  a  closer.  Box  742,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  .  .  . 
INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  .  . , 
BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond¬ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and 
copywriting  methods  which  are  pot 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  per¬ 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists. 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished 
newspai>ers  who  have  found  a  better 
future  in  classified  advertising  with 
this  program. 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  FuU  20-week  course 
(including  personal  guidance)  660. 
Registration  $12  i>er  enrollee — balance 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  16 
weeks. 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  by 
return  mail. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans. 

2900  N.W.  79th  st.,  Miami  47.  Florida. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


Free  Lance  Writers 


WRITER’S  DIGEST  will  award  63,000 
in  prizes  to  writers  for  the  beat  200 
short  short  stories.  For  rules  and 
prize-list  write  Dept.  C,  WRITER'S 
DIGEST,  22  E.  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10, 
Ohio. 


Literary  Agents 


WRITERS  1 — Have  you  a  manuscript 
you  would  like  to  place  with  pub¬ 
lishers  T  If  so,  suggest  you  call  on  Dan 
Mead.  ORegon  9-1150.  Sales  in  one 
week  included  4  book  contracts!  We 
invite  your  correspondence  and  will 
send  free  literature  by  return  mail. 
Write  Today  1  MEAD  LITERARY 
AGENCY,  419  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Administrative 


BUSINESS 

MANAGER 

Heavy  and  successful  experi¬ 
ence  in  Circulation  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  production.  Cost  re¬ 
duction  and  control.  Mechan¬ 
ical  operations  and  Labor  rela¬ 
tions.  Seeking  permanent  con¬ 
nection  where  ability  and  ex¬ 
perience  can  be  fully  utilized 
in  development  of  property’s 
potential.  Young  (37).  family. 
Excellent  references.  Send  for 
resume  with  full  particulars. 
Box  545.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  12,  1955 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  | 

1  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

AdminUtrative 


EXPERIENCE  TOUGHENED  reUIl 
lalesman  (just  now)  28.  exceedins  his 
paper’s  Guild  contract  minimum  by 
25%  offers  a  lifetime  background  de- 
sifrned  for  successful  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  and  leadership.  Case  hardened 
on  papers  from  3,000  to  quarter-miliion 
circulations  ranging  from  toughest  com¬ 
petitive  situations  to  combination  se¬ 
dately  stirring  the  gravy,  handling 
about  every  type  account  from  major 
department  store  to  drive-in  movies. 
Handy  with  most  known  tools  of  sell¬ 
ing.  Aggressive,  but  with  the  stead¬ 
fastness  of  temperament  to  “wear 
well” ;  can  develop  your  paiier’s  story 
with  drama  and  terse  precision.  8 
years  editorial  sequence  in  top  “J” 
school  combine  with  sufficient  art  train¬ 
ing  to  excel  with  pai>er-and-ink  ad- 
wise  or  for  presentation  roughs.  Your 
reply,  if  detailed,  answered  individual¬ 
ly,  if  you’ll  allow  some  time.  Box  738, 
Uitor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  second  man  in  good 
organization  but  with  little  immediate 
hope  for  promotion  is  interested  in 
general  manager  job.  Excellent  in 
labor  negotiations  due  to  background 
of  law.  Have  directed  aggressive  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  and  have  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  business,  editorial  and  cir¬ 
culation.  Know  cost  control  methods, 
how  to  increase  profits.  Community 
builder.  Reply  Box  481,  Editor  A  Pub- 
iisher. 


Arti$t$ — CartoonUta 


YOUNG  CARTOONIST  and  illustra¬ 
tor,  Negnv.  Some  experience,  seeks  be¬ 
ginner’s  position  on  daily,  weekly  any¬ 
where.  Well  qualified,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Will  send  samples.  Box  642, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  Manager  desires  to 
poll  you  out  and  build  you  up.  Now 
employed  but  for  more  opportunity. 
What  have  you  T  Box  445,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wants 
job.  Good  promotion  and  sales  Di¬ 
rector  Morning.  Evening  and  Sunday 
papers.  Co-ordinate  harmonize  per¬ 
sonnel  labor  transportation  mechan¬ 
ical.  Consider  metropolitan  key  spot 
if  remuneration  satisfactory.  Know 
how  to  get  things  done.  An  interview 
could  solve  our  problems.  A-ONE 
References.  Box  442,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ASSISTANT  Manager  ready  to  move 
to  Manager.  Familiar  all  phases 
ABC  Mail  Promotion  Home  Delivery 
prefer  Chart  Areas  6  or  8  A-1  Refer¬ 
ences.  Box  610,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Claaaified  Advertiaing 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  MetropoliUn 
and  small  town  service,  sales  promo¬ 
tion  exiwrience  wants  opix>rtunity  in 
good  town  west  of  Chicago,  Unusual 
record.  Write  Box  728,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


f  Diaplay  Advertiaing 


COPY,  words  my  Forte.  Seek  New 
York  City  Ad  Agency  start.  English 
major ;  vet ;  28 ;  some  experience. 

Start  Low  7  Sure.  Box  743,  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 


PROVEN  —  AGGRESSIVE  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  AD  PRODUCER.  Family  Man, 
Age  32,  College.  Now  employed  in 
highly  Comiietitive  field  seeks  new  lo¬ 
cation  preferable  Eastern  States.  Good 
Character,  Clean  Background.  Church 
references  if  desired.  Box  719,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


NOTICES 


Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad¬ 
dress.  Notify  us  immediately  in  chang¬ 
ing  your  subscription  address  as  it 
takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


Diaplay  Advertiaing 


WANT  MORE  REVENUE  .  .  . 

A  2  man  team  to  take  over  your  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  and  increase 
your  lineage  and  REVENUE.  Both 
young  (80’s)  with  combined  20  years 
experience  on  4  newspapers  in  20,000, 
60,000,  86,000,  and  700,000  circulation 
brackets.  Solid  background  in  classi¬ 
fied,  retail  and  national  advertising. 
Currently  in  executive  capacity  with 
excellent  lineage  and  ad  count  growth 
records.  Family  men  with  a  desire  for 
permanent  connection  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  publisher.  Will  move  anywhere, 
gladly  furnish  references.  'Write  Box 
419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  25,  Ivy  League  grad¬ 
uate;  small  daily  experience.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  425,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BY  Distaff  Reporter-Editor.  Plenty  ex- 
perienee.  Easy  disposition.  $126  week 
minimum  start.  Box  625,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ 

BEGINNER.  24,  sober,  ambitious,  un¬ 
married,  seeks  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  spot.  Extensive  freelance  mag¬ 
azine  background,  some  experience  on 
small  midwest  daily.  Marine  Corps  vet. 
New  Yorker  but  will  go  anywhere.  Sal¬ 
ary  no  object.  Box  620,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  20  years,  rim.  tele¬ 
graph,  state,  slot,  makeup,  news  re¬ 
write.  College  Grad  Married.  Excel¬ 
lent  family  reasons  for  making  change. 
Box  680.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  Women’s  writer  of¬ 
fers  initiative  where  it  can  be  used. 
Box  607,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FEATURE  EDITOR,  editor  roto  mag¬ 
azine,  all-round  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  24  years  same  paper,  seeks  bet- 
terment.  Box  622.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
FREE  Lance  medical,  scientific  editing. 
New  York  Medical  Drug  Trade  Jour¬ 
nals.  MD  with  editorial  experience, 
knowledge  of  scientific  French.  Box 

600.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  Editor  10,000  circulation 
successful  New  England  daily,  seeks 

broader  opportunity,  challenging  re¬ 
sponsible  assignment.  Experienced,  row 
employed,  age  86.  Best  references.  Box 

611,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PRIZE-WINNING  assistant  news  edi¬ 

tor  on  a.m.  metropolitan  daily  ready 
for  next  step  up  seeks  permane^'t 

challengiqg  position  p.m.  daily  26.000 
size  or  above.  Box  609,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

VERSATILE,  very  hard  working  col¬ 
lege  grad  seeks  beginning  spot  (any¬ 
where).  English  major.  28,  single, 

draft  exempt,  with  car.  Salary  second- 
ary.  Box  687.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COMPETENT  reporter,  28,  seeks  job 
on  well-edited  daily.  Single,  own  car, 
go  anywhere.  A.  Collins.  840  West 
Laurel.  Compton.  California. 

DESK  MAN  and  reporter.  Hard-work- 
ing,  sober,  versatile  man  with  20 
years  experience  seeks  job  large  or 
small  paper.  Native  southwesterner, 
but  go  anywhere.  A-1  references.  Box 

681.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDITOR  for 
a  newspai>er  needing  a  new  start.  I 
will  change  a  sad,  weary  paper  into 
an  alert,  vigorous  one.  I  will  do  it 
with  fresh  typography,  clean  layout 
principles,  strong  story  lines,  news¬ 
worthy  photos,  bright  features.  I’ll 
bring  out  the  best  in  the  staff  that 
you  have,  bring  in  new  talent  to  fill 
any  gaps  that  remain. 

THE  END  RESULT :  A  crisp,  soundly 
built  paper,  revitalised  in  every  aspect 
from  the  broad  approach  of  the  front 
page  down  to  the  details  of  eopyread- 
ing  and  photo  retouching.  My  back¬ 
ground:  An  executive  editor  on  a  top- 
ranking  daily  in  a  great  city;  a  chief 
of  newspaper  production ;  a  director  of 
editorial  oi>erations.  Box  613,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  OR  MANAGING  EDI¬ 
TOR  —  10  years  in  East.  South,  Mid¬ 
west  as  reporter,  copyreader,  makeup 
editor,  news  editor.  Write  editorials. 
Family  man.  Write  Box  611,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
(Covered  aU  beats,  sports  to  politics, 
city  hall  to  courthouse;  operate  camera 
and  write  features ;  some  desk  back¬ 
ground.  Eight  years  experience  on 
mid-west  paper,  60,000  circulation. 
Married,  84,  B.J.  degree.  Wish  change 
to  position  with  future  and  to  city 
where  I  can  make  a  home.  Write  Box 
610,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  V^^ANTED 

by  Sports  Editor,  Reporter,  Photog¬ 
rapher.  on  medium-large  paper,  pub¬ 
lication  here  or  abroad.  Experienced, 
competent,  available  now.  Vet.  24. 
single.  Box  616.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

MANHATTAN  ONLY 
Seasoned  editor — writer,  80. 

Box  716.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER  -  DESKMAN  -  EDITOR 
Feature  and  Editorial  Writer.  10 
years  First-String  Domestic  and 
Foreign  experience.  Honor  J-Grad: 
under  80 ;  married ;  have  car,  handle 
camera ;  top  references.  Go  anywhere 
for  right  opportunity.  Box  619,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

SOLID  background  in  Reporting.  Edi¬ 
ting.  Wire  Service,  daily.  Know  news- 
papering  from  front  to  rear,  ixcluding 
heads,  makeup,  promotion.  28,  mar¬ 
ried.  Ready  to  settle  i>ermanently.  Will 
consider  any  Chart  Area.  Box  616, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
English  Major,  married,  desires  part 
I  time  position  rewrite,  research,  or  cor¬ 
respondent.  New  York  City.  Box  617, 

Editor  A  Puhpsher. _ 

BLONDE.  32.  covers  society  halls  a^d  1 
skidrow  brawls  equal  aplomb,  seeks 
daily  over  20.000.  Eight  years’  exoeri- 
enee  both  coasts.  Europe.  Far  East ; 
all  editorial  hats,  reporting  chores 
plus  Hollywood  column  London  daily 
and  overseas  stringer  8  wire  services. 
Last  spot  8  years,  has  been  and  seen, 
wants  settle  stateside  awhile  with 
memories.  Box  632,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ASSISTANT  EDITOR— With  top  na¬ 
tional  business  weekly  wants  news  or 
magazine  post  offering  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  3  years  experience,  BA, 
Single  vet,  26.  Box  714,  Blditor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CHILD  Psychologist’s  got  the  "writ¬ 
ing  bug’’  and  wants  to  do  a  child  care 
column.  Box  723,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  EDI'TORIAL  ASSISTANT 
AVAILABLE 


.  .  .  because  of  organizational  changes. 
Publishers  of  prominent  business  maga¬ 
zine  are  anxious  to  see  this  very  able, 
responsible  chief  of  research  placed. 
She  is  leaving  os,  much  to  our  regret, 
because  of  organizational  changes  that 
will  divide  her  previous  responsibilities. 
As  senior  researcher,  she  has  been  our 
managing  editor’s  good  right  hand, 
supervise  a  staff  of  researchers  and 
proofreaders,  reader  service  personnel, 
and  handled  heavy  production  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  well.  She  is  thoroughly  able 
and  indefatigable,  deserves — and  will 
get — our  most  entliusiastie  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Now  getting  $110  a  week,  and 
worth  every  penny  of  It.  Won’t  you 
let  us  tell  you  about  her?  Box  746. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEA'TURE  WRI’TER,  reporter.  Public 
Relations,  editing  for  college  Press,  AP 
radio  news,  Sunday  supplements,  cor¬ 
respondent  Religious  Journalism.  Wom¬ 
an’s  page,  now  available,  wire  or  air¬ 
mail  F.  M.  H.  Rancho  Pillow,  2514 
Zearing  Avenue  N.W.,  Albuquerque. 
New  Mexico. 


HARD  WORKING  reporter,  27,  B.S. 
Journalism.  2%  years  large  metropol¬ 
itan  dailies.  Seeks  Chart  Area  2  posi¬ 
tion  with  daily  of  20,000  or  over.  Gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  i>olice,  county,  court 
and  rewrite  experience.  Features  and 
daily  column.  Single,  ear.  Box  746, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


DESKMAN,  reporter  photographer,  8 
years  experience.  Now  state  editor 
metropolitan  daily.  Seeking  newspaper, 
public  relations  post.  Box  740,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ _ 

HIGH  POTENTIAL,  UTTLE  EXPER¬ 
IENCE.  College  editor  of  paper  and 
magazine,  some  published  sports,  AB 
high  honors,  graduate  study  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  27,  married,  car,  seeks  begin¬ 
ning  with  responsibility,  challenge, 
anywhere.  Salary  secondary.  Box  718, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 

LOOKING  FOR  NEW  BLOOD?  Here’s 
editorial  department  executive.  29, 
widely  experienced  and  tops  in  make¬ 
up,  local  news,  picture  editing,  promo¬ 
tion,  handling  large  staff.  Now  mak¬ 
ing  excellent  salary.  Chart  area  2. 
Seeks  paper  offering  bright  future.  If 
you  want  devoted  vigorous  employe  for 
imimrtant  editing  job  or  to  train  as 
publisher’s  assistant,  write  Box  724, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Does  your 
small  or  medium-sized  daily  need  a 
new  chief  or  news  chief?  I  have  had 
big  and  little  paper  experience  in  ail 
phases  .  .  .  and  am  ready  to  step 
into  a  top  level  job.  Box  729,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR’S  CHAIR  sought 
by  absolutely  top  notch  8(l-year-old 
newsman  now  working  comparable  job 
at  $157.  Best  reference  from  present 
boss.  Box  720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER.  Photographer,  rim  man 
with  proven  executive  ability,  32,  mar¬ 
ried.  stymied  on  afternoon  daily.  Seeks 
opportunity  reporting  or  desk  in  South¬ 
west.  $100  week  minimum.  Box  709, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SEEK  work  beginning  reporter:  28; 
vet ;  ear ;  college ;  some  experience : 
merely  open  a  door  .  .  .  Box  744, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

8  IN  1  OFFER.  FEATURE  writer, 
photo  Editor  and  photographer.  Feature 
and  woman’s  page  writer,  copy  editing 
and  picture  stories.  Gal  with  top  ex¬ 
perience  photo  and  woman’s  family 
magazines.  TTI  8-1961  (N.  Y.  C.) 


VALUABLE  MAN 

Bigtown  byliner  former  Editor  Inland 
daily  seeks  solid  permanent  placement 
out  of  New  York.  Widower,  young  son, 
A-1  references,  sterling  background, 
early  40s.  Specialty;  aggressive  promo¬ 
tion  through  editorial  excellence.  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  experience.  Box  739,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN.  J-Grad.  seeks  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  siwt.  Prefer  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  but  will  go  anywhere.  Box 
708,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT  or  Foreman 
available.  Years  of  experience  with 
broad  knowledge  for  top  production. 
Excellent  personnel  man.  Box  618, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
SUPERINTENDENT,  Production  man. 
Assistant  to  publisher.  Experienced  in 
plant  planning,  equipment  purchasing. 
Capable  leader  of  personnel  with  low 
operating  costs.  Box  626,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Photography 


ROTO  magazine  p'hotographer  wants 
to  join  progressive  staff.  Elxperience: 
400,000  dally,  monthly  magazine ;  art 
major,  JS  minor.  Idea  man  who  photo¬ 
graphs.  writes  stories  that  are  proven 
circulation  builders.  Specialties — color 
and  picture  stories.  26 :  single ;  draft 
exempt;  car;  own  equipment.  Box  710, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Public  Relationa 


NEWSMAN,  under  80.  wants  Pub¬ 
licity  Job  with  Firm  or  College.  Box 

621.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

— PUBUC  RELATTONS  DIRECTOR— 
20  years  private  and  government  ex¬ 
perience  in  large-scale  operations.  Cre¬ 
ative  planning,  energetic,  execution. 
Radio,  publishing  know-how.  Box  712, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Newspaper  editors  must  de¬ 
fend  themselves  repeatedly 
against  the  charge  that  they 
print  an  over-abundance  of 
“bad”  news  —  crime,  disaster, 
etc.  There  is  plenty  of  so- 
called  good  news  in  every  news¬ 
paper,  but  the  average  reader 
seems  to  be  impressed  only  by 
the  other  kind. 

Editors  are  on  the  defensive 
generally  in  such  controversy. 
Some  of  them  devote  their 
front  pages  to  the  good  news 
of  the  world,  on  occasion,  giv¬ 
ing  the  stunt  a  build-up  to  their 
readers.  This  tends  to  give  the 
impression  that  there  isn’t  much 
good  news  in  the  paper  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

Of  course  there  is.  The  news 
isn’t  all  bad  all  the  time.  But 
the  stories  of  conflict  not  only 
get  the  top  heads  most  of  the 
time,  they  also  seem  to  attract 
the  readers  most.  Screaming 
headlines  and  extras  are  not 
something  dreamed  up  by  news¬ 
men  because  they  thought  they 
would  work.  Time  has  proven 
that  they  sell  papers  on  the 
newsstands. 

The  Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  reader  which  shows  that  there 
is  plenty  of  good  news  in  the 
paper  and  that  some  readers 
recognize  that  fact.  We  wish 
there  were  more  letters  of  this 
kind  but,  unfortunately,  letters- 
to-the-editor  are  usually  of  the 
complaining  or  contrary  opinion 
variety  and  not  of  a  compli¬ 
mentary  nature. 

This  particular  letter,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  much  to  the  point 
that  it  would  make  an  excellent 
promotion  piece.  It  might  also 
spark  some  ideas  among  other 
editors  as  to  how  they  could 
call  their  readers’  attention  to 
the  wide  variety  of  news  pub¬ 
lished  every  day,  good  and  bad. 
*  m  * 

James  Beach,  Jr.,  is  a  deputy 
court  clerk  for  General  Sessions 
Court  in  Memphis.  His  father 
is  a  deputy  sheriff.  He  would 
like  to  go  into  the  police  de¬ 
partment  although  he  would 
also  like  to  be  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister.  One  Saturday  afternoon, 
he  said  in  his  letter,  he  “was 
in  high  spirits  and  feeling 
great”  and  then  the  Press-Scim¬ 
itar  hit  his  front  door  screen. 
“I  was  feeling  fine  as  I  un¬ 
rolled  my  paper,  then  as  usual 
my  smile  faded  and  my  face 
fell  as  I  read  the  headlines” — 
then  he  recited  some  of  the 
headlines  about  potential  war, 
crime,  etc. 


“After  reading  such  disturb¬ 
ing  news  as  this,  I  began  to 
wonder,  ‘What’s  this  ole  world 
coming  to?”’  And  Mr.  Beach 
said  he  then  did  an  unusual 
thing.  He  began  to  read  all  the 
paper.  That  wasn’t  particularly 
unusual.  A  lot  of  people  do 
that.  But  it  was  unusual  for 
him  to  analyze  the  news  as  he 
went  along. 

“After  awhile  and  much  to 
my  astonishment  I  found  my¬ 
self  weighing  the  good  and  bad 
news.  Conclusion  —  This  ole 
world  ain’t  so  bad  after  all.  It 
still  has  a  heart.” 

Mr.  Beach  recited  some  of 
the  stories  that  caught  his  eye: 
The  judge  that  had  a  heart;  the 
attorney  who  came  to  the  aid 
of  a  couple  whose  $42  per 
month  pension  was  cut  off  be¬ 
cause  they  couldn’t  sell  their 
little  three  thousand  dollar 
dwelling;  the  police  detective 
who  when  ordered  to  kill  a 
bandit  quoted  the  sixth  Com¬ 
mandment,  “Thou  shalt  not 
kill;”  the  garbage  man  who 
was  sad  as  he  retired  because 
he  liked  his  job;  etc. 

“There  is  some  good  advice 
in  this  man’s  philosophy  for 
those  who  are  never  satisfied 
with  what  they  are.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  be  a  good  garbage  man 
than  a  second-rate  bank  presi¬ 
dent,”  wrote  Mr.  Beach. 

He  concluded  with  this  home- 
spun  philosophy  about  his  news¬ 
paper  that  we  think  merits  re¬ 
printing: 

“I  hope  this  article  will  help 
some  reader  to  see  that  all  the 
news  is  not  on  the  front  page 
and  most  of  all  that  it  isn’t  all 
bad. 

“While  I  was  weighing  the 
good  and  bad  news  I  came 
across  this  headline:  ‘Riches  of 
God’s  Grace  Are  Ours  for  Ask¬ 
ing.’  This  one  article  out¬ 
weighed  all  the  bad  news  that 
has  ever  been  written.  This  is 
the  ‘Good  News’  that  Jesus 
brought  to  us.  (The  news  of 
God’s  grace,  for  by  grace  are 
ye  saved.) 

“John  3:16,  ‘For  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son  that  who- 
soeyer  believeth  on  Him  should 
not  perish  but  have  everlast¬ 
ing  life.’ 

“Let  us  all  thank  the  Lord 
that  we  live  in  a  country  where 
such  good  news  as  this  can  be 
printed  in  our  newspapers. 

“We  can’t  help  the  bad  news 
in  our  papers,  but  we  can  find 
good  in  anything  if  we  would 
but  ask.  Jesus  said,  ‘You  do 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Feb.  14— Associated  Dailies,  meeting,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Feb.  14-15— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  14-15— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  34th  Winter 
convention,  jointly  with  New  Yofk  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  14-18 — Seminar  on  municipal  affairs  for  city  editors,  their 
assistants,  and  political  reporters,  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  14-25— American  Press  Institute,  newspaper  advertising  semi¬ 
nar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

Feb.  15— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  35th  winter  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

Feb.  18-19 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the 
Carolines.  Mid-Winter  meeting,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  18-19— Oregon  Press  Conference,  co-sponsored  by  ONPA 
and  University  of  Oregon  School  of  Journalism,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  18-19 — lAMA-PNPA  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Feb.  18-19 — Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  A&M 
College,  College  Station,  Texas. 

Feb.  19 — Nevada  State  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Journal¬ 
ism  Building,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

Feb.  20-21 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  Associa- 
ton,  73rd  semi-annual  meeting.  President  Hotel,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

Feb.  25 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Circulation  Clinic, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J, 

Feb,  25-26— Seminars  for  editorial,  circulation  and  advertising 
personnel,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Journalism,  Madison,  Wis. 

Feb.  27-28 — New  York  State  Dallies  Advertising  Managers'  Bureau, 
Spring  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  28-March  l$t — New  England  Advertising  Executives  Associ¬ 
ation,  Winter  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

March  4-5 — Southwestern  Journalism  Congress,  Jung  Hotel,  Tulane 
University,  host.  New  Orleans,  La. 

March  5-6— Missouri  Newspaper  Management  Clinic,  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia,  Mo. 

March  6-8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division), 
Hotel  Adolphus,  Dallas,  Tex. 

March  13-15— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Spring  meeting,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

March  14-25— American  Press  Institute,  managing  editors  and 
news  editors  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

March  16-19 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Spring  meet¬ 
ing,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

March  17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference, 
Ambassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

March  19 — White  House  News  Photographers  Association,  annual 
dinner,  Statler  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

March  22-25— Press  Photography  Short  Course,  14th  annual,  Kant 
State  University,  Kent,  Ohio. 

March  25-27 — Inter-American  Press  Association,  semi-annual  board 
or  directors  meeting,  Antigua,  Guatemala. 


not  have  because  you  do  not 
ask.’ 

“I  have  learned  a  great  les¬ 
son  today  and  I  hope  that  some¬ 
one  who  reads  this  article  might 
learn  it  also. 

“The  next  time  the  paper  hits 


my  screen  it  won’t  be  just  a 
bundle  of  bad  news  but  a  mes¬ 
senger  bringing  the  good  news 
also.” 

We  share  Mr.  Beach’s  hope 
that  some  way,  some  how, 
others  might  learn  these  truths. 
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1701 K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D,  C 
Lincoln  Building . . .  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Can  you  keyboard 
this  ad  without  using 
side  magazines? 


Ybu  can  on  a  Rangemaster  Linotype! 


The  sample  foodstore  ad  was  keyboarded  directly 
from  the  four  main  magazines  of  a  Rangemaster 
Model  35  Linotype.  No  side  magazines  were  needed 
because  this  modern  Linotype  sets  from  the  smallest 
type  sizes  right  up  through  normal  36-  and  con¬ 
densed  48-Pt.  There  was  no  expensive  “cutting  in” 
because  its  easy  to  mix  from  two  adjacent  magazines. 

No  other  mixer  has  the  main  magazine  capacity  of 
the  Model  35,  and  this  unequalled  type  range  is  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Model  36  Rangemaster  through  con¬ 
densed  60  Pt.  Rangemaster  Models  33  and  34  set  the 
same  large  sizes,  respectively,  but  do  not  mix. 


All  four  Rangemaster  models  embody  proven  design 
and  engineering  superiorities  that  give  you  unsur¬ 
passed  operating  efficiency. 

The  Rangemaster  benefits  of  unmatched  type  range 
and  operating  efficiency  add  up  to  more  profits,  and 
make  these  modern  Linotypes  the  choice  of  publish¬ 
ers  everywhere.  Why  not  ask  your  Linotype  Agency 
for  the  full  Rangemaster  story  today? 

Users  say  that  Linotype's  new  Hydraquadder  is  the 
best  quadder  ever  developed.  Available  on  new  ma¬ 
chines  or  for  installation  on  Linotypes  in  your  plant. 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 

Set  i«  Hnottfp€  Coro  we  ewd  Spertew  teswflfe# 

Aganciat:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Clovaland,  Dallas,  Los  Angalas,  Naw  York,  San  Francisco.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Linotypa,  Limitad,  Toronto,  Ontario 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 

Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


You  can  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing 
and  changing  Pittsburgh  market  by  merely 
calling  your  “Pittsburgh  Press  Man.”  He  has 
all  the  up-to-the-minute  market  information  to 
help  you  analyze  and  take  advantage  of  all  the 
great  sales  and  production  possibilities  offered 
by  this  expanding  metropolis. 


To  keep  sales  and  production  HIGH 
Get  the  Pittsburgh  Market  LOWDOWN 
from  your  “Press  Man" 


Get  this  complete  Pittsburgh  Package  I 

•  Wine  end  Liquor  Sales  in  Penna. 

•  Grocery  Surveys. 

•  Travel  and  Tourist  Information. 

•  Suburban  Trends  and  Projects* 

The  Pittsburgh  Press 


e  Newspaper  Pottem  and  Market  Information, 
e  Consumer  Studies. 

e  Sales  Volume  and  Shopping  Habits  at  Retail  Level. 
•  Automotive  Sales  Reports. 
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